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ON THE DREAD AND DISLIKE OF SCIENCE. 


In the struggle of life with the facts of existence, Science is a bringer 
of aid; in the struggle of the soul with the mystery of existence, 
Science is a bringer of light. As doctrine and discipline its bene- 
ficence is far-reaching. Yet this latest-born of the three great agents 
of civilisation—Religion, Common-Sense, and Science—is so little 
appreciated by the world at large that even men of culture may still 
be found who boast of their indifferénce to it, while others regard it 
with a vague dread which expresses itself in a dislike, sometimes 
sharpened into hatred. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that the growing demand for popular 
expositions of scientific results and the increasing diffusion of 
scientific inquiry point to a different conclusion. It is true that there 
never was a time when Science was so popular. It is true that every 
year the attendance on lectures and the meetings of scientific associa- 
tions is larger. The tide is rising. The march of Science is bit by 
bit conquering even the provinces which most stubbornly refuse 
allegiance to it. But, meanwhile, among the obstacles it has to over- 
come are certain prejudices and misconceptions which are the grounds 
of a deep-seated dread. No better illustration can be given of the 
general suspicion and dislike of Science as Science than the great 
stress which is laid on the ‘iniquity of Vivisection;” because experi- 
ments on animals are pursued for purely scientific purposes. The 
animating impulse of an effort to awaken a due sympathy with 
animal suffering and check an inconsiderate infliction of it is one 
which so entirely commands my esteem, that I would willingly over- 
look the flagrant contradiction of people tolerating without a murmur 
the fact that yearly millions of creatures are mutilated and tortured 
to give a few men pleasure, to make food more palatable, and 
domestic animals more tractable, yet are roused to fury by the fact 
that a few score creatures are mutilated (a smaller number tortured) 
to discover remedial agents and scientific truths. All the pain 
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_and of exact knowledge which is not methodised. There is plenty 
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inflicted for sport or other pleasure is condoned ; the pain inflicted 
for scientific ends is pronounced diabolical. Is it, therefore, not on 
account of the suffering inflicted, but on account of the scientific 
purpose, that Vivisection is to be reprobated? Ten thousand times 
the amount of suffering is disregarded if only its purpose be not 
that of acquiring knowledge. And that this is so, is manifest in 
another case. For suffering may be also inflicted on human beings, 
and on a large scale, without exciting any outcry, if the motive be 
commercial advantage. Not to mention wars undertaken to push 
commerce, let us only consider some industrial experiment which 
will certainly drive hundreds of families from their employment with 
starvation as the consequence ; yet the sufferings thus occasioned, if 
they excite pity, weigh so little against the prospect of the general 
good, that if the starving workmen revolt and destroy the machinery, 
the philanthropist is ready to enforce on them the utmost rigour of 
thelaw. Here the social benefit is allowed to override the individual 
injury. That is to say, an experiment which has the prospect of 
enlarging wealth may inflict suffering on men, women, and children ; 
but an experiment which has only the prospect of enlarging Anow- 
ledge must be forbidden if it inflict suffering on animals! Obviously 
such a contradiction could not be upheld if Science were recognised 
as a social benefit. It is not so recognised. And one indication of 
this is the frequent accusation that physiologists are actuated by the 
“selfish motive of acquiring reputation,” not by the unselfish motive 
of benefiting mankind. I will not pause to discuss the question of 
motives, nor how far the selfish motive may further a social advan- 
tage; I will only ask whether the motive of the industrial experi- 
menter is less selfish ? Unless Science were a social benefit, no one 
would ardently desire a scientific reputation.’ 

Having indicated the existence of the dread and dislike of Science, 
let us now glance at the causes. 

The primary cause is a misconception of what Science is. No 
rational being dreads and dislikes Knowledge. No one proclaims the 
superiority of Ignorance as a guide of conduct. Yet Science is 
simply Knowledge classified, systematised, made orderly, impersonal, 
and exact, instead of being left unclassified, fragmentary, personal, 
and inexact. Auguste Comte calls it “‘Common-Sense methodised 
and extended.” There is plenty of knowledge which is not exact, 


(1) When one observes those who believe Hospitals and Colleges to be important 
institutions, {socially beneficial, threatening to withdraw all support unless the 
teachers openly declare what they do not believe, namely, that vivisection for 
scientific ends is unjustifiable, one is reminded of the recent outbreak of fanaticism on 
the part of the Jains. This Hindoo sect has such a horror at the destruction of animal 
life that a group of the most fervent murdered all the Mussulman butchers in the 
neighbourhood. j 
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of experience, which is personal and incapable of being communi- 
cated to others. Wanting the illumination of many minds, this store 
cannot do the work of Science, which is the experience of many 
enlarging the experience of each. If there is immense benefit in 
knowing what are the facts and the order of the physical world in 
which we live, and of the social world in which our higher life is 
lived, there is clearly a great advantage that this knowledge should 
be made orderly and communicable; and the dread of such an 
arrangement of knowledge is obviously irrational. Thus enlightened, 
we recognise in Science the deliberate effort to reduce the chaos of 
sensible experiences within the orderliness of ideal constructions, 
condensing multitudes of. facts into simple laws—an effort which the 
Intellect acknowledges as a supreme duty, and which Conduct 
acknowledges as a guide. 

Another source of the dislike is the opposition of our native 
tendencies. Science is abstract, impersonal, whereas our experiences 
are concrete and personal. It is systematic, and systematisation is 
troublesome: our native indolence renders us impatient of labour, 
and our impatience leads us to prefer the facile method of guessing to 
the difficult method of observing: we have to be trained into the 
preference of observing what the facts are, instead of arguing as to 
what the facts must be. Science, moreover, is greatly occupied with 
remote relations; now to feel an interest in these we must first have 
had them “brought home” to us. Knowledge springs from desire. 
It begins when prolonged observation, stimulated by emotion, replaces 
the incurious animal s¢are at things; and for this prolongation there 
is needed a sustaining motive. The sustaining motive of research is 
the conviction of the vast increase of our power which Science 
creates. Measuring by a footrule and measuring by trigonometry 
may be taken as types of Common Knowledge and Science: the 
result reached may in some particular case be the same, whichever 
method be used ; but the incomparable extent of the second method, 
which is applicable where the footrule cannot reach—which measures 
the heights of mountains and the distances of stars—furnishes the 
sustaining motive to the study of trigonometry. 

Science demands exactness, and this demand irritates the vulgar 
mind. The impatience with which your cook listens to your advice 
that she should measure and not guess the quantities (advice you can 
never get her to follow), is but the same movement which rouses your 
resistance when any one desires to test your opinions by weighing the 
evidence, or endeavours to show that your traditional beliefs rest on no 
verifiable observations. Is.not he who insists on evidence commonly 
styled “a bore” by all whose opinions have been adopted quite irre- 
spective of evidence? Is it not pronounced “ narrow ”’ to hesitate in 
accepting wide conclusions without a keen appreciation of their data ? 
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The distaste for accuracy, and the impatience at any restriction of 
the divine right of judging without evidence, will disappear with 
the advance of knowledge; and with this advance will also disappear 
certain mistaken pretensions of scientific men too ready to step 
beyond their own domain. It is this which causes the distaste 
of artists, men of letters, and moralists; and their opposition to the 
spread of scientific teaching. They do not oppose knowledge in 
the abstract, nor any particular knowledge; what they resist is the 
idea that the conclusions reached in one department of inquiry are 
to dictate conclusions in another. The artist is quite willing to 
accept the chemist’s methodised experience of chemical facts, but 
refuses to listen to the chemist theorising about Art. The moralist 
will accept from the physicist equations of light, and from the 
anatomist relations of structure; but reserves to himself the right of 
deciding on a moral question. 

One must admit that in the inarticulate resistance of Sentiment 
and Common Sense against certain applications of scientific doc- 
trines there is often a justification. For example, there are me- 
chanical laws and equations which admirably explain the facts of 
motion, yet Sentiment is shocked at the attempt to explain Nature 
on mechanical principles only, and is sustained by Common Sense, 
which sees other facts besides facts of motion, and sees that Nature 
is not mechanical only. Again, when the stored-up wealth of sen- 
timents laboriously evolved in civilised life is set aside in favour of 
some analogy drawn from observed processes in the inorganic world, 
when the moral impulse to cherish the weak and sickly is con- 
-demned because Nature (which is no¢ moral) cherishes the strong 
and pitilessly destroys the weak, Common Sense protests, and the 
protest helps to intensify the popular distrust of Science. Yet, in 
truth, the wiser heads among men of science are equally alive to the 
mistake of such applications. 

What is to be understood by Science? It means, first, a general 
Method, or Logic of Search, applicable to all departments of know- 
ledge; and secondly, a Doctrine, or body of truths and hypotheses, 
embracing the results of search. In this second acceptation there 
are the particular sciences—such as Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Psychology, &c.—which are the special applications of the 
general Method to special departments of knowledge; and although 
there is an interdependence of these sciences, each is restricted to its 
own class of facts, none can legislate for the others. But because the 
various branches of knowledge have been very unequally reduced to 
the exactness and orderliness of Science, those which have been most 
successfully reduced have acquired the almost exclusive title; so 
that Science is generally regarded as something apart—the peculiar 
study of a particular class. Hence also the opinion that there is @ 
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profound separation between the principles applicable in the Physical 
Sciences and the principles applicable in the Moral Sciences. What 
has been the consequence? It has been that the Method which is 
no longer regarded as a rational procedure in dealing with the 
phenomena of Nature, is followed without misgiving in dealing with 
the phenomena of Human Nature; and the supernaturalism long 
banished from physical theories is still invoked in psychological and 
social theories. 

Of late years this has ceased to be the universal error, though it 
still remains a widespread error. We are slowly beginning to 
recognise that there may be a science of History, a science of Lan- 
guage, a science of Religion, and, in fact, that all knowledge may be 
systematised on acommon Method. The facts of the External Order, 
which yield a Cosmology, are supplemented by the facts of the 
Internal Order, which yield a Psychology, and the facts of the 
Social Order, which yield a Sociology. These are all comprised in 
Science. However imperfect the second and third may be, in com- 
parison with the first, the greater complication of the phenomena 
does not warrant the introduction of another Logic of Search. The 
principles which have guided us successfully in the first are to be 
followed in the others. The three Glasses of facts are all facts of 
Experience, so far as they are known, and must all be tested, classi- 
fied, and systematised by the same rules. 

This being so, we can ‘separate the rational from the irrational 
antagonism against Science. It is rational when protesting against 
the misplaced application of the results reached in one department 
to problems belonging to a different department—for this is an 
offence against scientific Method. It is irrational when protesting 
against the rigorous application of one Logic to allinquiries. Those, 
therefore, who sneer at Science, and would obstruct its diffusion, are 
sneering against the effort to make all Knowledge systematic, and 
are obstructing the advance of civilisation. 

The notion, implied or expressed, of two Logics, two Methods of 
Search, two systems of explaining phenomena, the natural and the 
supernatural, is the foundation of the great conflict between Science 
and Theology. And since in the majority of minds, Theology is 
identified with Religion, and Religion is of supreme importance to 
man, it is natural that Science should be regarded with dread and 
dislike. Before proceeding to dissipate the confusions on this sub- 
ject, it will be needful to glance at the attitude of sincere theologians 
in our day, and at the reasons which justify to their minds the 
acceptance of scientific doctrines side by side with the acceptance of 
theological doctrines. It would be equally ungenerous and short- 
sighted to suggest that a mind which is deeply impressed with the 
truth of certain theological opinions may not be also deeply impressed 
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with the beneficence of Science in general, and the truth of scientific 
doctrines which do not directly embrace moral and religious ques- 
tions. We have too many conspicuous examples of men eminent in 
Science and sincere in their theological professions, not to admit 
that the mind can follow two Logics, and can accept both the natural 
and the supernatural explanations. Whether the mind ought to do 
so, is another question. Let no one therefore suspect me of a doubt 
as to the sincerity of theologians who proclaim that the sphere of 
Science is limited to the processes of the physical world, and may be 
frankly accepted in all that it teaches respecting such processes, 
without in the least involving the moral world, or in any way affect- 
ing the truths respecting that moral world which Theology derives 
from a source independent of experience. Science, they say, syste- 
matises whatever experience reveals; its test is Reason. Theology 
systematises what had been revealed from a higher source; its test is 
Faith. Between Reason and Faith there is an absolute demarca- 
tion; and between Science, which relies on observation and induc- 
tion, and Theology, which relies on precept and intuition, there is 
no conflict. As the artist appeals to the chemist for a theory of 
salts, and to the mathematician fora theory of singular integrals, but 
declares both chemist and mathematician to have no voice in a theory 
of Art, so the theologian accepts the teaching of mathematician, 
physicist, chemist, and biologist, in their respective departments, but 
peremptorily excludes each and all from the supreme department of 
moral and religious duties founded on a theory of the relations of 
the world to its creator. 

Thus stated, one must admit a sufficient logical consistency in the 
present condition of compromise, and need suppose no kind of insin- 
cerity, no conscious equivocation in the acceptance of both the 
natural and the supernatural modes of explaining phenomena. Nor, 
indeed, could the fundamental inconsistency of such a compromise 
have been even recognised, until the quite modern extension of 
scientific method to moral questions had come to complete the dis- 
integrating effects of historical and philosophical criticism applied to 
the Sacred Books on which Theology relied. In the earlier stages 
of development, although the natural explanation was adopted in 
reference to the most familiar experiences, and framed the rough 
theories of Common Sense for the habitual guidance of conduct, both 
in relation to the physical world and to society, the supernatural 
was adopted in reference to whatever was unusual and unseen ; and 
the wider range of this speculative method was due to the immensity 
of ignorance. The slow progress of positive knowledge has more 
and more enlarged the domain of natural explanation, more and 
more restricted the domain of the supernatural. Yet even now,the 
majority of cultivated men regard the facts of human nature as only 
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partly explicable without aid drawn from the supernatural; and 
resist, as impiety, the attempt to assign natural causes in explana- 
tion of moral relations. That is to say, there where the operation of 
natural causes escapes our penetration, supernatural causes are in- 
voked. Just as to men ignorant of natural conditions thunder was 
the fury of the storm-demon, or an eclipse was God’s anger, so 
nowadays men ignorant of natural conditions interpret epidemics as 
“visitations,” and regard “intuitions” as of divine origin. The 
inconsistency, then, of the acceptance of theological side by side 
with scientific principles, is only a continuation of the primitive 
mental state, and must vanish when there is a general conviction 
that Science is orderly Knowledge, and is co-extensive with Experi- 
ence. If we can have no knowledge transcending Experience in the 
widest sense, and if Faith is the vision of things unknown—dealing 
with what transcends knowledge—then the conflict between Science 
and Theology is the conflict between Knowledge and Ignorance. 

Unless this be the character of Faith, I dispute the claim of The- 
ology to the exclusive possession of Faith as a principle of guidance. 
Science also has its Faith, and by it must all men to a great extent 
be guided. But the Faith of Theology and the Faith of Science are 
very different in their credentials. - The former is reliance on the 
truth of principles handed down by Tradition, of which no verifica- 
tion is possible, no examination permissible; the latter is reliance on 
the truth of principles which have been sought and found by com- 
petent inquirers, tested incessantly by successive generations, are 
always open to verification in all their details, and always modifiable 
according to fresh experiences. We believe in the law of gravitation, 
though we never opened the Principia, ‘and could not, perhaps, 
understand it ; but we rely on those who can understand it, and who 
have found its teachings in harmony with fact. We believe in the 
measurement of the velocity of light, though ignorant of the methods 
by which the velocity is measured. We trust those who have sought 
and found. If we distrust them, the search is open to us as to them. 
The mariner trusts to the indications of the compass without pretend- 
ing to know how these indications were discovered, but assured by 
constant experience that they guide the ship safely. That also is 
Faith. 

But if the mental attitude is one of the same obedience as the 
Theological Faith, its justification is different. Its credentials are 
conformity with experience. Those of Theology are the statements 
of the Sacred Books: the Vedas, Zendavesta, Bible, Koran. The 
statements therein made concerning the divine nature, its relations 
with the human, and the providential government of the world, 
are not open to the verification of Experience, for they were not 
sought and found in Experience. If we ask for their credentials, we 
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are told that they are of divine origin. If we ask for evidence of 
this divine origin, we are referred to History or to our Moral Con- 
sciousness. Tradition has handed down these statements through 
successive generations; yet if we ask, as we ought to ask, how the 
tradition itself originated, we are brought face to face with this two- 
fold difficulty : we cannot recognise that those who first promulgated 
the statements had any better means of knowing the truth than we have; 
and we are struck with the fact that the statements thus handed 
down by tradition do not agree. That of the Hindoos is not that of 
the Jews; the Persians reject the traditions of both. 

Modern historic criticism has made such havoc with the historical 
pretensions, that theologians are now throwing all the emphasis on 
Moral Consciousness. The doctrine of our Sacred Books is said to be 
unequivocally ratified by our intuitions: we feel their truth, and 
we see in their moral influence on mankind the verification of their 
divine origin. But here again the scientific method, which applied 
to the historical evidence has shattered its claim, applied to the 
evidence of Moral Consciousness is equally destructive. Psychology 
not only enlightens us as to the genesis of the intuitions, but in a 
comparison with other nations and the earlier stages of human 
development, shows how they vary. If the intuitions of the savage 
are not those of the civilised, if precepts which the Hindoo feels 
to be divine are opposed to precepts which the Chinese, the Jew, 
the Mohammedan, and the Christian feel to be divine, we need a 
criterion beyond these varying standards. 

There is a widespread superstition which regards whatever is 
innate, or otherwise unexplained, as of a higher authority and diviner 
sanction than what is acquired through individual experience or is 
explicable on known laws. Our religious instincts are appealed to, 
as if Instinct were the infallible guide in conduct; although a 
moment’s reflection will show that it is the great aim of civilisation 
to correct and repress many instincts. If the developed music of 
our day is of a higher order and more adapted to our sensibilities 
than the music of the Middle Ages; if our theories of natural phe- 
nomena are of a higher order and approximate more nearly to the 
truth than the corresponding theories of Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus, why should our theories of moral phenomena be deemed 
inferior to those of Judaism or the Councils? Is the nursery a 
school of riper wisdom than the laboratory ? 

So much as to Method ; now as to results. The Sacred Books of 
all theologies claim to expound a theory of the universe and a theory 
of human life and destiny. Their theories of the universe, both as 
general conceptions and particular explanations, are in such flagrant 
contradiction with the teachings of Science, that nowadays no one 
who is worth a moment’s consideration seeks astronomical, geological, 
or physiological explanations in the Sacred Books. There has arisen 
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the assertion that the Sacred Books were never intended to teach 
man scientific truths, but only to teach him his duties. The answer 
is twofold: first, that man’s duties are comprised among scientific 
truths : secondly, that the Books do teach, not scientific truths, but 
doctrines which science shows to be erroneous. We ask, therefore, if 
their dicta are proved to be erroneous on points where the control of 
observation is possible, what authority can they claim on points 
beyond all such verification? If their astronomical, geological, and 
biological statements are false, why are we to believe their state- 
ments respecting the origin of the universe, the laws of its evolution, 
the nature of man, and the conduct of man ? 

The escape from this dilemma which is attempted by giving 
up the physical world to Science, reserving the moral world for 
Theology, is only a temporary escape. Let it be granted that the 
authority of the Sacred Books refers solely to the phenomena of 
Human Nature in the double aspect of the relations of Man to God 
and his relations to Society. If they contain explicit statements 
which are at variance with our moral culture—such as that God is 
“jealous” and “ vindictive,” or that sinners will be consigned to 
everlasting torment—they must have some other guarantee of their 
truth than the ratification of Moral Consciousness, since that rejects 
them ; and if they contain statements respecting man’s nature which 
are at variance with experience when they can be verified, how shall 
we accept their authority when the statements are beyond verifica- 
tion ? 

When the statements are ratified by experience and moral culture, 
Theology can give these no eztra sanction; when they are not so 
ratified, Theology cannot make them acceptable. By way of illus- 
tration of the conflict between Science and Theology, in their expla- 
nations of human phenomena, with the precepts which are founded 
upon each, let us take the case of Disease. 

Very little is accurately known of its causes; but whatever they are, 
Science, recognising Disease as the result of some disturbance of the 
organic functions, seeks the unknown causes in the known properties 
of the substances composing the organism. Theology, which uni- 
formly explains the unknown by the unknown, invokes a super- 
natural cause for this natural effect. It declares that God sends 
diseases as chastisements and lessons. Nor is this declaration with- 
drawn when common sense objects that the chastisement is often an 
injustice and the lesson an enigma. The innocent are seen to suffer 
even more than the guilty, and no one knows why they suffer; no 
one can regard the punishment of the child for the sin of its father 
as in agreement with human justice. But you say “all men are 
guilty” ? Then why are not all punished? And why are ani- 
mals and plants also afflicted with diseases? Have they, too, the 
burden of Adam’s disobedience? There was a time when such 
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explanations reconciled the doctrine with observation ; but nowadays 
cultivated minds shrink from the conception of “imputed sin ” as a 
rational explanation of human and animal suffering. 

In applauding this progress we must also point out the logical 
inconsistency of those who maintain the absolute authority of the 
Texts of which such conceptions are the necessary applications. 
Theology maintains its doctrine even when theologians set aside the 
practice which that doctrine ordains. To claim absolute submission 
to the physician’s formulas, and yet refuse to follow his prescriptions, 
is surely irrational ? Yet this is the case nowadays. When the 
supernatural theory of Disease was undisturbed by positive know- 
ledge, prayers and incantations were the remedies in vogue ; but now 
even those who will not acknowledge the theory to be an anti- 
quated error practically disavow it, for they replace prayers and 
incantations by drugs and diet. Only the small sect called “The 
Peculiar People”’ trust entirely to prayer ; and Christian magistrates 
are so outraged at this trust that they punish it as a crime! In vain 
are epidemics declared to be visitations, in vain are books written 
with such titles as God in Disease; the practical sense of the nation 
decides that Cholera or Cattle Plague are not to punish landlords 
and farmers for the scepticism of a few speculative minds, and hence 
that we had better seek to avert them by a course of treatment 
and “an order in council,” than by pulpit eloquence and a “ day of 
humiliation.” 

Ihave taken the case of Disease because it is less open to the 
ambiguities and difficulties which beset a moral problem, but a 
similar discrepancy might be pointed out between the theological 
precepts and the moral practices. Here, as everywhere, it is patent 
that as knowledge advances, Theology loses its hold; and Morality, 
instead of remaining stationary like Theology, advances with an 
enlarging insight into the healthy ‘conditions of human relations. 
Science is often taunted with its imperfections and its inability to 
explain the mysteries of life. Imperfect it is, and that is why we 
should all strive to make it less so. Mysteries will doubtless for 
ever encompass us. But Science may answer the taunt by challeng- 
ing Theology to show that its explanation of the mysteries has any 
claim to our acceptance. The question is not whether an explana- 
tion can be given, but whether the given explanation has any 
verifiable evidence. Kant has truly said that now Criticism has 
taken its place among the disintegratory agencies, no system can 
pretend to escape its jurisdiction. The Church has it texts, and has 
decided once for all what meaning these texts must bear. But the 
criticism of scientific method asks for the evidence which can prove 
these texts to be of divine origin, and the evidence which can prove 
these interpretations to be in agreement with fact. In both respects 
the answer is unequivocal. There is no evidence to prove the texts. 
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The interpretations are discordant with experience. Thus the 
Catholic who accepts Galileo and Newton must give up the texts, or 
take the first step towards Protestantism, which asserts the right of 
interpreting the texts according to private judgment. And the 
Protestant who asserts this right of interpretation, and forsakes the 
literal meaning of the texts, has taken a step towards Rationalism, 
and implicitly disavowed the authority of the texts, since what he 
obeys is not their teaching, but the teaching of the culture of his 
day and sect. The Rationalist, in turn, has taken a step towards the 
scientific position; he regards the texts as symbols of an earlier 
stage of culture, which need the interpretation of our present cul- 
ture; and when he learns—as easily he may learn—that all the 
facts of the moral world are to be investigated and systematised on 
the same principles as the facts of the physical world, setting aside 
in the one as in the other all supernatural and metempirical con- 
ceptions, because these cannot enter into the framework of Know- 
ledge, he will learn that Science, in the true meaning of the term, 
embraces Nature and Human Nature, and moreover that it expresses 
what is known of both, whereas Theology is only “the false persua- 
sion of knowledge.”’ 

Many readers may vehemently deny the assertion just made. 
They will maintain the validity of theological explanations, all the 
more because, persisting in the old confusion of Theology with 
Religion, they refuse to acknowledge that a science of Nature and 
Human Nature, if truly expressing the facts, must be a better 
foundation for Religion than a Theology which untruly expresses 
those facts. The whole contest lies between the two modes of 
explanation and the results reached by such modes. I accept the 
appeal to History. This shows how in proportion as knowledge 
became exact and orderly in each department of inquiry, the super- 
natural and metempirical explanations were silently withdrawn in 
favour of natural and experiential explanations. Nowadays, among 
the cultivated minds of Europe, it is only in the less-explored regions 
of research, where argument is made to do duty for observation, that 
the supernatural and metempirical explanations hold their ground. 
When Science has fairly mastered the principles of moral relations 
as it has mastered the principles of physical relations, all Knowledge 
will be incorporated in a homogeneous doctrine rivalling that of the 
old theologies in its comprehensiveness, and surpassing it in the 
authority of its credentials. ‘Christian Ethics” will then no longer 
mean Ethics founded on the principles of Christian Theology, but on 
the principles expressing the social relations and duties of man in 
Christianised society. Then, and not till then, will the conflict 
between Theology and Science finally cease; then, and not till then, 
will the dread and dislike of Science disappear. 

Grorce Henry Lewes. 











EMILIO CASTELAR. 


As there is some reason to hope that this remarkable man will 
visit England in the course of the present year, and as few English- 
men have any very clear notions about him, it may perhaps not be 
amiss to put together a sketch of his life and writings. 

Most people are aware that he is the most prominent of Spanish 
republicans, that he is a great orator, and was for a short time 
invested with dictatorial powers; but not many have realised that 
he is extremely unlike most of the distinguished republicans about 
whom they have heard—so unlike as almost to mark the end of an 
old and the commencement of a new epoch. 

No one can read many pages of his writings without finding out 
that he is a democrat of the democrats, the mortal enemy of kings 
and aristocracies and priests. In the world of which he dreams, and 
for the advent of which he steadily labours, there will be none of 
these things. He has ever before him the vision of a time— 


‘* When the Monarch and the Anarch alike shall pass away, 
And the morn shall break and man awake, in the light of a fairer day.” 


But towards this consummation he will only work, at least in this 
his maturer phase, by peaceful methods. Whatever may have been 
the case earlier in his life, he is now convinced that spasmodic 
efforts, street-fighting, barricades, and scaffolds do not help on but 
retard the transformation to which, as he holds, all things are 
tending in this old Europe of ours. 

‘* No cause loses so much,” he says in one of his latest books, “ by 
violence and excesses, as the party which represents Liberty and 
Right. A stain of blood is not visible upon the purple of kings; 
but it is only too visible on the immaculate banner of William Tell 
and of Washington.” 

This way of thinking he has succeeded to a great extent, it would 
seem, in making that of his party. And one hears, while moving 

about in Spain, the echoes of his moderate counsels coming back 
- from many quarters. ‘It is you whom we should imitate in your 
political methods,” said to me a prominent partisan of Seiior 
Castelar’s at Valencia last autumn; “you English understand the 
art of political progress.” 

We English must not, however, make to ourselves any illusions. 
Seiior Castelar will wait long and patiently ; he will rely only upon 
the written and spoken word; but ‘“ Delenda est Carthago” is his 
message to all that is not republican. 
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It is his very moderation that makes him most formidable to all 
those who think that kings and aristocracies and priests will be 
essential to human well-being through all the future. The coarse 
and raging iconoclast, who flies in the face of history and denounces 
the most cherished recollections of a nation— 


‘* Scares off his clients and bawls down his cause ;”’ 


but it is more difficult to deal with one who allows, to the fullest 
extent, all that reasonable persons can claim for kings and aristo- 
cracies and priests in the past, who meets panegyrics upon them by 
saying— That is all true enough, but” 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways.” 


It is a good deal easier, for those who wish to stand on the old 
paths, to answer the regulation democrat of the Continent, who 
believes that the world was created, for all practical purposes, in 
1789, that Christianity in general, and the Catholic Church in 
particular, were mere devices of the powerful to gull the weak, than to 
find arguments equally available against an orator who intersperses 
his most powerful denunciations of -the connection between Church 
and State with such passages as the following, which occurs in a 
grand speech delivered in the Cortes of 1876, in favour of perfect 
religious freedom :— 


‘TJ, gentlemen, although I belong to the party of philosophy, of democracy, 
of liberty, have been a pilgrim amongst the valleys of Umbria at the monastery 
of Assisi; I have seemed to hear, amongst the sculptures in the transept of the 
Cathedral of Toledo, the Te Deum sung for the victory of Navas de Tolosa. I 
have beheld, seated in the gardens of Sallust, on the stones of the ruins, in the 
shade of the cypresses, the sun go down like a consecrated wafer behind the 
Basilica of St. Peter.. I haye descended into the Catacombs, and have touched, 
in the darkness, the stones graven with religious symbols by the hand of the 
martyrs; and if I am not capable of sharing, I am at least capable of under- 
standing and admiring your faith.” 


But while Sefior Castelar is distinguished from the old-fashioned 
democrat by his perfect fairness to the past, he is distinguished from 
most if not from all the statesmen of Europe who have already 
attained positions of supreme eminence in their respective countries 
not only by his youth but by having grown up under the influences 
of the new time. M. Dufaure, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Prince Bismarck, Prince Gortchakoff, and indeed every European 
statesman who has been at the very head of affairs, were reared in a 
world totally different from that in which we now live. The in- 
fluences which moulded them were very various, but they were alike 
in this, they were not those which have most shaped the thoughts of 
the men who are now in middle life. I shall have to return to this 
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feature in Sefior Castelar before I have done, but for the present it is 
enough just to notice it, and I will now proceed to give a brief account 
of his history and to call attention to his principal works. 

Emilio Castelar was born at Cadiz on the 8th of September, 1832. 
His father was a mercantile man and a strong Liberal, who had 
officiated as commandant of the National Militia and as Secretary to 
the Revolutionary Junta of Cadiz at the time of the entry of the 
Duke of Angouléme. He died, however, when his son was not 
quite seven years old, and his widow having soon after transferred 
her residence from Andalucia to Murcia, it is that somewhat back- 
ward province that has a right to claim the honour of having educated 
the most brilliant of living Spaniards. 

He was brought up at Elda, a village not very far from the famous 
Elche—Elche of the Palms—and his latest works still bear traces of 
his affection for the Murcian landscape, which it may be observed 
in passing is as unlike that which Lewis has sung in his “Spanish 
Exile” as sun and rock can make it. 

From Elda young Castelar passed to Alicante to continue his 
studies in that provincial capital. Here he remained till he was 
sixteen, a studious boy with little inclination for the ordinary amuse- 
ments of youth, fond of the classics, passionately attached to history, 
and giving early proof of imagination and literary power. In 
October, 1848, he went to Madrid, where he spent six years, attract- 
ing great attention by his splendid abilities, and beginning to try 
his wings in newspapers and reviews. His biographers mention as 
amongst his more successful performances certain articles which 
appeared in the Eco Universitario, a novel called Ernesto, &c., &e. 

His political début was made in 1854. That year, famous in 
Europe for the invasion of the Crimea, is famous in what some one 
called that portion of Africa which begins with the Pyrenees for 
one of its numerous revolutions. In the month of June, the Court 
having become, as it periodically did during the reign of Queen 
Isabella, wicked over much, a military insurrection broke out. As 
the present writer has said elsewhere— 


‘‘ The last months of 1853 and the first of 1854 passed uneasily. Every day 
the scandals of the Court and of the Ministry became more flagrant, and the 
measures of repression more severe. General after general was sent out of 
Madrid, and the persecutions of the Government fell, be it observed, not on the 
Progresistas, who were keeping quite aloof from public affairs, but upon all the 
sections of the Moderado party, except the immediate followers of Sartorius. 
Accusations of the grossest pecuniary corruption against many persons in high 
places were bruited about and almost universally believed. The crisis came in 
June, 1854. ‘Will you not come with us?’ cried General Dulce to the 
Minister of War, as he rode in the grey of the morning out of Madrid, to try, 
as was supposed, a new cavalry saddle. ‘I should like nothing better,’ 
answered General Blaser, ‘but Iam too busy.’ In a few hours it was known 
that Dulce had been joined by O’Donnell, and that the long-expected revolt 
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had broken out. An indecisive action took place between the Queen’s troops 
and the reyolted generals at Vicalvaro, whence the name Vicalvarist, which is 
now very generally given to the followers of O’Donnell; and that commander 
issued a proclamation at Manzanares, explaining that the pronunciamento was 
made in favour of constitutional government and of morality. Up to this point 
the rising, it cannot be too distinctly understood, was a Moderado rising, and 
Narvaez himself, as afterwards appeared, was deeply implicated in the con- 
spiracy,. But on the 17th of July the whole aspect of affairs changed. An 
émeute took place in Madrid, and the revolt of O’Donnell was swallowed up in 
a revolution. After a very agitated period things began to settledown. The 
Moderado régime of eleven years was fairly at an end, and the Queen, with the 
Counts of Lucena and Luchana, O’Donnell and Espartero, was awaiting the 
meeting of a constituent Cortes.’”! 


In the midst of this period of suspense, on the 22nd of September, 
a great electoral ‘meeting was announced to be held in the Teatro del 
Oriente at Madrid, and to this Sefor Castelar went, apparently by a 
kind of accident. After many orators had spoken, and when already 
the audience was getting tired, he rose to address it. An eye- 
witness has described the electric effect which he produced. The 
assemblage was dispersing, annoyed at being addressed by a new 
speaker at so late an hour. Before, however, he had uttered many 
sentences, a few began to hesitate and to call “hush !”—then 
gradually the mass became agitated and moved by enthusiasm, till at 
last it burst into a perfect frenzy of applause. In an hour the 
hardly known young democrat had become a celebrity. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies of his speech were printed, and the Liberal 
papers fought for his co-operation. 

Soon after this he further increased his reputation by several 
speeches made in defence of various newspapers which had been 
prosecuted for political articles. In one of these he, with rare 
prescience as well as admirable oratorical power, defended the idea 
of a free and united Italy, which was then only beginning to dawn 
upon the minds of men, as he with justifiable pride told an Italian 
audience at a great dinner given to him in Rome, in a speech which 
has been republished in his Recuerdos de Italia, of which I shall have 
to speak further on. 

About this same time, too, he read a discourse for his doctoral 
degree upon Lucan, who, himself an Andalusian, and of a genius not 
wholly alien, on one side, to that of his critic or panegyrist, formed 
an admirable subject for such a performance. 

Sefior Castelar’s first book, however, of any considerable size, was 
the re-publication of a series of lectures delivered at the Madrid 
Ateneo, on “Civilisation during the First Five Centuries of Chris- 
tianity.” Of course no one would expect to find in the lectures of a 
professor who was still in the earlier twenties a work of original 
research or of balanced judgment, and this in truth is neither ; but 


(1) Studies in European Politics, Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1866. 
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it is written with a great deal of knowledge and with a rare amount 
of vigour and eloquence. It is difficult to lay it down, even for one 
who does not agree with the views set forth—as indeed for that 
matter no one well could, seeing that the views which are set forth 
in the earlier lectures are by no means those which inspired the later 
ones. When Seijor Castelar began his course at the Ateneo he was 
not far from the standpoint of Ozanam—was in fact a Liberal 
Catholic; when he came to the end he was climbing the hurdles 
and already half-way out of the orthodox fold. 

The first four volumes and part of the fifth are occupied by the 
reprinted lectures, but the second and larger half of the last is 
formed of articles and letters in reply to or in defence of the leading 
thoughts of the book, the first of which is that Christianity repre- 
sents the religious ideas of modern democracy, the second that the 
Church should have nothing to do with the civil power. 

The keynote of the whole is struck by a sentence in the last 
lecture of all :— 


‘*T am convinced that without religious liberty there can only be fanatics 
and hypocrites, without the liberty of teaching there can only be obscure oracles 
or immovable sophists, without political liberty there can only be tyrants and 
slaves, without economical liberty there can only be those who use others for 
their own purposes and those who are so used.” 


These are admirable opinions, but the merit of the work lies not 
in its learning, in which I doubt not that a competent critic would 
pick many holes, not in a maturity of thought to which it has no 
pretensions, but in the rushing splendour of its rhetoric. I will 
quote only two passages, which are very much like all the rest in 
their merits and defects, the one as an example of Seiior Castelar’s 
youthful eloquence when he had his Pegasus well in hand; the other 
as a specimen of it when the animal had fairly taken the bit in its 
teeth and run away with its rider. 

Here is the first :— 


‘* As a wave passes over another wave, as a new leaf comes forth upon the 
naked branch, as new stars shine forth in the immensity of the heavens, so do 
new generations awake to life and change the scene of the world, and raise 
altars to the ideas for which their fathers raised scaffolds, and convert the 
victims of yesterday into priests, and open the fancy to the breath of new illu- 
sions, the sentiment to the love of new hopes, the spirit to the faith in new 
ideas; and each age says to the previous age, Get thee gone for that thou pre- 
ventest me seeing the sun of truth. Get thee gone, said Christianity to 
Paganism, and Paganism disappeared. Get thee gone, said the barbarians to 
Rome, and Rome fell. Get you gone, said the feudal chivalry armed with their 
lances to the last shadows of empire on the broken walls of Rome, and they 
went, with Theodoric, and Justinian, and Charles the Great. Get thee gone, 
said the kings to feudalism, and the castles were blown up with gunpowder. 
Get thee gone, philosophy kept saying, from the days of Abelard to the days of 
Descartes, and faith returned to heaven. Get thee gone, said the Renaissance 
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to the Middle Age, and over the penitent virgins of Giotto and Fra Angelico 
rose the virgins of Raphael, with the smile of Greece upon their lips. Get thee 
gone, said the jurisconsults from the royal law courts to the political power 
of the Pope, and that power fell into ruin. Get thee gone, said the middle class 
to absolute monarchy, and the absolute kings passed away on the wings of the 
revolutionary hurricane.” 


And here is the second :— 


‘*‘ From each of the centuries through which humanity has lived there rises 
an everlasting hymn, which like the echoes of the organ beneath the vaults of a 
Gothic cathedral inspires a strong religious sentiment. Bless with me, gentle- 
men, bless with me all the ages. Just as in the great laboratory of nature 
our body is formed out of all the substances of the earth, so in the 
great laboratory of history our intellect is formed out of all the ideas of the 
centuries. Bless them then with me, gentlemen; bless all the centuries; bless 
the prehistoric ages, for they were your cradle; bless the tribes, for they were 
your mothers; bless theocracy, in that it made secure the first religious senti- 
ment in the human heart; bless the heroic peoples and the labouring peoples, 
in that the first made you lords of society, and the second lords of nature; bless 
the philosophers, in that they opened your reason to the infinite, and made you 
hear in your spirit the voice of conscience ; bless the conquerors, in that they 
with their swords blotted out frontiers and united races ; bless the first century, 
because it was the century in which human unity cemented by war, and divine 
unity cemented by revelation, gave each other an immortal embrace in the 
bosom of your spirit; bless the second century, because it turned all ideas into 
that law which still guards the paradise of your hearth.” 


And so all the centuries get blessed one after another in this 


modern Song of the Three Children, which may well raise a smile on 
the countenance of the reader who studies it calmly, but which was 
received with the “frenetic applause” which usually greets Seior 
Castelar when his genius, overmastering both him and his audience, 
hurries them off into space on a whirlwind of startling thoughts and 
gorgeous words, 

To tell the reader who has accompanied me through these extracts 
that he is making acquaintance with one of the most diffuse of writers, 
is to tell him that the sun shinesat noon. Sefor Castelar’s diffuseness 
will, however, seldom weary those who make acquaintance with him 
in Spanish. As soon would they be likely to weary of a southern 
spring and its divine abundance. It would be impossible to imagine 
a stronger contrast than that which is presented by his style and 
that of another Spaniard of whom I said something a few months ago 
in the pages of this Review. While Balthasar Gracian, who as a 
stylist is Castelar’s béte noire, tortures himself to put, as Joubert would 
have said, a paragraph into a sentence, and a sentence into a phrase, 
and a phrase into a word, Castelar places no more constraint upon 
his writing than the nightingale does upon her song. His books 
are one long cascade of images and ideas, repeating themselves 
doubtless not unfrequently like the stars and flowers of his great 
countryman Calderon, but usually with a certain difference, which 
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prevents our having a feeling of satiety. Not but that he slips every 
now and then into strange faults of taste, as when he describes his 
pen as “the condensation of the electricity of his soul upon a point 
of steel;” but he knows how to put his readers upon such good 
terms with him that they only laugh and like him the better for 
such eccentricities. I would by no means, however, advise any one 
to try the experiment of reading any great amount of him in 
English. The only one of his works which I have come across in 
our tongue is far from attractive reading. It is a volume com- 
posed of a long essay on Byron, and some minor papers; but Seiior 
Castelar, with all respect to him, knows next to nothing of Byron, 
and what he has to say about him appears in an English dress so 
Jade, that it it is almost certain to give the reader a totally wrong 
impression of the man. I have been met, indeed, when I spoke 
admiringly of him in this country, by the question, ‘‘ But did he not 
write that paper about Byron which was translated in 1875?” and 
have had to reply with confusion of face, “It is too true.” Even in 
that paper, however, there are notable things, as, for example, the 
following :— 


‘*T love equally liberty and equality. I cannot conceive them separated. I 
believe them to be not conditions but essentials of justice. But separate them, 
and compel me to choose, and I take liberty. In France there is more equality 
than in England. In England there is more liberty than in France. I decide 


for England.” 

It must have been a pure accident which directed the translator to 
a work so unworthy of her powers; and to translate some of the 
better speeches of Sefior Castelar, or portions of his book upon Italy, 
would be so good a deed, that I cannot help hoping she may turn her 
attention in that direction. 

To return, however, to the “Lectures.” The whole tendency of the 
book is democratic, but it is not primarily political at all. Seior 
Castelar’s first purely political work was, so far as I am aware, his 
Formula del Progreso. 

This little treatise is a sort of manual of democratic principles 
divided into some twenty chapters, in which Sefor Castelar reviews 
the opinions and history of the Old Absolutists, of their successors, 
the Neo-Catholics, whose ideas are entirely different from and far 
less liberal than those of the fraction of French politicians who have 
been sometimes known by that name, of the Moderado or Conserva- 
tive, the Union Liberal (shall we say Conservative Liberal, or Liberal 
Conservative ?), and of the Progresista parties. 

After describing the great achievements of this last political con- 
nection, he shows how, in his opinion, it became in 1837 false to its 
original convictions, and made the formation of a democratic party 
a necessity. He then states with his usual clearness, and illustrates 
with his usual skill, the ideas of that new party. 
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Arrived at the end of his survey and exposition, Seiior Castelar 
sums up his conclusions in a sort of epilogue, which contains the 
following table of the ideas which he defends in the Formula del 
Progreso :— 


1. Right as the basis of the sovereignty of the people. 2. Equality of political 
rights for all citizens. 3. Liberty of the press. 4. Liberty of association for all 
the ends of human activity. 5. Universal suffrage. 6. Thejury. 7. Inviola- 
bility of the domestic hearth and of the person. 8. Administrative decentrali- 
sation. 9. Independence within their defined spheres of the municipality and 
the province. 10. Irremovability of public officers. 11. The ‘‘ impét unique.” 
12. Abolition of monopolies and of all indirect taxes. 13. Liberty of commerce. 
14. Liberty of credit. 15. Equal consideration and respect for all manifesta- 
tions of the human spirit. 16. Elevation of all classes and of all citizens to 
public life. 17. Abolition of the punishment of death. 18. Abolition of the 
conscription, making the service of arms a true profession for the soldier, as 
for the officer. 19. Abolition of all exceptional privileges and jurisdictions. 
20. The consecration, in a word, of human responsibility with all its rights and 


all its faculties. 

Against the great majority of these principles, as explained by 
Seiior Castelar, few sincere and strong Liberals in this country would 
have much to advance. 

As to the fifth, they would probably ask whether a country so 
ignorant as Spain is really fit for universal suffrage ? 

The eleventh they would regard as a “ pious wish ;” and while 
entirely agreeing with the latter part of the twelfth, they would be 
content to approach its realisation by very gradual steps. 

Sefior Castelar must, one would think, have been led by the 
horrors of Alcoy and Cartagena to reconsider the seventeenth; while 
with regard to the eighteenth it is to be feared, from some of his 
later utterances, that he is a convert to a system far more hateful 
even than the conscription—the system of universal military service. 

While, however, there are many details in the book to which ex- 
ception might be taken, it was, at the time when it was written, as 
well as in 1870, when it was republished, calculated to do much 
good. It is free from any vestige of hostility to property, of social 
envy, or, indeed, of any of those evil passions which are so often 
associated with democracy, and it is most emphatic in its denuncia- 
tion of one of the worst heresies which foreign Liberals have 
inherited from an unhappy.past—a desire to exalt the State at the 
expense of the just rights of the individual. 

When he wrote it, Seiior Castelar was a fervent though an ex- 
tremely liberal Catholic. He has seen reason to alter his views now, 
but his change of religious opinion has left his political ideas just 
where they were. On the whole, we think that every fair-minded 
Liberal will admit the Formula del Progreso to be the work of an 
able and virtuous if somewhat enthusiastic mind. Its faults are 
only those of five-and-twenty. 

The publication of the Formula del Progreso led to a violent con- 
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troversy in the Madrid press, all sections of opinion joining in the 
fray. Conspicuous amongst the combatants on the anti-democratic 
side were Carlos Rubio and Campoamor, a poet whose name is, we 
suspect, hardly more known in London than it is in Bokhara, but 
who deserves better treatment at our hands. The first of these, a 
personal friend of Castelar’s, attacked, from the Progresista point of 
view, chiefly the fundamental doctrines of the book ; while the second, 
from the Moderado point of view, appears to have made a personal 
attack upon its author. Sefor Castelar replied to both; in a calm 
philosophical tone to Rubio, and somewhat more sharply to Cam- 
poamor, whom he treats as a typical doctrinaire, using that phrase, 
of course, not as it is often used by ignorant persons in England, as 
a term of abuse for any politician who rises above mere clap-trap and 
empiricism, but as the designation of a particular school of thinkers, 
the school which, in the words of Seiior Castelar, “had Guizot for 
its pontiff, Cousin for its priest, Villemain for its oracle in the 
University, and Louis Philippe for its God.” 

These controversial writings, with some pieces by other com- 
batants on the same side of the question, are bound up in a volume 
called the Defensa de la Formula del Progreso, and to them are added 
a democratic catechism explaining, expanding, illustrating, and 
enforcing the ideas briefly set forth in the table which I have given 
above. The democratic catechism is probably the only thing in this 
volume which would have any interest for those who are not very 
well acquainted with the recent history of Spain. 

By this time Seiior Castelar was already one of the most important 
journalists in Madrid, and some of the articles belonging to this 
period of his career have been collected in a volume called Historia, 
Religion, Arte, y Politica, on which, however, I must not linger. 

Meantime the late Mr. Buckle was busily engaged in his study, 
reading or writing I know not how many hours a day, and coming 
to those wonderful conclusions about the state of Spain which he 
later gave to mankind, representing that country as “ sleeping on 
untroubled, unheeding, impassive—receiving no impressions from 
the rest of the world, and making no impressions upon it—a huge 
and torpid mass, the sole representative now remaining of the 
feelings and knowledge of the Middle Ages.” 

Spain, however, was going her own way, and that way was not 
the one of which Mr. Buckle was dreaming in his study. Spain 
was manifesting a fresh and vigorous life in more than one direction. 
She had in these years a campaign in Morocco, which was a foolish 
business enough, but she had also a great outburst of material pros- 
perity and no small amount of intellectual life, as any one who 
read her newspapers would soon have found out. It seemed to more 
than one foreign observer, in the first half of the sixties, that if the 
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Court would only show a little common sense, the Queen might 
arrive at the end of her reign without a catastrophe. The strong 
hand of O’Donnell held the helm in a firm grasp, and he was sup- 
ported by a party which looked none the less powerful because 
Seifior Castelar and his friends thundered against its want of definite 
principles. 

It was not, however, written that the Court should be wise. 
Things went from bad to worse, and those Englishmen who watched 
the affairs of Spain began to see that the vessel would soon be upon 
the rocks. 

Seiior Castelar was all this time occupied in doing his best to 
send it thither; and from his point of view quite rightly, for he 
held that with the Bourbons, or any other royal race, Spain could 
come to no good. Their disappearance was to him a condition pre- 
cedent of all good government and real national well-being. His 
means of acting upon public opinion were twofold: first, indirectly, 
as professor of history in the University of Madrid; and, secondly, 
as director of the Democracia. At length, in an evil hour, some impru- 
dent adviser suggested to Isabella II. the unhappy idea of helping 
the public treasury by handing over to the nation, to be disposed of 
by public auction, the domains of*the Crown, reserving to herself 
twenty-five per cent. out of the proceeds. These domains, however, 
unfortunately, according to the view of the Liberal party, were 
already the property of the nation, so that the proposal of the Queen 
appeared to it not a “noble sacrifice,” but an attempt to take a 
fourth part of the value of certain national property out of the 
national pocket. A perfect tempest arose, and over all that tempest, 
louder than any, was heard the voice of Seiior Castelar. An article 
by him in the Democracia gave so much offence to the Government 
of Narvaez, who was then in power, that it suspended the writer 
from his professorial rights and duties, and dismissed the high- 
minded rector who had refused to proceed academically against him, 
thereby occasioning an émeute amongst the students, which was put 
down by force. y 

The articles written by Seiior Castelar during these years have 
been collected in three volumes called Cuestiones Politicas y Sociales, 
the last in the first volume being the one which cost him, for a time, 
his position in the university. 

It became ever more and more clear that only violence could put 
an end to a state of armed peace between the people and their rulers, 
and at last, in January, 1866, Prim raised the banner of insurrec- 
tion at Aranjuez. His attempt, however, was premature, and he 
had to escape for his life. Meanwhile Seiior Castelar was continuing 
the struggle in the press, and the record of his share in it will be 
found in the second volume of the work to which I have just called 
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attention, while the third sets forth his aspirations and those of the 
party of which he was the ablest mouthpiece. 

In the month of June, 1866, there occurred a rising of a portion 
of the artillery in Madrid, which was supported by a popular insur- 
rection. This affair attracted very little attention in England, pro- 
bably because we were ourselves at the time in the midst of one of 
our innocent little political crises. None the less was it very bloody 
and desperate, and nothing was more natural than that the Govern- 
ment which had been threatened by it should let fall a heavy hand 
upon all concerned. Seiior Castelar, who was one of them, was 
extremely fortunate in being allowed to escape to the frontier, aided 
by some of the victorious party. He made Paris the head-quarters 
of his exile, and was able, thanks to the astonishing fertility of his 
pen, to make a good livelihood, and to assist not a little some of his 
less lucky companions. 

Among the works which he composed at this time were a long 
series of Semblanzas, the only one of which that I have read is the far 
from successful portrait of Byron, which I have mentioned above. 

Another work was Un Ano en Paris, consisting of a series of notes 
and articles which appeared originally in American periodicals. This 
is not one of its author’s books which we should like any one to 
read who did not know many of his other writings ; but nevertheless it 
throws a good deal of light upon his character, and is a most curious 
description of the “ Capital of Pleasure” as it looked to a grave and 
high-minded Spaniard in the last days of the Second Empire, when 
Liberty, to use his own words, “ seemed to have disappeared for 
ever, and Democracy to be falsified into Cesarism.” 

Another production of this time was the first volume of his 
Recuerdos de Italia, which it is impossible to pass by with a single 
sentence, for this is the one of Sefior Castelar’s works which will 
probably be the most popular in this country when it comes to be 
known. It consists of a series of sketches put together in no par- 
ticular order, and the result of more than one visit to the peninsula. 
The book is characterized throughout by the richest and most 
abounding eloquence, an eloquence somewhat too Corinthian for a 
severe taste, but very admirable in its own kind. 

The first paper records its author’s arrival in Rome while the 
temporal power was still in existence, and while almost every con- 
ceivable administrative error was flourishing under its shade. Speak- 
ing of the pontifical army, Seiior Castelar observes that’those nations 
who, if one might have drawn an inference from their history, should 
have given the most soldiers, really gave the fewest. 


_ “Spain committed suicide to save Catholicism. The bones of her sons have, 
since the sixttenth century, whitened every field of battle on which it was 
necessary to defend that religion. We gave for it all the life-blood of our 
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veins, all the vital breath of our spirit. Well, then, there are only eight-and- 
thirty Spanish soldiers in the pontifical army! On the other hand Holland, 
which with its House of Orange saved the Reformation ané@ initiated liberty of 
thought in the modern world, has sent a great number of volunteers. This is 
a proof that while religious freedom has maintained the faith of Catholics in 
Protestant countries, intolerance has extinguished their faith in the countries 
where it appeared most alive and most exaltée.” 


From St. Peter’s we pass to the Colosseum, the great ruin which 
has inspired so many eloquent pages, but not many, I think, more 
eloquent than this :— 


‘*In the brightness of the moon as it rose, in the echoes of the bells which 
sounded amid the uncertain shadows, it seemed to me that I saw the souls of 
departed generations rising from the dust, and coming in a flight silent as the 
flight of the bats, to review and visit the sites consecrated by their memories 
and beloved even in the regions of the tomb. I longed to detain the dead, and 
to tell them—ah, to tell them !—that which passes in our world. ‘If ye are the 
souls of tribunes, of senators, of Caesars, know that the centuries have wasted 
away even the steps of the altars which were the heirs of your altars—by force 
of kissing them. All the gods which ye believed immortal are dead, and the 
ideas which animated them whirl round in the abyss of history like dry leaves 
loosened in the course of the continuous development of the human mind. Now 
the Nereids no longer float softly in the sea-foam, now the nymphs of marble 
whiteness sigh no more in the whispering groves. The god Pan has let fall the 
pipe which filled the woods with melody, To the drunkenness of the Bacchante 
has succeeded maceration, penitence, and a horror of nature. A son of the 
Jews, of the slaves, of that race who with the whip in their faces and the chain 
on their feet raised the masses of the Colosseum, has slain and buried the gods 
who inspired Horace and Virgil, who sustained Scipio on the plains of Carthage 
and Marius on the Campi Putridi, who engendered art and led victery captive. 
In vain Tacitus looked with contempt on the obscure youth, the poor carpenter 
of Judzea; in vain Apuleius ridiculed him in his apologues and fables. Not 
even the immortal laugh of Lucian could avail anything against the breath that 
was breathed from those lips, against the ideas which were exhaled from that 
conscience. The gods are dead and Rome has fallen dead on their corses. The 
Colosseum is a mass of ruins, where the Romans adore the gallows of their 
former slaves. In the Capitol are celebrated the ceremonies of the Nazarenes. 
They whom ye believed to be disturbers of the public peace have their altars 
and sacrifices where the gods of Camillus and Cato had theirs. Barbarous 
races from the north stifled the oracles, interrupted the sacred ceremonies, 
giving up, as it were a prey, the human conscience to the crowds of cenobites 
who rose from the sewers and the catacombs. And when the new belief had 
taken possession of all souls, when it had placed its altars in the place of the 
old altars, as if the mind of man were condemned perpetually to weave and 
unweaye the same web of ideas, new combatunts, new tribunes, new apostles, 
new martyrs arose to destroy the faith which their predecessors begat. And 
the conscience passes through new phases, the heart through new sorrows, this 
blood-stained world through fresh agonies of grief.’ ” 


A paper on the Catacombs is followed by one on the Sistine 
Chapel, which has never, so far as I know, been better described. 
The following passage contains its quintessence :— 

‘* Read all the treatises that have been written on the Sublime, and you will 


find it very hard to grasp the conception. It is difficult to explain a thrill 
which is felt twice or thrice in a lifetime ; an idea of which there are only some 
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half-a-dozen examples in history. But lift your eyes to the vault of the 
Sistine ! there is the Sublime—there is the disproportion between our weak 
being and the infinite forces of an idea which oppresses and reduces us to 


nothing under its incommensurable grandeur. That is the Sublime—a pleasure 
in a pain.” 


The next paper is on the Campo Santo of Pisa, which is succeeded 
by two on Venice, from the second of which I quote the following :— 


“<The beliefs which five centuries of faith and of martyrdom had raised have 
fallen in three centuries of analysis. The ancient day of the soul is set, and we 
are not sure that a new day will rise. The bell which now tolls the Ave Maria, 
the organ which still accompanies the chant of the monks, the image which is 
still venerated by the sailors of the Adriatic, are on their way to be like the 
Greek hymns, like the bas-reliefs of the Parthenon—objects of artistic but not 
objects of religious worship. Here, too, one catches arising from the waters an 
elegiac lament to be compared only with the lament of the ancient Sirens when 
they heard that the world was called to a new faith.” 


This passage forms the introduction to a conversation held, or 
supposed to have been held, with a young monk of the Armenian 
monastery of St. Lazzaro, which thus concludes :— 


‘* Do not be like the Jew who shuts himself up in the prayers of his Bible 
and believes that since that early day the human race has not been able to add 
one religious truth to the Jewish idea. 

‘‘ Christianity, more human, and more divine at the same time, has added the 
Gospel. Why should we not add to the Gospel, the Renaissance, Philosophy, 
the Revolution, which have raised to the sphere of social life three Christian 
words—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ?” 


The next paper is on the Pope—“ El Dios del Vaticano.” Con- 
summately wise and just, as well as nobly eloquent, it gives all due 
credit to the Popes for what they did, in long bygone days, for 
Italy and the world; nor does it fail to do justice to the many good 
qualities and good intentions of Pius IX., while it shows how the 
Papacy has been gradually sinking ever since the thirteenth century, 
which began as an age of faith and ended as an age of heresy. 

The following paragraph is characteristic : — 


‘* Every sect shuts itself up in itself, and does more than ignore the history 
of its opponents. It calumniates them, dishonours them, speaks ill of them, 
believing that it thereby realises a good, and an eternal good. Imagine what 
the history of Christianity would be like if recounted by a Jew. Imagine what 
the history of modern Judaism would be like if recounted by a ferocious 
Inquisitor. The Catholic hardly understands the development of the Protestant 
peoples. The Protestant calls the Pope Anti-Christ. Read an orthodox Greek, 
and he will demonstrate to you that Byzantinism, which we consider to be the 
very extreme of moral degradation, would have saved the world by its meta- 


physics if it had not fallen into the power of the lawyers, that is to say, of the 
Roman canonists.” 


The following likewise seems to deserve citation :— 


‘**All the harmonies of the Middle Age arise from this enmity between the 
Papacy and the Empire. Without the first Europe would have been but a 
camp; without the second she would have been but a monastery. Their 
mutual opposition sayes human culture in its entirety. 
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“And the spirit overflows in Europe, and the East rises like a magical 
enchantment to set bounds toit, and the monks preach and the populations 
agitate themselves, feeling new life awake in their breast, and the roads fill 
with crusaders, and the multitudes know not whence they came nor whither 
they go, yet they know that some mystery envelops and sustains them, and 
they believe every city to be Jerusalem and every monument to be the Holy 
Sepulchre, and every wild plain to be the desert, until a great portion of the 
ancient ignorance vanishes away, and a great portion of modern equality comes, 
thanks to a common struggle and common sufferings, which reveal the identity 
and unity of nature in each man and in all men, who go forth slaves of theo- 
cracy, of feudalism, and return prepared to enter as free men into the munici- 
palities. They pass from Europe as believers, and come back from the desert 
with the doubt of Job in their souls, disposed to enter upon another phase of 
civilisation. The Pope has believed that by agitating Europe he would save the 
faith, but by doing so he has awoke reason in Europe.” 


Further on we have the following striking words on the utter 
failure of the Popes, in spite of their long political supremacy, and 
their careful shutting out of modern influences from the States of 
the Church, to revive the Middle Age in Rome. 


** Ah, Pontiffs! the gods whom you tried to annihilate have raised themselves, 
if not to the heaven of religion, at least to another most beautiful heaven, the 
heaven of art; while the spirit of the Middle Age which you strive to resusci- 
tate sinks every day deeper into the past. All that you curse is born again; all 
that you would fain vivify is dying. Does that say nothing to the infallible 
Pope, to the god of the Vatican ? 

“But it is not I who will sin by exclusiveness and intolerance. The 
eighteenth century in its work of destruction might, looking at life on one of its 
aspects only, believe in the necessity of destroying all the Middle Age. The 
nineteenth century in its labour of reconstruction, of reconciliation, cannot say 
that ten centuries, a thousand years, have been useless to human progress, and 
have left nothing planted deep in our civilisation and culture. That spiritual 
tendency, that idealist tendency of the Middle Age, must revive in ours, without 
its exclusive character, reconciling itself with nature and with science.” 


The last three chapters of vol. i. are on the Ghetto and on 


Naples. I will only quote one or two lines which occur in the first 
of these. 


‘“* We must have an end of all persecution of ideas. I condemn the Govern- 
ment of Rome when it oppresses the Jews, and the Government of Prussia 
when it proscribes the Jesuits. I affirm that to persecute ideas is like persecu- 
ting light, air, electricity, or the magnetic fluid, because ideas escape from all 
persecution, and raise themselves above all power.” 

The second volume, which was published some years later, but is 
too nearly allied to the first to be separated from it, begins with an 
interesting preface followed by two papers of only secondary merit, 
on the Engadine and the principality of Monaco, which are brought, 
of course, into strong contrast. The first of them contains, at 
page 11, a passage which may be commended to the attention of 
some of our German friends who, new even to the theory, and still 
more to the practice, of political liberty, have carried into their 
Culturkampf not a little of that intolerance which they so justly 
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condemn, and which, appropriate enough to those whom they perse- 
cute, does scant credit to the liberal principles which they think they 
have adopted, but do not yet quite understand. 


‘Tn the Lower Engadine all the villages are Protestant with the exception 
of the jurisdiction of Tarasp; but the old intolerance has given way and reli- 
gious liberty has taken root. In the midst of a population whose religious 
practices are confined almost exclusively to the reading of the Bible and to 
attending on Sunday the services of the Church, the Capuchin friars pass 
with their vestments of serge and their rosary at their girdle, murmuring 
prayers which in other times the Protestants would have forcibly smothered as 


intolerable superstitions, and every one now looks on with calm curiosity and 
salutes them with religious respect. 


‘*See how democratic institutions by their marvellous flexibility, by their 
tendency to renovation and progress, by their harmony with human reason, 


serve to the development of the modern spirit and the completion of pacific 
reforms.” 


Next comes a better paper on Morence the Beautiful, and another 
upon Mantua and Virgil, whom Seiior Castelar thoroughly appeciates 
and understands, alike on his ancient and his modern side. 


‘Of delicate nature, of nervous temperament, of tender heart, of exquisite 
sensibility, Virgil would have been in the Middle Ages a monk consecrated to 
the mystical adoration of God in the cloister, and in antiquity he was a poet 
consecrated to the fervent adoration of nature. 


“* He has from the ancients their perfection of form, their austere sobriety, 
their perfectly pure taste, their verses cut as ifin marble of Paros, the art of 
materializing ideas so as to place them before the eyes in relief, and to etherealize 
matter so as to convert it into spirit. By these qualities, common to all the 
ancient culture, he is Greek like Sophocles or Plato. But there is in him a 
certain profound melancholy, a certain strange sadness—the home sickness of 


the infinite, the aspiration to another ideal—which herald as it were the coming 
of the divine and absolute spirit.” 


We next reach a paper on St. Francis, considered as the reviver 
of the Christian ideal, the beginner of that reaction against feudalism 
and force from which is descended the democratic movement of our 
own days. 

This is the longest and most important piece in the two volumes, 
and should please almost equally the sons of the crusaders and the 
sons of Voltaire—such of them, at least, as have the historical 
instinct, or, in other words, such of them as can contemplate ideas and 
characters not merely in relation to their own opinions, but in rela- 
tion to the times to which they belonged. 

The passages in which the highest praise is given to the Fran- 
ciscan artists, while Overbeck and his reactionary friends are put in 
their proper place, the description of Assisi, the account of the 
growth of the Franciscan legend, and of the inimitable Mioretti, are 
all excellent and in the highest degree worth reading, even by those 
who are familiar with all that Hase has said about St. Francis from 
the liberal-Protestant, and Renan from the independent, point of 
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view. Space will, however, only allow me to translate one of many 
paragraphs to which I would fain call attention. After a beautiful 
description of Elda as it looked on the 2nd of August, when the 
people thronged to the dismantled Franciscan monastery to celebrate 
the great Franciscan festival of St. Mary of the Angels, after 
recalling his early beliefs and explaining how they had faded away 
under the light of knowledge and of maturity, Seiior Castelar makes, 
in singularly clear language, his profession of faith, which might be 
defined in Mr. Arnold’s words as “morality touched with emotion,” 
but containing few of the dogmatic and none of the mythological 
elements which were connected with the religion of his youth. 

- After many pages, not inferior in beauty to what follows, we 
come to this passage :-—. 


‘Mysteries of History! In the age of St. Francis, in the thirteenth century, 
there were two men whose reason touched the uttermost confines of science, 
whose words contained the profoundest abysses of thought—Titans supporting 
on their shoulders the weight of eternity. One of them was called St. Buona- 
ventura, and the other was called St. Thomas—the Plato and the Aristotle of 
the Middle Age. Both had penetrated the innermost recesses of the human 
spirit, and surveyed in matchless flight the inaccessible heights of the infinite. . 
. . » yet neither the one nor the other succeeded in establishing a high esthetic 
faith, which should be felt alike by the peasant and by the painter; neither 
succeeded in moving the world to the creation of an austere society, which 
should bear in its bosom the germs of an universal revolution; neither suc- 
ceeded in raising up not only confessors, poets, martyrs, architects, painters, 
and sculptors, but multitudes of both sexes ready to live combating and to die 
sacrificing themselves for a mysterious ideal: no, this miraculous work was for 
a poor distraught youth, stoned by the children in the streets, and laughed at 
by all prudent, comfortable people—for the il/wminé St. Francis. And why ? 
As reasonable were it to ask why the Redeemer was not that man of morality 
whose simple words stirred up the human conscience, and who died by poison, 
discussing with his disciples till the first beams of the morning, and the first 
shades of his agony, the existence of God and the immortality of the soul; why 
he was not the immortal author of the Banquet or of the Phzdo, he who had 
seen all things in their Ideas and all Ideas in the Eternal, who had spoken 
of the infinite and of its light in words which might have thrown the angels into 
ecstasy. As reasonable were it to ask why he was the obscure Jew, the Nazarene, 
disowned upon earth, who spoke to a nation the most despised of all nations, 
in the least known of languages, professing an idea evaporated by the ashes of 
Palestine, which had to breathe forth a new spirit in aromas of religious incense, 
and to root out and destroy nothing less than ancient Rome. Ah! the world is 
illuminated by the intelligence, but it is subdued by the will; it is the idea 
which enlightens, but it is the heart which conquers it. Those who know how 
to think do much, but those who know how to die do more. Reason is light, 
but love is the fire in which the worlds are forged.” 


The above is well worth the study of those who desire to under- 
stand the secret of the influence which Sefior Castelar has exercised 
in Spanish politics, for it is in no small degree to the possession of 
some of the qualities of St. Francis that he has owed and owes his 
great and indeed unique position. But it is also well worth the 
study of some who care nothing at all for Spain in particular or 
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Europe in general, of some whose attention is fixed on the ebb and 
flow of our home politics. 

If any one were to ask me what was the principal change that the 
reform measures of 1867 and 1868 made in Great Britain, I should 
reply that we are now governed by a far more excitable public than 
heretofore. I do not think we shall ever see in our times a states- 
man of the type of Sir Robert Peel wielding anything like the 
same power. He who would now occupy a similar place must have 
the skill to touch the hearts and imaginations of the masses, and all 
who cannot do that, however right they may be, must be content to 
see themselves outstripped in influence by persons who may lead far 
less wisely—nay, who may in perfect honesty and good faith get 
the country into very serious dangers. It is not a particularly 
cheering prospect—fits of excited Liberalism alternating with fits of 
stupid Conservatism for a whole generation. But we must look facts 
in the face. We must be prepared not only for an undue share of 
influence falling into the hands of honest enthusiasts, but for less 
honest persons using the excitability of the people for their own 
advantage. The years from this to the end of the century will, we 
fear, be a good time in England for demagogues of ability in either 
political camp. What all sensible men have to wish for is the rise 
of a race of liberal statesmen, who while they have wide knowledge 
and cool heads, have yet that deep sympathy and that power of 
imagination which can keep the electorate steady to their side. 
Never was there a time when the highest oratorical qualities were 
so much wanted, not within but without the walls of Parliament; 
never was there a time when a wise adviser would more decidedly 
say to a young aspirant to public life, “ Be sure to take a great pass- 
port of poetry.” 

The paper on St. Francis has as its next neighbour one on “ Sor- 
rento and Tasso,” full of graceful description and of criticism at once 
subtle and judicious, to which succeeds a still better one on the 
strange contrasts in the Rome of to-day, where the black and red 
parties stand facing each other with all shades of political colour 
between them. 

I wish I had room to cite a long passage which contains the views 
expressed to Sefior Castelar by an Italian politician on the relations 
of the Church and the State. They will be found at pages 300 to 
303. The spirit of them may be gathered from these two sentences. 
“Italy will not throw herself at the feet of the Pope, because that 
would be suicide; she will not oppress the Pope, because that would 
be madness. We will not go to Canossa with hair shirt and with 
sackcloth, but we will not enter as plunderers into the sphere of 
religious jurisdiction like the philosopher-kings of the last century.” 

We next come on a speech which was delivered at a great banquet 
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given at Rome in honour of Seiior Castelar, under the management 
of Mancini, Depretis, Crispi, and others, from which I will extract 
one paragraph, not because it is the most eloquent, but because it 
seems to me deserving of the greatest consideration on the part of 
those who, admitting Seiior Castelar’s greatness as an orator, do not 
do full justice to his merits as a statesman. He who, with his own 
past behind him, and with an audience assembled under the, auspices 
of those whose names I have just mentioned, before him, spoke as 
follows, has it in him, I venture to think, to be one of the greatest 
statesmen of our time. 


‘The dream of fifteen centuries is realised. You have done what the ancient 
Cesars could not do, nor the Ostrogothic and Lombard Kings. What Frede- 
rick of Swabia and his illustrious descendants could not effect by their death 
struggle with the Guelphs and the Angevins, that which neither Dante nor 
Petrarch saw in spite of their invoking the Emperor of Germany to make the 
sword of the Holy Empire the axis round which Italy revolved, that which 
Julius IJ. could not effect with his cannon, nor Leo X. with his arts, that 
which Savonarola could not make a reality by giving himself to God, nor 
Machiavelli by giving himself to the devil, has been done by you. You have 
made Italy one, you have made Italy free, you have made Italy independent. 
All this you, who are without doubt the most favoured of the generations, 
have attained by having re-united to the efforts of previous generations and to 
their martyrdoms the vital idea par excellence, the powerful idea par excellence 
the idea of liberty. But it is not enough to have succeeded. It is necessary at 
all costs to keep what you have got. A large experience teaches us how much 
easier it is to found than to consolidate public liberties. For the first, one great 
but common and rudimentary virtue is sufficient—the virtue of courage. For 
the second are required wisdom and prudence. Everything may be left in part 
to the hazards of the unforeseen, everything except the fate of nations. 

‘* Adventures in the case of peoples end almost always as the adventures do in 
the immortal work of our Cervantes—by great catastrophes. That only should 
be torn up by the root which cannot be reformed, and before you ask a reform 
through the laws it is necessary to formulate it with clearness, to diffuse it 
with perseverance, to propagate it by electoral meetings, to take care that from 
these electoral meetings it shall come up as a mysterious sap into parliaments, 
and from parliaments into governments. If a principle, however progressive it 
may appear, can compromise all that you have acquired, do not propose it and 
do not set it forth. Content yourselves with preparing it for the future. You 
who are by nature inclined to synthesis, do not fall into the error of errors—the 
error of looking only to liberty, and caring nothing for authority; the error of 
looking only to progress, and caring nothing for stability ; the error of looking 
only to the right of the individual, and having no care for the force of the 
community ; the error of looking only at the future, when every movement has 
in it the past, the future, and the present. 

‘* The ideal should be formulated, sustained, diffused every day with unequalled 
constancy, because it is the promise of the renovations necessary in human 
societies. But in order to give ita fair trial, never forget that every idea contains 
a logical series of ideas, and that every great work grows with the same slow- 
ness with which grow those natural objects which last the longest. 

“‘ The radical parties, the advanced parties of all Europe, must learn to unite 
courage with moderation, the scientific sense with the historical sense, a noble 
impatience for progress with that political tact, that measure of reality, that 
knowledge of the people without which you sow good and reap evil. Do not 
satisfy yourselyes with having founded Italy, preserve her; and let it never be 
said that to correct a defect in your statue, perhaps a necessary one, you have 
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dashed it into a thousand pieces. I shall never be weary of treating of this 
subject, for I believe that the greatest evil of modern democracies is impatience, 
and the one rock on which they may run is the work of the demagogue. Revo- 
lutionary pericds, the periods of violence, are closing all over Europe.” 

The next paper is on the island of Capri. In it I would call 
especial attention to the passage upon the Odyssey as the epic of 
Mediterranean, and the Lusiad as the epic of Oceanic navigation— 
a passage which will make the reader look anxiously for the book 
which Sefior Castelar has more than half promised upon Portugal. 
I long to read him on Prince Henry the navigator, a grand and 
touching figure, who has not yet found the “ vates sacer”’ whom he 
so richly deserved. 

The last piece is on St. Mark’s, and of it I will only say that a 
reader may lay down the Stones of Venice and take up the Recuerdos 
de Italia without subjecting Seiior Castelar, considered as a writer of 
prose, to an unfair test. 

During his years of exile one might have thought that Seiior 
Castelar would have had enough to do in the composition of these 
works, and in the long and interesting journeys which he made in 
various parts of Europe. Not at all. He likewise found ample time 
to conspire; and when the revolution of September, 1868, broke out 
at Cadiz under the direction of Admiral Topete, the gifted chief of 
the Spanish democracy had done not a little to impress a republican 
character upon that movement. 

When he returned to Spain he was received everywhere, from the 
frontier to Madrid, with the most enthusiastic welcome, and declared 
when he reached the capital, to a delighted multitude some ten 
thousand strong, that the time had come to have no more compro- 
mises with anybody or anything, so far as democracy and the republic 
were concerned. Unhappily and erroneously, as I hope he would 
be the first to admit now, it was to the Federal and not to the 
Unitary Republic that he lent the support of his splendid genius 
and boundless popularity. ‘“ Never,” says the author of a little 
sketch of his life, which has been extensively circulated in Spain, 
‘was any man obeyed with so much enthusiasm or confidence as was 
Seiior Castelar at this period.’ He was the idol of the democracy, 
pacific and warlike, conservative and revolutionary, transigent and 
intransigent, federal and unitary. Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Saragossa, Seville, Cadiz, and an immense number of other towns 
and cities, vied with each other in trying to obtain his services as their 
representative in the “Constituent Cortes,” but it was to Saragossa 
the heroic that this honour was accorded. 

His speeches in that assembly have been collected, and very noble 
specimens of oratory they are, but I must defer to a subsequent 
paper what I have to say as well of them as of many of his other 
works, and of the part he has played in the latest history of Spain. 


M. E. Grant Durr. 








EMPLOYMENT OF OUR ASIATIC FORCES IN EUROPEAN 
WARS. 


Tue startling and novel step—for which, like so many novelties, we 
are indebted to the erratic genius who rules our destinies at this 
critical conjuncture—of summoning our Asiatic subjects to fight our 
European foes, and (to borrow Canning’s phrase) calling the East 
upon the scene to redress the menaced balance of the West, has 
roused the most thoughtful and suggestive of our journalists to 
discuss the secondary and remoter consequences of that measure. In 
a remarkable article full of foresight and reflection, which well 
merits the grave consideration of both patriots and statesmen, the 
Spectator’ points out how pregnant with the widest and mightiest 
results the proceeding may not impossibly turn out to be, and 
how essential it.is that at the very outset England should clearly 
and thoroughly realise those speculative issues, and make up the 
national mind whether they are to be regarded as fraught with 
evil and danger, or with beckoning prospects of the most magnificent 
and dazzling order. In following out this prophetic vision, how- 
ever, which it does in a spirit of anxious and thoughtful inquiry very 
different from its usual rash and imperious dogmatism, it commits 
itself to views both of morals and philosophy prevalent enough no 
doubt, but to my mind so very questionable, that a searching exami- 
nation of them is greatly to be desired. One of the Spectator’s posi- 
tions I regard as utterly unsound; I am inclined to see hope and 
opportunities where it sees only peril and the probability of wrong ; 
and the patriotic temper breathing through the article, while more 
moderate than is customary, seems curiously at variance with the 
advanced and daring doctrines generally promulgated in its 
columns. 

We shall have to quote rather largely, but itis necessary to lay 
before our readers the entire substance of the argument we propose 
to question, and in the main to controvert. 


‘‘ With an audacity which, as we frankly concede to those who follow him, 
has in it something splendid, Lord Beaconsfield has broken through the traditions 
of a century, has broken through them successfully, and has at a stroke changed 
all the relations previously existing between India and the United Kingdom. 
He has changed India from a far-away Empire, secluded in the depths of Asia, 
to a closely-connected. dependency, situated for all purposes of practical 
politics, and especially for war, upon the Mediterranean. Talk of Russian 
intrusion into that sea, Lord Beaconsfield has brought India into it, with her 
whole army, and her boundless resources for the supply of men. In profound 





(1) May 4th. 
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secrecy, without a previous vote of Parliament, without a hint being given to 
the people, while his leader in the Commons was pledging himself to the lips 
that nothing was being done, he has ordered the Indian Army into Europe, 
avowedly to fight a European people, and the Indian Army has obeyed him 
with delight. .......... 

‘*So far as observers well accustomed to Sepoys can perceive, there would 
be no difficulty, except money, in landing 60,000 native troops, officered, 
drilled, and provided like Europeans, in any part of the Mediterranean. We 
could conquer the Turkish Empire in Asia from the European side, and never 
expend an Englishman........... 

‘‘ No such alteration in the position of this country as a fighting Power has 
occurred since she substituted Regular regiments for train-bands and feudal 
retainers, and it involves the entire future relation of the English people to 
themselves and to the world........... 

‘* We are constrained to believe, and we would gladly believe the contrary, 
that it will affect those relations for evil. We cannot think it well for any 
nation to be able to fight by deputy, to be able to wage war without making 
sacrifices, to be able to win territories for themselves through the aid of men 
who have no control over their policy, and who are not to be responsible for 
the successes they achieve—and we believe such a position especially bad for 
the English people. Already the worst tendency of that people is the one we 
may call the Carthaginian—the desire for empire to be created by mercenary 
swords. They have fought their greatest campaigns by the aid of subsidised 
allies. They have resolutely rejected a conscription, so resolutely that, by a 
strange perversion of ideas, they have boasted of their freedom from it as if it 
were a proof of superior virtue. They have refused even to submit to the 
universal military training which every statesman among them of both parties 
would, if it were politically safe to speak out, tell them was directly for their 
good—would make them healthier men, more active men, and men with more 
capacity for command, for obedience, and for organisation. "With the employ- 
ment of the natives of India as Imperial troops, the grand restraints on the 
English haughtiness and disposition to crush down instead of conciliating 
opposition will be removed. .......... 

‘We cannot believe that a power so terrible, and to be used with so little 
responsibility to its subjects, can be trusted to any government or any nation 
without moral and political deterioration. The single check on the military 
governments of the Continent, the one barrier against grand wars of aggrandise- 
ment, is that the army is the nation, that if Prince Bismarck, or Prince Gort- 
chakoff, or M. Gambetta engage in wars of conquest, they must conquer by 
expending those who ultimately rule them. The English people are about to 
throw even that check away, and embark on huge enterprises in the security, 
or at least in the belief that they have behind them the soldiers of a continent 
whom they rule, but who are not themselves, to whom they need only give pay 
and honours. That the men come voluntarily, willingly, even delightedly to 
the work does not alter the case, which is this,—that they are not us, that the 
burden of the sadness of their loss does not fall on English homes. Take them 
in the very best point of view, a true point, it would seem, for the hour, as 
our willing allies, and still they relieve us of a strain which, if it ought to be 
borne, ought to be borne alone by the nation which decides that it has to be 
endured. There are no allies on earth to whom a people like the English, with 
their secular history of effort and of freedom, ought to entrust their work. 
There is in the whole arrangement a shifting of the burden from the rulers on 
to their dependants, a reliance on expense as an equivalent for self-sacrifice, a 
postponement of national duty for the sake of national ease, which can produce 
no good. Can it be well that at this moment, when temper and reason are 
still struggling, that the second restraining force should be removed, that they 
should be reminded that they can dispose of other races than their own, that 
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they have a recruiting-ground in Asia which costs them nothing but money, 
and which cannot be exhausted? We say nothing of what appears to us the 
wickedness of ruling India because Europe is nobler than Asia, and then 
calling in Asia to beat down Europe; nothing of the fierce jealousy which all 
Europe will henceforth feel of our possession of the mighty Empire at last 
brought home to its doors—an Empire which, if its people will fight on our 
side, becomes a seventh Great Power, stronger for invasion than any of the 
six, except, perhaps, Germany—and confine ourselves to the single and, as we 
believe, unanswerable question,—Is it well, for the sake of success in a single 
quarrel, to deteriorate the nation, to make universal military training impos- 
sible, to rely on Asiatic swords instead of our own, to sink from the Roman 
position, of which we were so proud, to the Carthaginian? The nation seems 
for the moment intoxicated with its new strength, but when the statesmen meet 
again, we trust that among them, at least, we shall find a few who can think of 
the future as well as the present, and plead that national strength can never 


be found in a measure which, so far as it succeeds, must emasculate the national 
character.” 


The first comment we have to make is, that the Spectator not only 
condemns Englishmen for declining to submit the whole youth of 
the nation to that “universal military training” which is the 
fashion and the law elsewhere, and which, our Contemporary main- 
tains, is judged by every statesman of all parties to be politically 
desirable, and indeed essential, both in a social, personal, and even 
moral point of view—but goes on to blame them in the most decided 
terms for that obstinate ‘perversion of ideas” which makes them 
insist on raising their standing armies by voluntary enlistment, 
instead of by obligatory and forcible conscription, according to the 
example set us by the military empires and republics of the Conti- 
nent. Now the former doctrine we shall not here elaborately 
controvert; we may even admit that the adoption of the training 
recommended would be attended with some incidental and collateral 
gains, though at the cost of risking or surrendering a certain portion 
of our industrial supremacy, already gravely menaced. But we cannot 
but think that the view in question springs from hasty and partial con- 
sideration. The Spectator overlooks one of the most undesirable, and 
yet inevitable, consequences of the system it recommends. Military 
training cannot fail to generate military tastes; you cannot create 
warlike discipline and habits without at the same time fostering 
warlike ideas; it is idle and shallow, it seems to us, to fancy that 
you can make a camp life, habituation to arms and tactics, direct 
preparation, that is, for the work of fighting and slaughter (for, in 
plain terms, it means this, if it means anything serious at all) the 
earliest and most universal occupation of the young citizen in his 
most plastic years, the indispensable preliminary to all the other 
various businesses of life, without instilling into his mind the notion 
that antagonism, conflict, and campaigning are likely enough to be 
the paramount, and may be the most sacred, as they can easily 
become the most welcome, functions claimed from him by the State. 

VOL. XXIII. N.S. 3K 
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You say to the youth as soon as he comes forth from school and 
college, teeming with fun, overflowing with energy, eager for adven- 
ture, “ First of all you must be ready to fight, you must qualify 
yourself to fight well, and to fight against any one whom your 
country or your colonel tells you to regard as an enemy ;””—and then 
you fancy that after a couple of years spent in learning this lesson, 
and learning it in daily companionship with hundreds of others as 
busy with it as himself, he will not have taken to the trade with zeal, 
and like it better than the more laborious and less exciting callings 
by which bread is to be earned, families maintained, and the nation 
carried forward in its progress. Is there foresight, is there wisdom, 
is there even sound sense or solid morals in proposing thus to arouse 
and engrain in the natures of the whole coming generation those 
sentiments of Chauvinism, ambition, and aggrandisement, so easily 
disguised under the names of patriotism and preparation, which now 
on the Continent are keeping millions under arms, which engross half 
the engineering talent of the time in devising weapons for mutual 
destruction, and which we are beginning dimly to recognise as con- 
stituting the curse and opprobrium of our age? If there is a nation in 
Europe qualified by its blessed insularity, its dawning morality, its 
incipient perceptions of what is truly great and wise to give a new 
direction to the march of human progress, that nation surely is our 
own; and yet we are urged quite gratuitously, and apparently in 
the pure excitement of the imitative spirit, to throw aside our noble 
possibilities and to follow the vulgar example of military monarchies 
elsewhere, who have neither our rare exemptions nor our loftier aims. 

The Spectator has never been distinguished for its pacific temper, 
but at least it has always taken a high moral tone, and in dealing 
with political questions has been prone to consider, more than most 
journals, what was right or wrong rather than what was expedient 
or the contrary. It has usually gone in for resolute conscientiousness 
—often for downright Christianity ; and no public instructor has 
preached the Fiat justitia, ruat celum with sterner courage. There- 
fore we are the more surprised at finding our high-minded guide 
appearing as an enthusiastic votary not only of universal military 
training as the most obligatory part of the curriculum of national 
education, but of imperative and inescapable conscription as the 
fittest mode of recruiting our standing armies. We have always 
understood that if there be one thing indisputably wicked, it is to 
take human life otherwise than in self-defence, or by necessity, or in 
a righteous quarrel; that to slaughter, and to slaughter wholesale, 
men who have done you no wrong, against whom you feel no anger, 
and with whom you were the best of friends but yesterday, is to 
commit this primd facie wicked action in its most succinct and naked 
form; and that to do all this at the command of your superior in 
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military rank or administrative position, of whom you ask no ques- 
tions and upon whose wisdom, justice, or temper, you have no reason 
to place reliance, is if possible an aggravation of the criminality of 
the original proceeding. An army collected and officered by volun- 
tary enlistment is composed either of men so unthinking, and with 
the moral sense so unawakened or so inchoate, that the reality of the 
position in which they have placed themselves has never presented 
itself to their imagination ; or of those who, by a process of sophistry 
which they call reasoning, have persuaded themselves that it is their 
duty to serve their country in this anomalous fashion, and in this 
special and probably congenial office ; that it is for their rulers— 
wise or foolish, good or bad—to determine the righteousness of the 
war, and for themselves to obey blindly and never suffer the question 
of right or wrong to present itself to their thoughts and disturb the 
concentrated simplicity and effectiveness of their violence; or per- 
haps that the entire sinfulness of the act—if sinfulness there be, as 
there usually is—lies with those who give the command, and 
not with those who execute it; so that neither generals nor soldiers, 
but only the Sovereign or the Cabinet, incur the faintest responsi- 
bility here or risk of punishment hereafter, however oppres- 
sive, iniquitous, scandalous, and sanguinary the war and its details 
may be. Somehow or other these men contrive to satisfy their 
consciences, incomprehensible as the modus operandi may appear to us: 
those who believe in inherited guilt and altruistic punishment and 
imputed righteousness and vicarious redemption, may conceivably 
count upon vicarious damnation likewise; and thus go to the soldier’s 
massacre or the soldier’s grave with the cwur léger of Emile Ollivier, 
or the glowing enthusiasm of the undoubting Islamite. They must 
settle the matter with themselves, do the questionable duty they 
have chosen, and accept the consequences they have incurred—or 
determined to ignore. They have voluntarily selected their career ; 
it has not been forced upon them from above, or ab extra, or by lot." 


(1) These considerations may, many of them, seem extravagant enough in this con- 
juncture of passion and excitement. ‘They are not novel, however: we find even 
stronger expressions in the Westminster Review more than thirty years ago :— 

“When a statesman declares war in consequence of any of the ordinary motives 
thereto—for the sake of a rich colony which he is desirous to obtain, to prevent an 
ambitious neighbour from acquiring what might render him a formidable rival, to 
restore a monarch dethroned by a people wearied of his manifold oppressions, to resent 
a private wrong or avenge a diplomatic insult—his thoughts on the matter seldom 
travel beyond the issuing of a manifesto, the appointment of a general, the levying of 
troops, and the imposition of taxes for the maintenance of the contest. He is, therefore, 
wholly unconscious of what in reality he is doing; and if a sage were to go to him, as 
Nathan went to David, and say, ‘Sir, you have given orders for the commission of 
murder on a monstrous scale; you have directed that fifty thousand of your subjects 
shall send as many of their fellow-men, wholly unprepared for so awful a change, into 
@ presence where they must answer for their manifold misdeeds; that twenty thousand 
more shall lie for days on the bare ground, horribly mutilated or slowly bleeding to 
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But in the case of an army raised by conscription, this cannot be 
said. The precise opposite must in thousands of instances be true. 
The ballot is no respecter of persons—still less of consciences or 
convictions. Troops collected by lot will contain even now numbers 
who hate war, some who believe it in any circumstance to be wrong, 
far more who know that in nine cases out of ten it is foolish, and who 
believe it in five cases out of six to be distinctly and flagrantly unjust, 
a positive sin on the part of those who bring it about, or who suffer 
it by carelessness or clumsiness to come about, a sin (only less grievous 
possibly because veiled or clouded by the perplexity of conflicting 
duties) in those who aid it and enact it by becoming its reluctant 


death, and at’ length only be succoured in order to undergo the most painful operations 
and then perish miserably in a hospital ; you have given orders that numbers of inno- 
cent and lovely women—as delicate and beautiful as your own daughters—shall 
undergo the last indignities from the licence of a brutal soldiery; you have issued a 
fiat which, if not recalled, will cut off at a stroke the delight of many eyes, will inflict 
upon thousands, now virtuous and contented, misery which can know no cure and 
desolation which in this world can find no alleviation’—if a message such as this were 
conveyed to him—evrery word of which would be strictly true—would he not disown the 
ghastly image thus held up to him, and exclaim, ‘Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?’ ...... 

‘‘ Has it ever occurred to any of our readers to analyze the profession of a soldier ?— 
a profession so honoured in our country, as in most others. A soldier is a man whose 
profession it is to make war—to fight with his fellow-men, and (disguise it how we 
may in the smooth, conventional hypocrisies of language) to slay them. Like every 

‘one else, he takes a pride and a pleasure in the exercise of his profession... . . From 

the very nature of the case he longs for war; he watches with a natural delight the 
first bickerings which give promise of ripening into actual hostilities, and desires to 
‘fan the smoking flax into a flame.’ ...... 

“That the destruction of the life and property of our fellow-men is a sin, anda 
grievous sin, per se, there can be no question. The position of a soldier imposes upon 
him the obligation of committing this sin to any extent, and upon any parties, at the 
command of the Minister of the day. History tells him—and his own experience will 
often confirm the teaching—that this Minister is often wicked, incapable, and pas- 
sionate ; that he has frequently obtained power by the vilest means—by mistresses in 
France, by corrupt Parliamentary majorities in England; that in the views which he 
takes or the orders which he issues he is often governed by the basest motives and the 
silliest and weakest counsellors. Yet, however unjust the war which he commands, 
however wild the scheme, however barefaced the aggression, however innocent the victim, 
however harsh and barbarous the mode in which the enterprise is to be carried through— 
the soldier has no choice, no power of refusal, mitigation, or evasion; he has bound 
himself to do the bidding of his superior, however palpably and monstrously iniquitous 
that bidding may be. He cannot resign—that would be attended with dishonour. He 
cannot remonstrate or demur—that would be punished as insubordination. In many 
of the most important actions of his life he has ceased to be a free agent, though he 
cannot cease to be a responsible one ; he has parted with his birthright fora mess of pottage; 
he has, in fact, sold himself into a species of servitude, however gilded, which often 
leaves him only the humiliating, and it may be torturing, alternative of remaining at 
his post to perpetrate cruelty and sin, or leaving it with ruin and dishonour. And to 
us it seems marvellously strange, and a signal illustration of the difficulty and the rarity 
with which men rise to the contemplation of first principles, that any one of sound 
judgment and good feelings, who can dig, or plough, or weave, or push his fortune in 
any of the thousand paths which lie open to the foot of enterprise, should be willing 
thus to darter away, for so paltry an equivalent, his right of refusing to do wrong.” 
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and saddened instruments. The number who hold these sentiments 
in the innermost recesses of their nature is increasing year by year. 
It is the aim and the function of our moralists and preachers, of 
many of our wisest statesmen, and of hundreds of our economists and 
public writers, to swell this number : even the Spectator, bellicose as 
its instinets are, has often, with pardonable inconsistency, laboured 
for this end; and it is impossible to doubt, in spite of the attitude 
of Europe at the present hour, that this condemnation of war in all 
but the most rare and exceptional contingencies—that is in defence 
of the rights, the liberties, the duty or the honour of the assailed— 
will spread as sense and civilisation make way among mankind, will 
become the mark and the measure of that civilisation for which we 
are all really or nominally striving; and that this condemnation 
will ere long deepen and intensify into general abhorrence. Yet 
what are the advocates of conscription contending for? Simply for 
a law which, by force and under severe penalties, shall compel all 
those increasing thousands—the élite, be it remembered, and the 
beckoning examples of their fellow-men, those who feel already as 
we trust we may all feel in time—to inflict what they know to be a 
wrong, to commit what they believe to bea crime, and to do this 
under the peremptory orders of men whom they regard as utterly 
mistaken, and have ample reason to fancy both incompetent and 
passionate, and perhaps self-seeking and unconscientious into the 
bargain. There is no escape, no refuge, no alternative for the 
victims thus cruelly “impressed” into the service. They may not 
resign; they cannot desert—that isdishonour ; they cannot refuse— 
that would be flogging, branding, or disgraceful death—death which 
few would have the courage to canonize as martyrdom. The case is 
so grave, the elements of the question so undeniable, the public con- 
science is already so far partially awakening, that even now a 
few of the more excitable of our eminent divines are venturing to 
pronounce that in an unjust war (which they believe the menaced 
one to be) those who think as they think ought to “ throw up their 
commissions,” and refuse to fight. But what officer dare—perhaps 
we might ask what officer cow/d—resign his commission on the eve of 
a campaign, any more than a naval captain could unbelt his sword 
and go below when alongside of the enemy’s ship, and so avoid 
participation in his country’s sin? Probably we might ask more 
pertinently, What officer has a right to retire from the service be- 
cause he believes this special service to be iniquitous and criminal ? 
His scruples should have come to him much earlier. When he entered 
the service he bound himself to obey his Sovereign’s orders without 
distinction of innocence or guilt. He bartered away once for all, and 
without a hesitation, a murmur, or a thought, “ his right of refusing 
to do wrong.” Again: is there to be no consideration for the private 
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who has been forced into the ranks by the conscription which our 
illogical moralists are so zealous to establish ? The dilemma comes 
upon him, as well as upon his colonel, as the Scripture says, “ like 
pain upon a woman in travail, and there is no escape.”’ 

But conscription is not only indefensible as being immoral : I believe 
it to be wasteful and unscientific, and therefore unstatesmanlike as 
well. It is a scheme which neglects and abuses the resources of the 
country. There are to be found among us in teeming thousands men 
who could serve the State excellently as soldiers, and who can be 
made useful to it in no other way—the roughs, the reckless, the idle, 
the incurably impetuous, the insatiably adventurous, those to whom 
a life of steady industry is an abomination and almost an impossi- 
bility, those who are not exactly bad, but pretty certain to become 
bad if left to themselves. To these men the profession of a soldier 
would be genial in everything except its discipline, and discipline is 
precisely what they need, and cannot do without. Their exuberant 
energies, a curse to the community otherwise, would be utilised in uni- 
form. They are nearly certain to become criminals if they are not made 
recruits. If you do not enlist them in the ranks, you may lay your 
account for maintaining them for half their life in gaol ;—if you do 
you would make them patriots instead of prisoners—not to dwell on the 
economical consideration that you can maintain them more cheaply 
in the barrack than in the penitentiary. But there is a further 
reflection which, with many minds, will weigh yet heavier—yow will 
be raising them enormously in the moral as in the social scale. To the in- 
dustrious peasant or the skilful artisan,’more obviously and deplorably 
still to those better natures whom a blind conscription would sweep 
into the ranks, the career of the private soldier would be a step 
downwards, and might be moral ruin: to the rough and the potential 
malefactor it would be a step upwards, possibly salvation. Those 
who have contrasted the drafted militia-man or the raw recruit loung- 
ing into the depdét, with the same man after six months’ discipline, 
are often astounded at the metamorphosis that short time has 
wrought ; and with the great majority of these subjects the stern disci- 
pline of the drill sergeant is the only schooling adequate or suitable 
to their vehement natures. The rough, who, left to run wild, would 
rapidly have developed into the ruffian, learns as a soldier to serve 
the community he would otherwise have preyed upon, and acquires 
that self-respect which is the first step to good, and may even, 
among the possibilities of war, earn success and distinction which 
will make a man of him for ever. It is strange that this view of the 
subject, obvious enough, one would suppose, should have been so 
habitually overlooked by our “ world-betterers,” and that these 
abounding and appropriate resources for our national defence, this 
social muck—* wealth in the wrong place”’ (to borrow the metaphor 
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of Lord Palmerston)—should have been regarded as mere “ muck ” 
to be got rid of. 

So much for the rank and file of our standing armies. The 
officers are to be found just as easily and to be utilised just as well. 
The raw material for command and guidance, as well as for disci- 
plined obedience and courage, is to be found among us in equally 
rich abundance, only we have to look for it in other quarters. The 
rough among the mass has his analogue in the higher orders, and in 
ample numbers, only he is an improved specimen and is called by 
another name. No country in the world, perhaps, so swarms with 
idle “swells,” capable of good, but doomed, too probably, by sur- 
rounding circumstances, to evil—with their faces set less towards 
Jerusalem than towards Jericho. The families both of the nobility 
and gentry, and of those who aspire to be classed with them, and are 
often quite as wealthy, abound with young men following no calling 
or profession and exempted by parental riches from the necessity of 
working for a living, yet not endowed with that particular kind of 
property which of itself entails and constitutes an occupation, who 
begin life with nothing to do, and before long find that nothing 
rather burdensome and very dangerous; energetic, athletic, and 
courageous, hating study and stagnation, eager for adventure, fit for 
command or competent to learn it through the channel of obedi- 
ence, prone to mischief, not unlikely{to become noxious, and often 
worthless and contemptible as well; doing harm, and often great 
harm, simply because they have literally no scope for the overflow- 
ing energies and hidden capabilities of a magnificent physique. 
These are precisely the natures of whom first-rate officers ought to be 
made ; who should become officers just because there is no other 
career or profession open to them and suited for them ; who are neither 
clever enough nor disposed enough for sedentary toil to be attracted 
to the Bar, nor sober and grave enough to be fitted for the Church, 
but who at the head of a regiment in active service would be 
accurately in their place, and who, if they are not there, will dawdle 
through life, wasting it, scarcely enjoying it, perhaps even disgracing 
both talents and opportunities, mere sportsmen in their youth, mere 
club-saunterers when age comes. ‘To men of this class a commission 
in the army, especially in regiments intending service or in scientific 
corps, would be absolute redemption; and no one who is not ac- 
quainted with the circles of society in which they swarm, can know 
either what thousands of them there are, what splendid commanders 
many of them might be made, nor how utterly incapable any other 
school than the army would prove to make the great majority of 
them what they ought to be. Such men, it would seem, ought to be 
enticed into the service, not deterred from it at the threshold by 
needless or inappropriate intellectual requirements. It would suffice 
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that the demands as to capacity and conduct should be adequate, and 
that the purely professional teaching and discipline should be 
thorough and sagacious. In a word, we would endeavour to utilise 
the idle, the adventurous, and the energetic in the higher and the 
lower ranks alike—to get service out of those who will be the enemies 
of society if you do not make them its defenders—to get out of them 
the sole and the special service they are qualified to render—and to 
get them by voluntary enlistment (which has never failed us yet), 
and not by the sweep of a drag-net which collects the unwilling and 
incompetent at random. 

Of course if the system of remplagants be admitted, if those on 
whom the lot has fallen are allowed to purchase substitutes, and 
conscription be mitigated or virtually annulled by so inconsistent 
a contrivance, the chief objections to it fall to the ground. But 
then the arguments which recommend it to the popular fancy fall 
to the ground also, and a new set of dissuasives come to the front. 
What becomes of the merit or equity of a function, obligatory on 
all citizens without distinction, which yet can be discharged by 
deputy, of a duty which can be evaded by a money payment, of a 
theoretically universal burden which yet practically falls upon the 
poor alone? Is there in any land a more monstrous partiality 
recognised by law? Yes; perhaps there is one yet stronger, and it 
arises out of the identical arrangement. Where else have we a tax 
levied by lot? What should we think of decimating the importers 
of tea or tobacco, for example, to determine which of them should 
pay the custom’s duty? Or to settle which of a dozen publicans 
shall be mulcted for an excise license? Yet how, in principle, 
would such a system differ from an appeal to the ballot-box to 
ascertain who, out of a thousand youths just completing their 
twentieth year, shall either be drafted into an unwelcome profession, 
or pay twenty guineas for exemption? Wherein would consist the 
sagacity or the justice of drawing lots among citizens, all equal in 
the eye of the law, as to which of them shall and which shall not 
contribute, in purse or person, to the treasury of their common 
country ? 

There is logic and there is equity in a system like that of Ger- 
many, which makes every man without exception a soldier for a given 
portion of his life, whatever deterring considerations may be urged 
against it. But I can recognise neither wisdom nor justice in a law 
which leaves to mere blind chance the decision who shall risk his. 
life for his native land, who shall swell its revenue, and who shall 
escape either obligation. Necessity might drive a nation to measures. 
so anomalous, but of such necessity there is no question here. 


The principal grounds on which we are inclined to join issue with 
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the Spectator as to the propriety of employing our Indian troops in 
our imperial and European wars may be gathered from the above 
reasoning. We agree that it is the commencement of a new line of 
action, a line which is capable of indefinite extension, and one, 
therefore, which should be maturely and dispassionately weighed, 
and not adopted on a sudden emergency, or at the bidding of mere 
Executive caprice. It is arguable enough, and probably true, that 
this particular action of the Cabinet involvesa stretch of the royal pre- 
rogative, in some points questionable and indecorous, and probably 
transgressing the limits of the constitution. This, however, if the 
country so decide, can easily be rectified for the future by regular 
parliamentary proceeding. We feel, too, that the practice—if it once 
became a practice—might open upon our Eastern Empire financial 
complications, and possibly also serious danger—danger which 
experienced Indian statesmen are not disposed to underestimate. It 
may be perilous to drain Hindostan periodically of corps d@armée 
that might be needed on the spot ; and in order to escape this risk we 
should probably be induced to maintain our Indian forces at a 
strength not required by Indian needs, and therefore not justly 
chargeable on Indian resources— which, indeed, could not bear them, 
and ought not to be strained to bear them. It might also be 
dangerous, it is supposed, to our now revognised, unquestioned, and 
peaceful supremacy in that anomalous portion of the British Empire, 
to accustom native tribes and troops, disciplined and warlike, whom 
we have conquered and taught to feel our superiority, and trained 
under British officers to subdue all Oriental foes—to accustom these 
to meet on equal terms and to defeat white forces, among which 
might be some of the best regiments of European monarchies. The 
Oriental imagination is vivid and not altogether without a rude logic 
of its own; and these troops, returning home flushed with victory 
and thirsting for action, might, it is conceived, forgetting the warning 
memories of 1857, begin to fancy that their English leaders and 
fellow-soldiers might not be more unconquerable than their Russian 
foes, and might, with or without real provocation, grow more turbulent 
and formidable than they have been hitherto. At all events, these 
forces—scores of thousands probably enough, no longer wanted, 
would be difficult and costly to keep in idleness, and yet not safe to 
disband—would inevitably, deal with them as we pleased, be a 
fresh embarrassment added to our many Indian problems. These 
considerations, admittedly grave ones, and of pressing practicality, 
we do not propose to discuss: they lie beyond our present range of 
vision. 

But the Spectator, and many of our more reflective politicians 
besides, see a wider and deeper mischief in the distance—two distinct 
mischiefs indeed ; mischiefs which, if real, are assuredly not to be 
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made light of or ignored. They believe that the use of Indian 
troops—who are ready and anxious to fight, who fight well, and who 
can be had to fight in any numbers—would, once inaugurated, be 
resorted to on all occasions, and would thus accustom us to depend on 
mercenaries, and, rapidly and certainly, make Englishmen the purse- 
proud snobs it is always in themtobecome. They fear, further, that 
the possession of these almost inexhaustible military resources, costing 
us nothing but their pay and their commissariat, would render Great 
Britain the meddlesome bully of Europe, and perhaps the oppressor 
of our colonies as well; in a word, that having boundless power, we 
should be prone to trust to this power instead of to the equity of our 
rule or the righteousness of our cause. Do these surmises point to 
true rocks ahead or merely fanciful ones? And if real, what an- 
tagonistic considerations have to be set against them? Let us deal 
with the last foreboding to begin with. We think it may be dealt 
with briefly. Indeed, it strikes us as all but imaginary. 

In the first place the argument appears to be erroneous au 
fond. It is analogous to that which used to be so favourite a 
one with the Manchester School of Economists in their younger 
days, and which is not wholly out of currency even now: “ Don’t 
trust the Ministers with money—they are certain to misuse it. 
They are incurable spendthrifts—only by reducing their allowance 
can you keep them within bounds at all. Cut down the Budget to 
the lowest limit, even at the risk of cutting into the quick—because 
only thus can you exercise any check on wasteful and mischievous 
expenditure.” Now surely this style of reasoning should be out of 
date. I think we have reached that stage of political training when 
we need not curtail our means least we should apply them wrong- 
fully. We ought to have at least power to do our duty, and to trust 
to our morals and our sense not to abuse that power. We ought 
to have outgrown that period of political infancy, when we need to 
be kept poor and weak, lest we should squander our riches and 
prostitute our strength. I am even disposed to think that some 
among us have occasionally been tov much influenced by the feeling, 
when called upon for action, “Oh! we cannot afford this, or we must 
not risk that,”—sentiments which are scarcely seeming in a great 
nation or in a high-minded statesman. I do not believe that there is the 
slightest danger lest our boundless command of Indian troops should 
induce us to conquer or control the Kaffirs of the Cape or the negroes 
of Jamaica by the strong arm instead of by righteous, considerate, and 
judicious government. Iam not sure that there has not sometimes 
been an inclination, half soft, half stingy, to meet turbulence and re- 
bellion rather by temporising than by firm resistance and thorough and 
conclusive measures. I am quite sure that in the present temper of 
our moralists in the press and our Radicals in the House of Com- 
mons, to say nothing of the too frequent line of criticism adopted by 
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whichever party happens to be “ her Majesty’s Opposition,” there is 
quite enough to prevent the governors of our dependencies, or the 
generals they employ, from venturing on proceedings which are fairly 
assailable on the grounds of humanity or justice. Probably the 
danger is, in these days when military daring is so common and civil 
courage so rare, lest those who serve their country in high command 
and in trying emergencies, should consider rather what proceedings 
will be approved at home and be defensible in Parliament, than wha 
would be most suitable for the aim in view, and therefore probably 
in truth most right, kind, and wise. With regard, again, to our 
action in the angry controversies which break out from time to time 
in Europe, we may, I think, be satisfied at last that—thanks to the 
high, if not always sound or sober, tone taken by several of our more 
Christian and sympathetic statesmen, whom probably it would be 
invidious to name—thanks also to the Press, which (with exceptions, 
no doubt) has seconded their remonstrances so well—the moral sen- 
sibilities of England have become so awakened, if we may not say 
enlightened, that it would be next to impossible for any government 
to drag us into a war, or enterprise, or course of conduct which was 
distinctly unrighteous or overbearing, and could be shown to the 
prevailing sense and conscience of the nation to be such. And it is 
somewhat curious and startling to find the Spectator thus anxious to 
tie our hands and impair our powers of doing whatever we deem it 
our duty to do without counting the difficulty or the cost—the 
Spectator which, with all its merits, has at least never been non-inter- 
vening or pacific, but rather perhaps over-prompt to rouse the sleeping 
vigilance of Britain against the first symptoms of encroachment— 
to embrace every generous cause in any quarter however distant, to 
make herself the righter of every wrong, and the champion of the 
oppressed throughout the world. I may be short-sighted, I may 
be partial, but I sincerely believe that if there be any nation which 
can be safely trusted with the power to work its will, to do what it 
deems right and beneficent according to the measure of its lights 
(often limited, coloured, and refracted beyond question), that nation 
is our own. Now, at least, amid all our failures and mistakes, we 
try to act fairly towards those we deal with ; we endeavour to rule 
with equity, and with a genuine desire to do them good, those who 
are committed to our sway; and we doubt whether the same can be 
said of any other State. 

In answer to the other class of arguments so forcibly urged by 
the Spectator, we have to plead that, while recognising to the full 
the risk and the ignominy of a nation, either from weakness, lazi- 
ness, or luxury, commit its defence to aliens and hirelings, we 
dispute the analogy of the cases and the relevancy of the warning. 
In the first place the Sikhs and other warlike tribes of India under 
our sway are not “ mercenaries” in any strict sense of the word. 
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The epithet is scarcely more applicable to them than to the Celts of 
Ireland or to the Highlanders of Scotland, who were subdued, indeed, 
far earlier, but who were our enemies once, and some of whom are 
hardly amalgamated yet, but who fight side by side with the Saxon 
portion of our armies, and who have served us with equal loyalty 
and courage. Our coloured Indian forces are the subjects of our 
Sovereign as much as our Canadian or Australian brethren— 
perhaps even more s0, for these are self-governing colonists, which 
the Indians are not—and would, it is believed, fight for their 
“Empress” with unquestioned fidelity and zeal. They are paid, 
no doubt, for their services, just as our recruits at home are paid, 
but these services are voluntarily rendered in both instances alike. 
Being our subjects, and having entered the military profession by 
choice, and agreeing gladly and eagerly to follow our lead to any 
country and to support us against any foe, we consider that we are 
entitled to avail ourselves of their services as freely as we should 
those of our volunteers at home or the regiments which might be 
offered to us by New Zealand or the Dominion—holding that the duties 
of British subjects are as wide as the dangers of the British empire, 
and that all the races Britain governs and protects may be righte- 
ously called upon to share in her defence. We cannot echo the 
sentiment so eloquently dwelt on by the writer we are-controverting, 
that there is something unworthy in “a people like the English, with 
their secular history of effort and of freedom,” entrusting their tasks 
to others, to allies, however eager, reliable, and competent; nor can 
we share the fear he intimates, but scarcely feels, lest, Carthaginian- 
like, we should grow soft, and become fond of doing all our rougher 
work by deputy. The troops whom we use we should command and 
lead as well; and the expectation that the soldiers would ever learn 
to despise or desire to resist the British officers who have shared. 
with them the dangers of the battle, the glory of the victory, and 
“the rapture of the strife,’ we may be allowed to look upon as 
fanciful. Equally are we inclined to treat as fanciful the probability 
that either the upper or the lower classes of our race will ever be 
cured of their combative propensities, grow tired of fighting, or become 
purified and elevated enough in tone and temper to be averse from 
fighting when a cause presents itself good and great enough to fight 
for. At least we have as yet seen no indications of any change in 
the national character like that. 

Nor, finally, are we inclined to treat as very serious or very 
imminent the danger lest we should grow careless or criminally 
lavish of our subjects’ blood in war, because that blood was 
Indian and not English, though we may not regard that risk as 
quite imaginary. But the efforts of moralists should be directed, 
it appears to us, to raise the intellects of statesmen, and to 
enlighten the consciences of the people, rather than to cripple the 
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nation’s capacity to execute the nation’s will. When our rulers and 
our senators have realised that to shed one drop of blood needlessly 
or unjustly is a sin for which history will make them answerable, 
and equally a sin whosever be the veins from which that blood may 
flow, the guarding and restraining doctrine wanted will have been 
learned. And surely in an age of progress and reflection so simple a 
principle ought not to be so difficult to reach. Nor do we believe 
that even now the politicians could be found among us who (con- 
sciously at least) would give their vote for war if it could be fought 
with Sikh troops, and for peace if English ones were indispensable. 

To conclude then :—notwithstanding warning considerations which 
we admit it may be wise to weigh, yet as a matter of sound principle 
the correctness of which we cannot question, as statesmen and as 
moralists alike, we give our voice for employing our Indian forces 
in European action to whatever extent may be found necessary. 
Having this superb strength in reserve, we see no moral reasons to 
deter us from using it to the fullest extent in every adequate emer- 
gency and in every righteous cause. If war is justifiable it should 
be waged cum toto corpore regni. It is weak and senseless to go into 
battle with hands tied and weapons left at home. We reach this con- 
clusion by three paths; first, because it is wise and sound economy 
to use all members of the community in those functions for which 
they have a special aptitude; secondly, because in the case of those 
occupations which to some seem questionable, but which circum- 
stances may render essential, it is surely wise and just to assign 
them to those classes who can discharge them with the greatest 
readiness, the most complete absence of scruple, and therefore the 
least wear and tear of the moral sense; and thirdly, because we 
eschew as utterly false and shallow that principle of political action 
that desires us to be feeble in order to make us harmless, and 
would disable us from doing what the nation deems right lest we 
should be tempted to do what they deem wrong ;—the doctrine of 
those who are so convinced of the inherent wrong-headedness of both 
Government and people that they would keep England weak for 
fear she might be mischievous if strong, and are content to curtail 
our power of doing good as the only conceivable means of preventing 
us from doing evil. 

That the influence of Great Britain in the Areopagus of Europe 
has been greatly augmented at this crisis by the knowledge that she 
has the vast military strength of India at command, and is prepared, 
if called upon, to use it, is, we apprehend, indisputable ; and the 
danger, which we dispute as little, that our Government have shown 
an inclination to use this reserve of force in an unwise and unright- 
eous quarrel, is a reason for controlling or changing our rulers, but 
scarcely for renouncing our power. 


W. R. Grec. 
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Poetry is defined by Shelley as “ the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds.” In the same essay he 
remarks, “A man cannot say, ‘I will compose poetry.’” These two 
statements, taken together, explain why personal intercourse with 
poets should so generally disappoint. All the moments of a man’s 
life cannot be the happiest and best, nor can he command exalted 
moods by any effort of volition. Hence, except in the rarest 
instances, personal intercourse suggests a discrepancy between the 
outer and inner man which irritates the observer in proportion 
to his impatience of whatever wears the semblance of insincerity. 
When, in his former edition, Mr. Trelawny spoke of Byron and 
Shelley as the last of the true poets, he cannot have intended to 
affirm that no one had written true poetry since their time. He 
must have meant that he had known none whose aspect, manners, 
and deportment in common life, equally with the choicest passages 
of their writings, supported the character of a poet. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Trelawny to have recognised that 
Shelley’s life was a poem of which his works were but a phase, and 
to have concerned himself with it in this aspect to the exclusion of 
literary criticism, of which there is always enough. He helps us to 
see that Shelley was an exception to his own rule. It would be 
correct to say with Mr. Trelawny that he never laid aside his magic 
book and mantle, were it not still more correct to say that he never 
needed to take them up. From the nature of the case, this cannot 
be learned from his writings, for if these were all we possessed, we 
could never be sure that they might not be merely episodical. The 
diffused lustre of character must be reflected back from the foil of a 
competent observer. In such a case, provided only that the observer 
has sufficient of the poetical temperament to render him sensitive to 
the unwritten poetry of his subject’s life, the less he is of a mere 
man of letters the better. Hogg and Peacock had too little poetry, 
and Leigh Hunt too much. Trelawny, and above all Williams, 
came nearest to the ideal reporter. The reason is that both were at 
the time unsophisticated, unaffected by intercourse with literary 
coteries (one cannot say quite as much for Mr. Trelawny in these 
latter days), and in compensation doubly alive to the interest of any 
natural phenomenon. Shelley was such a phenomenon, just such an 
one as every child is at first, but as hardly any child continues. 


(1) Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author, By Edward John Trelawny. 2 vols. 
Pickering. 
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The description of him as “ the eternal child” in one point of view 
provokes a smile, but in another is so true that Mr. Trelawny, wish- 
ing to paint his idiosynerasy as clearly as possible in the fewest 
possible words, can do no better than repeat it. ‘Brave, frank, 
and outspoken, like a well-conditioned boy, well-bred and considerate 
for others, because he was totally devoid of selfishness and vanity.” 
What is this but to say that Shelley stood nearer to the primitive 
source of creative energy than the rest of us? that he retained that 
freshness which most men lose? And what is this again but to 
say that he must have possessed extraordinary force of character ? 
The current conceptions of his character need to be corrected, 
or rather revised and supplemented. Mr. Trelawny sees this, 
but he too contributes to confirm them by giving undue prominence 
to the petty details which chiefly impress common observers, of 
carelessness in money matters, negligence in dress, and abstrac- 
tion in society. We must learn to think of Shelley not merely as 
gentle, dreamy, unworldly, imprudently disinterested, and ideally 
optimistic—though he was all this—but likewise as swift, prompt, 
resolute, irascible, strong-limbed and hardy, often very practical in 
his views of politics, and endowed with preternatural keenness of 
observation. There is but one formula for combining and har- 
monizing these apparent discrepancies: he was an elemental force 
whose essence is simplicity itself, but whose modes of operation are 
many and various. If we study the divers ways in which those who 
shared his society have striven to express that which they have felt 
to be inexpressible, we shall find that in the last analysis all amount 
to this. This perception is especially distinct in Mr. Trelawny. The 
little diary of Williams, to be published in these pages, will show, I 
think, that had he survived to give his recollections to the world, it 
would have found clearer expression still. Instances of Shelley’s 
practical good sense will be found there, and we shall see from one 
of his own letters with what prompt decision and moral courage he 
could act in a most trying emergency. The letters to Medwin, now 
first printed by Mr. Trelawny (vol. ii. pp. 28—-42), indicate how 
much wiser he was than the rest of the nation as concerned the trial 
of Queen Caroline.’ In illustration of the keenness of his senses, an 
anecdote of his Pisan days may be related here. ‘Shelley and I,” 
it was reported, “would be sitting together in the top story of a 
palazzo at Pisa, when a ring would come at the porter’s lodge below 
that no mortal but Shelley could have heard. But he would hear it 

(1) In an unpublished letter of nearly the same date, he says: ‘ How can the English 
endure the mountains of cant which are cast upon them about this vulgar cook-maid 
they calla queen? It is scarcely less disgusting than the tyranny of her husband, who, 
on his side, uses a battery of the same cant. It is really time for the English to wean 


themselves from this nonsense, for really their situation is too momentous to justify 
them in attending to Punch and his wife.” 
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and start from his seat, exclaiming, ‘That’s a bore!’ And sure 
enough,” added my informant slily, “the door would open, and 
Taaffe’ would come in! ” 

My purpose in the remaining observations I have to make is to 
supplement Mr. Trelawny’s recollections by contemporary letters 
and other documents tending to complete and vivify the picture of 
Shelley in his latter days, and at the same time to correct some mis- 
takes into which Mr. Trelawny has been betrayed by causes which 
may be regarded as incidental to an advanced period of life. Of 
his work in general, so far as it is novel, there is little to be said. 
The new particulars it imparts are mostly dubious or insignificant. 
Readers of his former much-prized volume will regret that the 
precept, manum de tabula, should be so very hard to learn. In fact, 
however, this is not so much the fault of Mr. Trelawny as of his age. 
Everybody seems determined to go to the very uttermost limits of 
his or her faculty of expression, forgetful that the possession of a 
reserve of power is essential to the ideal of perfect strength. It 
would, nevertheless, be well for Mr. Trelawny, and for us, if he 
could be restrained by act of parliament from writing about anybody 
but Shelley. So long as he is dwelling upon him, he is, like the 
visitants to the Witch of Atlas, “imparadised.” As soon as he leaves 
him, his book and mantle are abruptly laid aside, and he becomes, 
in comparison, quite an ordinary personage. It is, nevertheless, 
pleasing to note the improvement of the second edition in the 
author’s bearing towards Byron. Byron, no doubt, appeared to 
most advantage at a distance: it was, notwithstanding, felt that de- 
liberate disparagement was hardly the part of acomrade. It was also 
suggested that Mr. Trelawny’s remarks betrayed some deficiency in 
intelligent sympathy with the peculiar temptations and trials of a 
wayward but not ignoble nature. Docile to such admonitions, Mr. 
Trelawny has exerted himself to remedy the defects complained of— 
if at some damage to his own accuracy and consistency, the sacrifice 
is surely the more meritorious. He has further determined the 
controversy between Lord and Lady Byron in a manner which 
admits of no reply. . Lady Byron, it is now clear, could never have 
been a fit helpmate for her lord. She “viewed with predilec- 
tion,” as Mr. Trelawny has it, a young nobleman who was “much 
occupied in improving the condition of his tenantry and of the 
poor,” who “was dutiful and affectionate to every member of his 
family,” who was “singularly right-minded and even-tempered,”’ 
who ‘felt the inseparable connection of virtue and happiness.” 
These damaging admissions are made (vol. ii. pp. 153, 154) under 


(1) Taaffe seems to have been the common butt of the Pisan circle. His previous 


history, nevertheless, had been as romantic as any of theirs. It is too long to be 
related here. 
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her own hand in a letter which has somehow come into Mr, Tre- 
lawny’s possession, and which he has seen it his duty to print in 
justice to Lord Byron’s memory. 

If such portions of Mr. Trelawny’s work indicate a more genial 
spirit, others are calculated to pain those who would gladly hold him 
in honour. I refer particularly to those treating of Mrs. Shelley, 
which can only be described as unjust to his departed friend, to his 
readers, and to himself. Mrs. Shelley, perhaps, suffers least of the 
three, for Mr. Trelawny’s strictures at most only prove that he 
liked her better living than dead. But it would be grievous to the 
public to have been actually misled by Mr. Trelawny himself for 
twenty years, and the reverse of creditable to the biographer if his 
representation of facts, moral or physical, varied with his own whims 
and passions. Mr. Trelawny, however, is proof against any fear of 
inconsistency or self-contradiction. In 1858, “both Byron’s feet 
were clubbed, and his legs withered to the knee—the form and 
features of an Apollo, with the feet and legs of a sylvan satyr.”” In 
1878, “‘his lameness was caused by the contraction of the back 
sinews, which the doctors call ‘Tendon Achillis,’ that prevented his 
heels resting on the ground, and compelled him to walk on the fore 
part of his feet; except this defect, ‘his feet were perfect.’ The im- 
provement is gratifying, but marvellous, especially as both these 
conflicting diagnoses rest upon the self-same peep, obtained by Mr. 
Trelawny under circumstances too well known to need recounting 
here. Unfortunately, as in the natural world the same agencies 
that are elevating one portion of the earth’s surface are at the same 
time depressing another ; so, in the microcosm of Mr. Trelawny’s 
memory and judgment, the embellishment of Lord Byron’s feet 
has been accompanied by a corresponding deterioration of Mrs. 
Shelley’s heart and head. In 1858, “her clear grey eye and 
thoughtful brow expressed the love she could not speak” (p. 72, 
first edition, the passage has disappeared from the second). In 
1878 she appears as “more than ordinarily commonplace and 
conventional,” ‘the exact opposite to Shelley in everything,” 
who “irritated and vexed him”’—as well she might, if she was 
‘“‘a firm believer.’ Worse than all, she “ inconsiderately” gave 
his heart to Leigh Hunt. It is unaccountable how Mr. Trelawny 
could have entertained “a tender friendship” for such a person, 
and even found “almost unmingled pleasure” in her society for a 
whole year. We know, nevertheless, from himself that he did. 
It is but just to all parties to appeal from the peevishness of age to 
the frankness of youth, from the dimness of memory to the clear 





(1) Compare p. 123, first edition: “ Loath to part from what I verily believed to have 
been at that time the most united and happiest set of human beings in the whole 
world.” 
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perception of actual intercourse. Mr. Trelawny writes on January 
11, 1828 :-— 


‘* Dear Mary, of all those that I know of, or you have told me of as connected 
with you, there is not one now living has so tender a friendship for you as I 
have. I have the far greater claims on you, and I shall consider it a breach of 
friendship should you employ any one else in services that I can execute. 


“‘ My purse, my person, my extremest means 
Lie all unlocked to your occasions. 


I hope you know my heart so well as to make all profession needless. To serve 
you will ever be the greatest pleasure I can experience, and nothing could 
interrupt the almost unmingled pleasure I have received from our first meeting 
but your concealing your difficulties or wishes from me.” 


These professions, let us hasten to add, really were superfluous in 
1823. Mrs. Shelley herself will tell us by-and-by how honourably 
Mr. Trelawny redeemed them. It is only to be regretted—chiefly 
on his own account—that his concern for her temporal interests 
during her life did not extend to the protection of her memory after 
her death. ‘Who steals my purse steals trash, but—’’ the proverb is 
somewhat musty. Mr. Trelawny’s present opinion of Mrs. Shelley’s 
intellectual powers differs from that which he entertained when The 
Adventures of a Younger Son were intrusted to her revision. Nor 
would it in any case signify much, even if he had not refuted it by 
putting some of the best things in his book into her mouth. Let the 
reader turn to the portions of dialogue headed with her name, and 
he will generally be rewarded with something full of insight and 
penetration. Whether her notes on her husband’s works can be 
described as “rhapsodies of panegyric” must be decided by their 
readers. The charge is new: the most panegyrical passage I can 
for my own part remember is one upon Mr. Trelawny.’ The charge 
of excessive orthodoxy is very new, and calculated to excite inex- 
tinguishable hilarity. Mr. Trelawny might advantageously look at 
his own book (vol. i. p. 78). It is, moreover, notorious that the 
passages of Queen Mab, expunged from the first collected edition, 
were restored to the second by Mrs. Shelley herself. The accusa- 
tion of parting with Shelley’s heart is the most startling of all, and 
the gravest. Mr. Trelawny must wish to think as well of his old 
friend as he can in conscience, and will therefore be glad to be 
reminded of the real state of the case. The heart was given to 
Leigh Hunt, but by Mr. Trelawny himself, to the great distress of 


Mrs. Shelley. Captain Roberts says, writing at the time of the 
occurrence :— 


‘* After the funeral rites of Shelley had been performed, Trelawny gave the 
heart, which had remained unconsumed, to Hunt. Mary wrote to Hunt, re- 





(1) See Mrs. Shelley’s note to the poems of 1822: “Nothing could equal the zeal of 
Trelawny,” &c. 
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questing that it might be sent to her. Hunt refused to part with it, unless 
Mary Would maintain her claim by strong and conclusive arguments. He 
added that he thought it probable that the relic of his friend would remain in 
his possession. Mary was in despair. At length the amiable Mrs. Williams 
undertook to obtain the fulfilment of Mary’s wishes. She wrote to Hunt, and 
represented how grievous and melancholy it was that Shelley’s remains should 
become a source of dissension between his dearest friends. She obtained her 


purpose. Hunt said that she had brought forward the only.argument that 
could have induced him to yield.” 


The question whether Mrs. Shelley was qualified to comprehend 
and sympathise with her husband may be unhesitatingly answered 
in the affirmative. It does not follow that there may not have been 
times when he desired even a fuller and deeper sympathy; we know 
from himself that there were. It is no disparagement to her that, in 
common with all the rest of the world at the time, she should have 
been incapable of appreciating the most visionary and spiritual pas- 
sages of a new apocalypse of poetry. Shelley’s prelude to the Witch 
of Atlas expresses some natural disappointment, but he may afterwards 
have thought upon Wordsworth’s deep saying, that every great poet 
must create the taste by which he is to be judged. Unquestionably, 
however, the real cause of the imperfection of sympathy consisted in 
the impossibility of assuaging the cravings of an imagination per- 
petually outstripping all human conditions and limitations. Shelley 
knew this perfectly. ‘Some of us,” he says, “ have in a prior state 
of existence been in love with an Antigone, and that makes us find 
no full content in any mortal tie.” Dissatisfaction, however, with 
mortal limitations must occasionally extend to the individuals in 
whom these are impersonated. About the same period Shelley wrote, 
“T only feel the want of those who can understand me. Whether 
from proximity and the continuity of domestic intercourse, Mary 
does not. The necessity of concealing from her thoughts that would 
pain her [about Godwin’s affairs] necessitates this, perhaps. It is 
the curse of Tantalus that a person possessing such excellent powers 
and so pure a mind as hers, should not excite the sympathy indis- 
pensable.to their application to domestic life.” In all this there is 
nothing more than an ordinary passage in the experience of sen- 
sitive persons. There is nothing approaching the anguish of even 
the domestic Wordsworth’s lament that the fount of ‘ murmuring, 
sparkling, living love” should have become “a comfortless and 
hidden well.” Yet no one ever doubted Mrs. Wordsworth’s affec- 
tion for, or appreciation of, her husband. As regards Mrs. Shelley, 
the case is best summed up in her own touching words—words 
which will convince any feeling and fair-minded man, that though 
she did not deem herself wholly exempt from self-reproach, her 
reproach, if severe, must have been excessive :— 








(1) A Complaint. 
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‘* Not having been able to be all I should have been, I will at least bear my 
penance well; and not making my Shelley as happy as he deserved to be, I 
will at least make him happy where he is now—if he can be conscious of my 
constancy and patience.” 


The reader will not readily detect either the “torment” or the 
“rhapsodies”’ ascribed to Mrs. Shelley by Mr. Trelawny in this 
quiet utterance of a chastened spirit. It is taken from a series of 
letters written the year after Shelley’s death, portions of which it 
seems proper to publish in justice both to Mrs. Shelley’s warmth of 
gratitude and Mr. Trelawny’s substantial desert, even though he has 
spoiled the pleasure I expected to have had in printing them. 


** ALBARO, July. 

‘*The day after Marianne’s confinement, the 9th of June, seeing all went 
prosperously, I told Lord Byron that I was ready to go, and he promised to 
provide means. When I talked of going first, it was because he said that I 
should do so, at the same time declaring that he would regulate all himself. I 
waited in vain for these arrangements.' But, not to make a long story, he 
chose to transact our negociation through Hunt, and gave such an air of 
unwillingness, and sense of the obligation he conferred, as at last provoked 
Hunt to say there was no obligation, since he owed me £1,000. ‘Glad of a 
quarrel, straight I clap the door.’ Still keeping up an appearance of amity 
with Hunt, he has written notes and letters so full of contempt against me and 
my lost Shelley that I could stand it no longer, and have refused to receive his 
still proffered aid for my journey. ‘This, of course, delays me. I could make 
about £30 of my own. I do not know whether this is barely sufficient, but as 
the delicate constitution of my child would oblige me to rest several times on 
my journey, I cannot persuade myself to commence it with what is barely 
necessary. I have therefore written to Trelawny for the sum required, and 
must wait till I hear from him.” 


‘* ALBARO, July 28, 1823. 

“T have at last fixed with the vetturino. I depart on the 25th. I leave 
Italy. I return to the dreariest reality after having dreamed away a year in 
this blessed and beloved country. 

‘** Lord Byron, Trelawny, and Pierino Gamba sailed for Greece on the 17th. 
I did not see the former, a remnant of shame caused him to avoid me. If he 
were mean, Trelawny more than balanced the moral account. His whole 
conduct during his last stay here has impressed us all with an affectionate 
regard, and perfect faith in the unalterable goodness of his heart.” 


Poor Mrs. Shelley, she judged her friend’s heart by her own. 


‘“‘Sr, JEAN DE LA MAURIENNE, July 30, 1823. 

“IT told you of the departure of Lord Byron and Trelawny for Greece, the 
former escaping with all his crowns, and the other disbursing till he had barely 
£10 left. 1t went to my heart to borrow the sum from him necessary to make 
up my journey, but he behaved with so much quiet generosity that one was 
almost glad to put him to that proof and witness the excellence of his heart. 
In this and in another trial he acquitted himself so well that he gained all our 
hearts—while the other—but more when we meet. 

“*T left Genoa Friday 25th. Hunt and Thornton accompanied me the first 
twenty miles. This was much you will say for Hunt. But, thank heayen! we 





(1) It is right to state that I, for my part, believe Byron’s conduct in this and similar 
instances to have been less due to meanness than to caprice.—R. G. 
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are now the best friends in the world. He set his heart on my quitting Italy 
with as comfortable feelings as possible; and he did so much that, notwith- 
standing all the wrenching and riving such an event, joined to parting with so 
dear a friend, occasioned me, yet I have borne up with better spirits than I 
could in any way have hoped. It is a delightful thing to be able to expend 
one’s affection upon an old and tried friend like Hunt, and so passionately 
attached to my Shelley as he was and he is. It is pleasant also to find oneself 
loved by one who loves him. You know somewhat of what I suffered during 
the winter during his alienation from me. He was displeased with me for 
many just reasons, but he found me willing to expiate, as far as I could, the 
evil I had done; his heart was again warmed, and if when I return you find me 
more amiable, and more willing to suffer with patience than I was, it is to 
him that I owe this benefit, and you may judge if I ought not to be grateful to 
him. Iam even so to Lord Byron, who was the cause that I staid at Genoa, 
and thus secured me one who, I am sure, will never change.” 


‘* Paris, Aug. 13, 1823. 

‘“*T have three good friends in the world, and ought to be content. I have 
you—you, I trust, love me. I have Hunt, who, with his characteristic enthu- 
siasm, has me now as much at heart as I was away from it a little while ago. 
And I have Trelawny, by whose aid I made up the money sufficient to come to 
England. And when I tell you all of him that I can, in addition to what you 
know already, you will have admiration for the rough outside with the gentle 
heart.” 


It would have been delightful to be able to publish these 
effusions of grateful and trusting affection without a word to impair 
Mr. Trelawny’s satisfaction in reading them. Tu /’as voulu, George 
Dandin. If Mr. Trelawny be the man he would be thought, their 


perusal will occasion him some compunction, and in that case it will 
be unnecessary to add another word. If otherwise—well, then it 
will also be unnecessary. 

Let us now pass to Shelley himself. The additional strokes 
tending to complete, and in general to confirm Mr. Trelawny’s 
portrait of him in his latter days, are to be derived from his 
own correspondence and the testimony of those admitted to his 
intimate acquaintance. An unassuming but valuable contribution 
of the latter description remains to be made by the publication of 
the little diary irregularly kept by Williams during Shelley’s 
residence at Pisa and Lerici, a portion of which, chiefly relating to 
boating incidents, has been published in Mrs. Shelley’s edition of her 
husband’s prior works. The remainder is far more important. If 
not recording many very noteworthy incidents, with the exception 
of some more fully narrated elsewhere, and accordingly condensed or 
omitted here, it preserves many of the minute traits by which 
character is most distinctly revealed. Its value, however, consists 
less in any particular statement than in the close contact allowed us 
with Shelley through the reporter’s singular ingenuousness and 
single-mindedness. Many writers from observation well-nigh shut 
out their subject by the interposition of themselves. Williams’s 
personality is transparent; as an observer he is almost impersonal. 
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‘¢ Went in the summer to Pugnano—passed the first three months in writing a 
play entitled The Promise, or a year, a month anda day. S&S. tells me if they 
accept it, he has great hopes of its success before an audience, and his hopes 
always enliven mine. 

‘* Oct, 23.—Jane and myself go to Pisa to look for lodgings for tho winter, 
and looking through a very fine house, the man who was showing it, taking 
Jane mysteriously aside, said, by way of commendation, ‘ Si ramment, Signora, 
che ha la scala segreta.’” A very necessary accommodation for an Italian lady, 
but not having any temptations for us we could not come to terms. 

‘* Oct. 26.—As a poet Shelley is certainly the most imaginative of the day, 
and if he applied himself to human affections he would be the greatest. His 
greatest fault is ignorance of his own worth. He asked me yesterday what 
name he should fix to the drama he is now engaged with. I proposed J/ellas, 
which he will adopt. I mention the circumstance, as I was proud at being 
asked the question, and more so that the name pleased him. 

‘* Nov. 4.—Lord Byron arrived on Thursday. ‘His Cain,’ Shelley says, ‘is 
second to nothing of the kind.’ 

‘* Nov. 5.—Shelley read me some passages of his //ellas, which are very fine, 
and his translation of the only Greek farce which has been handed down to us 
(the Cyclop). 

‘‘In the evening S. introduced me to Lord Byron, on whom we called. So 
far from his having haughtiness of manners, they are those of the most un- 
affected and gentlemanly ease, and so far from his being (as is generally 
imagined) wrapt in melancholy and gloom, he is all sunshine and good humour. 
On our taking leave, he took up a book from the table, saying, ‘I will lend you 
others to-morrow, in the meantime you will find something in the ‘‘ Annuaire 
Historique Universel ” to amuse you, besides the general matter it contains, for 
at the end it takes infinite pains to prove that I am the devil.’ 

‘* Nov. 6.—Commence writing out for 8. a fair copy of his Hellas. In the 
evening Lord B. calls with Countess G.and her brother. Told us of a singular 
accusation against him—that he has gained £500 by writing puffs for Day and 
Martin’s blacking. 

** Nov. 7.—Call on Lord B. by appointment to practise pistol shooting in his 
garden, but on application to the governor all firing within the city walls is 
forbidden. He lends me a small pamphlet, now printing, called ‘Some 
Observations,”’ but upon S.’s recommendation does not intend to publish it. 

‘* Nov. 9—In the evening Shelley reads aloud ‘ The Vision of Judgment.’ 

** Nov. 10.—Finish the notes and preface to Hellas. ... If such a poem 
becomes popular, we may flatter ourselves with having advanced a step towards. 
improvement and perfection in all things, moral and political. 

‘* Nov. 11.—In the evening 8. proposes to me to assist him in a continuation 
of the translation of Spinoza’s Theologico-political tract, to which Lord B. has 
consented to put his name, and to give it greater currency, will write the life of 
that celebrated Jew to preface the work. 

‘* Nov. 12.—S. and I commence Spinoza, that is to say, I write while he 
dictates.2, Write from page 178 to 188. 

‘* Nov. 13.—Write fifteen pages. 8. talks of printing here. 

‘* Nov. 14.—Four and a half pages. Walk with Jane and find Medwin on 
our arrival at home, who left Geneva on the 23rd. 

“* Nov. 18.—S. reads to Medwin his ‘ Essay on Poetry.’ 

“¢ Nov. 19.—Call on Lord B. Have a long argument with him about women,. 
in which S. tells that he lost ground. However, experience has not taught him 
to say much in their favour. 

‘“* Nov. 25.—M. confined with rheumatism, and §S. with leeches on his side. 





(1) [In reply to Bowles. ] 


(2) “They sat for several hours drinking brandy and water, that is, Magnus imbibing 
the alcohol and Mordaunt the element.”—Pirate, 
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** Nov. 29.—(Anecdote of the Italian who undertook to provide for S. at 
10,000 crowns a year. Wrongly told by Trelawny.) 

‘* Dec. 2.—Pistol shooting. Lord B. hit, at the distance of twelve yards, the 
bull’s eye four times, and the half-crown three. The last shot struck the piece 
of money so exactly in the centre that it was afterwards found with the ball 
enclosed within it, the sides being drawn to the centre like a three-cornered 
cocked hat. 

‘* Dec, 3.—S. hits the half-crown. 

‘* Dec. 12, 13.—(Burning the heretic at Lucca.) 

‘* Dec. 14.—In the evening went to 8., who read aloud a poem of Lord B.’s 
which he had only finished the day before. It is called ‘Heaven and Earth, a 
Mystery.’ 

‘* Dec, 21.—Lord B. told me that he had commenced a tragedy from Miss Lee’s 
German tale (Werner), and had been fagging at it all day, 

** Dec. 30.—S. is thinking of a tragedy to be founded on the story of Timon 
of Athens, but adapted to modern times. An admirable theme for him. 

‘* Jan. 2.—Heard of Polidori’s suicide, which was effected by a subtle poison 
of his own composition. Three things that Byron would do which P. could not 
do—hit the key-hole with a pistol, swim across the river, and give P. a d—d 
good thrashing. (More poetically told by Moore.) 

** Jan. 6.—Lord B. asked to subscribe to a flying-machine, to be worked by 
steam, After a conversation with 8., have serious thoughts of taking in hand 
a steam-yacht to work between Leghorn and Genoa.’ 

‘* Jan. 8.—Mary read to us the two first acts of Lord B.’s Werner. . . 8. sat 
down to Charles I. about five days since. It is exceedingly to be regretted that 
Shelley does not meet with greater encouragement; a mind such as his, power- 
ful as it is, requires gentle leading. : 

“ Jan. 9.—Dined with Lord B. He told me that during the composition of 
the ‘ Corsair’ he was in a very low state of mind, turning night into day, the 
sight of which he could not endure. Completed the poem in ten nights, and 
almost without correcting a line. ‘The Bride of Abydos’ he wrote in three 
days, but ‘Lara’ cost him longer than any of the others, having been com- 
posed on the return from several parties during a very gay season of his life. 

“© Jan. 10.—Call on Taaffe, and consult with him about the life of Celes- 
tine V. and Boniface VIII., of whom I entertain serious thoughts of composing 
atragedy. Read the sketch of it to S., who is much pleased with it, but does 
not think it would perform. 

‘* Jan. 11.—Sgricci passes the evening here. 

** Jan. 14.—Trelawny arrives. 

** Jan. 15.—Trelawny calls, and brought with him the model of an American 
schooner, on which it is settled with S. and myself to build a boat 30 feet long, 
and T. writes to Roberts at Genoa to commence on it directly. 

‘* Jan. 26.—S. sent us some beautiful but too melancholy lines (‘ The Serpent 
is shut out from Paradise,’ &c.). 

** Feb, 2,—Fine warm day. Jane accompanies Mary and §. to the seashore 
through the Cascini. They return about 3. (The excursion immortalised in 
Shelley’s poem, ‘ The Recollection.’) 

‘* Feb. 5.—T. wrote definitively to Roberts. 

‘* Feb, 12.—Consulted with S. about a new tragedy. T. called and brought 
with him R.’s drawing of Lord B.’s boat. 

‘‘ Feb. 18.—Jane unwell. §. turns physician. Called on Lord B., who talks 
of getting up Othello. Laid a wager with S. that Lord B. quits Italy before six 
months. Jane put on a Hindostance dress and passed the evening with Mary, 
who had also the Turkish costume. 





(1) Shelley’s indomitable persistency in this apparently defunct project is a good illus- 
tration of his remark to Mr. Trelawny: “I always go on until I am stopped, and I 
never am stopped.” 
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** Feb. 25.—My play to be called Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. 

“© March 2.—Met S. in his boat, sailed back with him. 

** March 3.—Read part of my first act to S. He found some faults, but 
generally approved. 

‘** March 8.—Dined with Lord B. During dinner 8. repeated some of the 
finest lines of ‘Childe Harold,’ and Lord B., after listening to a stanza, cried, 
‘Heavens! 8., what infinite nonsense are you quoting ?’ 

‘* March 12.—(Lord B. promises to write a prologue and epilogue to W.’s 

lay.) 
ar March 14.—S. and T. sailed in the boat, and on our return in passing the 
bridge were hailed by the Custom House officers. Not, however, paying any 
attention to them, we having frequently passed without interruption, they 
seized the boat, threaten to imprison our servant, and without our paying 
50 livres they declare it shall become their property. 8S. wrote to the minister 
of police about it. (Boat ordered to be given up.) 

** March 20.—Walked with S. along the banks of the Arno. ‘Took our 
writing materials, and while 8. translated Caideron’s ‘ Cyprian,’ I wrote some 
revisions. 

‘* March 23.—(Affair of the dragoon.) 

** March 25.—(Report that Taaffe is confined in Lord B.’s house ‘ guarded by 
bulldogs.’) 

‘* March 26.—S. comes to breakfast. He received a note from a lady last 
night, desiring him not to venture near her house after dark, for the friends of 
the dragoon were on the look out for him, although they did not consider him 
as most to blame. 

** March 27.—Taaffe, who during this affair could not be found, and has since 
talked so greatly of his valour, has been named by Jane ‘ False Taaffe.’ 

‘* April 10.—S. receives his Hellas. Trelawny dined and passed the evening. 
We talked of a play of his singular life, and a plot to give it the air of a romance. 
(The Fragments of an Unfinished Drama, which seem accordingly to be rather 
later in date than I had surmised when editing the additions to them in the 
‘ Relics of Shelley.’) 

‘* April 19.—Mary and the Guiccioli examined five hours. C. and T. dined 
here. 

‘* April 20.—Called on Lord B.: met Rogers the poet there, an old decrepid 
man, whose face bespeaks great imbecility of mind, but whose works prove the 
contrary. 

** April 21.—Call on 8. Talk over the subject of the play. He gave mea 
long lecture on the drama. Put me in bad spirits with myself. C. passed the 
evening. 

** April 22.—My birthday. Forget whether born in 1793 or 1794. T. ex- 
amined. I interpret. 

** April 23.—Left Pisa for Spezzia with C. and Jane. 

‘* April 25,—Return to Pisa. Meet S., his face bespoke his feelings. C.’s 
child was dead, and he had the office to break it to her, or rather not to do so; 
but fearful of tha news reaching her ears to remove her instantly from this 
place. 

‘* April 26.—Mary, C., and Trelawny depart for Spezzia. Poor C. quite un- 
conscious of the burthen on her friends’ minds. 

‘** April 27.—Dragoon recovered. Shelley, Jane and I, nurse and children 
leave for Pietra Santa. 

‘June 23.'—During the night S. sees spirits, and alarms the whole house. 

(Mrs. Shelley’s story to be related in a subsequent part of this paper. Incor- 
rectly told by Trelawny, vol. i. p. 163.) 

** June 29.—Shelley’s books arrive from Genoa. 


(1) The most interesting passages of the diary, between April 27 and this date, have 
already been published by Mrs. Shelley in her notes to Shelley’s correspondence. 
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** June 30.—Read some of Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ an astonishing work. 
The enthusiasm of his spirit breaks out in some admirable passages in the 
poetry, and the notes are as subtle and elegant as he could now write.” 


(Note by Mrs. Shelley.) 

‘‘So I have finished this task. The later pages cost me all my fortitude, and 
were wrung letter by letter from my pen in agony. 

** Dearest Edward ; beloved friend ; you do not even now forget me I trust. 
The memory of your gentle voice, expressive countenance, and endearing 
manners, are a principal part of that which, twisted with every fibre of my 
frame, is my soul and life far more than the dull hours of this new-named year, 
and vainly returning sun.” 

There is nothing so interesting in this interesting record as its 
testimony to Shelley’s study of Spinoza, whom he had taken up in his 
very first year of authorship in a spirit of boyish bravado, but to 
whom he must have recurred with very different feelings. The 
abortive translation must have progressed at least as far as Spinoza’s 
sixth definition‘ Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hoe est, 
substantiam constantem infinitis attributis, quorum unumquodque eter- 
nam et infinitam essentiam exprimit.’ The dissemination of such 
sentiments seems a singular employment for an atheist, unless the 
term is to be understood as denoting one whose conceptions of Deity 
transcend those of ordinary men. Mr. Trelawny and his episcopal 
acquaintance (vol. ii. p. 224) seem determined to fix it upon Shelley 
in the vulgarest sense, and would no doubt be equally ready to apply 
it to Spinoza. ‘It appears,” says Lachesis to Proserpine in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Infernal Marriage, ‘it appears that your Majesty, 
though a Goddess, is an Atheist.” 

Shelley, however, is always the best interpreter of himself. It 
will not have escaped careful students that his correspondence 
becomes richer in self-portraiture towards the close of his career. 
The magnificent descriptions of nature and art in which he formerly 
delighted become rare, but there is more of retrospection and intro- 
spection. Especially is this the case with the last letter of import- 
ance he ever wrote, which it is now my privilege to offer to the 
world. Written only twenty days before his death, it contains his 
last thoughts and his best, and far surpasses any similar document 
in autobiographic interest. It conveys his opinion of some of the 
most characteristic of his writings, offers some approach to a general 
estimate of his own position, and with an instinctive foreboding too 
soon to be interpreted, breathes the conviction that the crisis of his 
destiny is at hand, and that the equilibrium he is now enjoying can 
be maintained no longer. The solution of the problem be could not 
foresee. 


‘* Where a smooth spot 
Of glassy quiet ’mid those battling tides 
Is left, the boat paused shuddering. Shall it sink 
Down the abyss? Shall the reverting stress 
Of that resistless gulf embosom it ? 
Now shall it fall ?” 
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‘© LERICI, June 18, 1822. 

‘* In my doubt as to which of your most interesting letters I shall answer, I 
quash the business one for the present, as the only part of it that requires an 
answer requires also maturer consideration. In the first place I send you money 
for postage, as Lintend to indulge myself in plenty of paper and no crossings. 
Mary will write soon; at present she suffers greatly from excess of weakness, 
produced by a severe miscarriage, from which she is now slowly recovering. 
Her situation for some hours was alarming, and as she was totally destitute of 
medical assistance I took the most decisive resolutions, and by dint of making 
her sit in ice, I succeeded in checking the hemorrhage and the fainting fits, so 
that when the physician arrived all danger was over, and he had nothing to do 
but to applaud me for my boldness. She is now doing well, and the sea-baths 
will soon restore her. Ihave written to Ollier to send his account to you. The 
‘ Adonais’ I wished to have had a fair chance, both because it is a favourite with 
me and on account of the memory of Keats, who was a poet of great genius, let 
the classic party say what it will. ‘Hellas’ too I liked on account of the sub- 
ject—one always finds some reason or other for liking one’s own composition. 
The ‘ Epipsychidion’ I cannot look at; the person whom it celebrates was a 
cloud instead of a Juno; and poor Ixion starts from the centaur that was 
the offspring of his own embrace. If you are curious, however, to hear what I 
am and have been, it will tell you something thereof. It is an idealised history 
of my life and feelings. 1 think one is always in love with something or other ; 
the error, and I confess it is not easy for spirits cased in flesh and blood to 
avoid it, consists in seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what is, perhaps, 
eternal. 

‘*Hunt is not yet arrived, but I expect him every day. I shall see little of 
Lord Byron, nor shall I permit Hunt to form the intermediate link between 
him andme. I detest all society—almost all, at least—and Lord Byron is the 
‘nucleus of all that is hateful and tiresome in it. He will be half mad to hear 
of these memoirs.' As to me, you know my supreme indifference to such 
affairs, except that I must confess I am sometimes amused by the ridiculous 
mistakes of these writers. Tell me a little what they say of me besides my 
being an atheist. One thing I regret in it, I dread lest it should injure Hunt’s 
prospects in the establishment of the journal, for Lord Byron is so mentally 
capricious that the least impulse drives him from his anchorage... .. The 
Williamses are now on a visit to us, and they are people who are very pleasing 
tome. But words are not the instruments of our intercourse. I like Jano 
more and more, and I find Williams the most amiable of companions. She has 
a taste for music, and an elegance of form and motions that compensate in 
some degree for the lack of literary refinement. You know my gross ideas of 
music, and will forgive me when I say that I listen the whole evening on our 
terrace to the simple melodies with excessive delight. I have a boat here. It 
cost me £80, and reduced me to some difficulty in point of money. However, 
it is swift and beautiful, and appears quite a vessel. Williams is captain, and 
we drive along this delightful bay in the evening wind under the summer moon 
until earth appears another world. Jane brings her guitar, and if the past and 
the future could be obliterated,’ the present would content me so well that I 
could say with Faust to the passing moment, ‘Remain thou, thou art so 
beautiful.’ C—— is with us, and the death of her child seems to have restored 
her to tranquillity. Her character is somewhat altered. She is vivacious and 
talkative ; and though she teases me sometimes, I like her. . . . . Lord Byron, 
who is at Leghorn, has fitted up a splendid vessel, a small schooner on the 


(1) Apparently the publication referred to in Shelley’s letter to Trelawny (vol. i. p. 
148). I do not know what it was. 
(2) “ The past and future were forgot, 
As they had been, and would be, not. 
But soon——” 


—Lines In the Bay of Lerici, written about this time. 
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American model, and Trelawny is to be captain. How long the fiery spirit of 
our pirate will accommodate itself to the caprice of the poet remains to be 


‘“‘T write little now. It is impossible to compose except under the strong 
excitement of an assurance of finding sympathy in what you write. Imagine 
Demosthenes reciting a Philippic to the waves of the Atlantic. Lord Byron is 
in this respect fortunate. He touched the chord to which a million hearts 
responded, and the coarse music which he produced to please them, disciplined 
him to the perfection to which he now approaches. I do not go on with Charles 
the First. I feel too little certainty of the future, and too little satisfaction 
with regard to the past to undertake any subject seriously and deeply. I stand, 
as it were, upon a precipice, which I have ascended with great, and cannot 
descend without greater peril, and I am content if the heaven above me is calm 
for the passing moment. 

‘** You don’t tell me what you think of ‘ Cain.’ You send me the opinion of 
the populace, which you know I do not esteem. I have read several more of 
the plays of Calderon. Los Dos Amantes del Cielo is the finest, if I except one 
scene in the Devocion de la Cruz. I read Greek, and think about writing. 

“‘T don’t think much of—not admiring Metastasio; the nil admirari, how- 
ever justly applied, seems to me a bad sign in a young person. I had rather a 
pupil of mine had conceived a frantic passion for Marini himself, than that she 
had found out the critical defects of the most deficient author. When she 
becomes of her own accord full of genuine admiration for the finest scene in 
the Purgatorio, or the opening of the Paradiso, or some other neglected piece of 
excellence, hope great things. Adieu, I must not exceed the limits of my 
paper, however little scrupulous I seem about those of your patience. 

“Pp. BSG. 

‘*T waited three days to get this pen mended, and at last was obliged to 
write.” 


Some of the points dwelt upon in this inestimable letter—Byron, 
Faust, the Williamses—derive additional illustration from another 
much shorter and slighter one, addressed to the same friend five 
months previously. During the last period of his life a greater con- 
centration of thought is observable, with less ardour and volatility. 
He recurs more frequently to the same ideas, loves to brood over 
them and keep them steadily before him. It was a lull predicting a 
new intellectual crisis, probably to have been followed by a period of 
great activity. 


‘* One thing I rejoice to hear, that your health is better. So is mine; but my 
mind is like an overworked racehorse put into an hackney coach. What think 
you of Lord Byron now? Space wondered-less at the swift and fair creations of 
God, when he grew weary of vacancy, than I at this spirit of an angel in the 
mortal paradise of a decaying body. So I think, let the world envy while it 
admires, as it may. 

‘We have just got the etchings of Faust, the painter is worthy of Goethe. 
The meeting of him and Margaret is wonderful. It makes all the pulses of my 
head beat—those of my heart have been quiet long ago. The translations, 
both these and in Blackwood, are miserable. Ask Coleridge if their stupid mis- 
intelligence of the deep wisdom and harmony of the author does not spur him 
to action. You will have heard of the Hunts, and of all my perplexities about 
them. The Williamses are well. Mrs. W—— more amiable and beautiful than 
ever, and a sort of spirit of embodied peace in the midst of our circle of tempests. 
So much for first impressions!” 


“The extension of our sphere in perception in dreams,” says 
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Schopenhauer, ‘‘ may proceed so far as to abolish the limitations, not 
merely of space, but also of time.” He then, following the oldest 
Greek writers on the subject, proceeds to distinguish between the 
theorematic dream, in which the event to come is distinctly presented 
to the perception, and the allegorical, in which it is represented in 
hieroglyphic. The philosopher would have found ample support for 
his searching yet mystical speculations in the visions which, near 
the supreme moment, besieged not only Shelley himself but those 
intimately associated with him, partly presentiment making itself 
objectively visible, partly, no doubt, inspired by the romantic solitude 
and marine music of his residence. Mrs. Shelley writes— 


‘Shelley was at first in perfect health, but having overfatigued himself one 
day, and then the fright my illness gave him, caused a return of nervous sensa- 
tions and visions, as bad as in his worst times. I think it was the Saturday of 
my illness, while, yet unable to walk, I was confined to my bed, in the middle 
of the night I was awoke by hearing him scream and come rushing into my 
room. Iwas sure that he was asleep, and tried to wake him by calling to him, 
but he continued to scream, which inspired me with such a panic that I got out 
of bed and ran across the hall to Mrs. Williams’s room, where I fell, through 
weakness, though I was so frightened that I got up again immediately. She 
let me in, and Williams went to Shelley, who had been wakened by my getting 
out of bed. He said he had not been asleep, and it was a vision that he saw 
that had frightened him. But as he declared that he had not screamed, it was 
certainly a dream, and no waking vision. He dreamt that, lying as he did in 
bed, Edward and Jane came in to him. They were in the most horrible con- 
dition, their bodies lacerated, their bones starting through their skins, their 
faces pale, yet stained with blood, they could hardly walk, but Edward was the 
weakest, and Jane was supporting him. Edward said, Get up, Shelley, the 
sea is flooding the house, and it is all coming down. Shelley got up, as he 
thought, and went to his window that looked on the terrace and the sea, and he 
thought he saw the sea rushing in. Suddenly the vision changed, and he saw 
the figure of himself strangling me—that made him rush into my room—yet, 
fearful of frightening me, he dared not approach the bed, when my jumping out 
awoke him, or, as he phrased it, caused his vision to vanish.” 


Nothing, it will be observed, could convince Shelley that his dream 
was not a waking vision, whose incidents had been witnessed by 
himself with open eyes, even though only as a phantasmagoria. The 
preternatural intensity of his waking senses evidently extended to 
his dreams, and this peculiar idiosyncrasy sufficiently explains such 
mysterious occurrences in his life as the nocturnal encounter at 


Tanyrallt, which some have accepted as a fact, and others suspected 
as a mystification. 


Mrs. Shelley continues— 

‘The next morning he told us he had had many visions lately ; he had seen 
the figure of himself which met him as he walked on the terrace, and said to 
him, ‘ How long do you mean to be content ?’” 

This story has been related before, but lamely. It proves the 
great impression which the problem of Faust had made upon Shelley. 
The idea is again expressed in the letter printed above, which was 
written a few days previously. The wild and startling superstition 
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of Doppelgdéngerei had impressed Shelley’s imagination at an earlier 
date. He had told in Prometheus Unbound, how 


‘‘The Magus Zoroaster 
Met his own image walking in the garden.” 

But, although there is perhaps nothing very extraordinary in 
Shelley’s being thus visible to himself in a disembodied state, it is less 
easy to account for his apparition to others unaccustomed to behold 
phantasms and under no mental influence likely to evoke them. 

‘‘Jane, says Mrs. Shelley, was standing one day—the day before I was 
taken ill—at a window that looked on the terrace, with Trelawny. She saw, 
as she thought, Shelley pass by the window, as he often was then, without coat 
or jacket; he passed again. Now, as he passed both times the same way, and 
as from the side towards which he went each time there was no way to get back 
except past the window again (except over a wall twenty feet from the ground), 
she was struck at seeing him pass twice thus, and looked out, and seeing him 
no more, she cried, ‘Good God! can Shelley have leapt from the wall? Where 
can he be gone?’ ‘Shelley!’ said T. ‘No Shelley has passed here; what do 


you mean?’ And it proved, indeed, that Shelley had never been on the ter- 
race, and was far off at the time she saw him.” 


Nor was the catastrophe which terminated Shelley’s life unaccom- 
panied by those mysterious intimations so hard to explain—or to 
explain away. 

‘He took leave of Mrs. Mason in high spirits on Sunday. ‘Never,’ said 
she, ‘ did I see him look happier than the last glance I had of his countenance.’ ! 
On Monday he was lost. On Monday night she dreamt that she was some- 
where—she knew not where—and he came, looking very pale, and fearfully 
melancholy. She said to him, ‘ You look ill, you are tired, sit down and eat.’ 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘I shall never eat more. I have not a soldo left in the world.’ 
‘Nonsense,’ said she, ‘this is no inn; you need not pay.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ he 
answered, ‘it is the worse. for that.’ Then she awoke, and going to sleep 
again, she dreamed that my Percy was dead, and she awoke crying bitterly, 
so bitterly, and felt so miserable, that she said to herself, ‘ Why, if the little 
boy should die, I should not feel it in this manner.’ She was so struck with 
these dreams that she mentioned them to her servant the next day, saying 
that she hoped all was well with us.” 

Since the publication of Mr. Trelawny’s first edition, attention has 
been directed to the alleged dying declaration of an old Italian sailor, 
which would prove that Shelley’s death was not accidental. He 
stated that “he was one of the crew that ran down the boat containing 
Shelley and Williams, which was done under the impression that the 
rich ‘milord Byron’ was on board with lots of money. They did 
not intend to sink the boat, but to board her and murder Byron. 
She sank as soon as she was struck.” A similar explanation of 
Shelley’s fate is suggested in Leigh Hunt’s Byron and his Contempo- 
raries, and the story of the confession itself is referred to in Dr. Lee’s 
work on the health-resorts of the Mediterranean, edition of 1872. 
Since the appearance (December, 1875) of the correspondence in the 
Times reprinted by Mr. Trelawny, the matter has been further 


(1) “ His face burned by the sun, and his heart light that he had succeeded in render- 
ing the Hunts tolerably zomfortable.” 
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investigated by two English ladies, honourably known in literature, 
who, during an Italian tour, turned aside to Lerici at the request of 
the writer of these pages. It seems established that such a declaration 
was made, but under circumstances which precluded all possibility of 
examining or verifying it ; nor is it quite certain whether it related 
to Shelley’s catastrophe or to some other. We are thus referred to 
the internal probabilities of the case. All agree that the Don Juan 
was not capsized. Captain Roberts, who recovered her and brought 
her into port, “first thought that she had been swamped by a heavy 
sea, but on closer examination, finding many of the timbers on the 
starboard quarter broken, he thought it certain that she must have 
been run down by a felucca in the squall.” Mr. Peacock, also a good 
authority on nautical matters, considers it more likely that the 
damage was done by the dredging apparatus. Admitting the other 
opinion to be preferable, it is still to be inquired whether the collision 
was intentional or accidental. There are great difficulties in the way 
of the former theory. The Italian sailors could never have mistaken 
Shelley’s little skiff for Byron’s handsome yacht, nor does it appear 
why they should have supposed Byron to have been on board the 
former. They could not have attacked Shelley’s boat in broad day, 
“amongst the many small craft scattered about” (Trelawny, vol. i. 
p- 187), and the subsequent darkness and tempest so graphically 
described by Mr. Trelawny would, one would have thought, have 
given them enough to do to take care of themselves. On the whole 
it seems most probable that the collision, if collision there was, was 
accidental. 

Mr. Trelawny supplies further particulars respecting his own dis- 
interested and imperishable services in connection with the recovery 
and cremation of Shelley’s body. The copy of Keats found on the 
corpse, he might have added, was burned along with it. The schylus 
is preserved at Boscombe. Mr. Trelawny expresses some solicitude 
respecting the custody of Shelley’s ashes in the Protestant cemetery 
at Rome. They assuredly have not been removed by Shelley’s 
family, nor, as is hoped and believed, by any one else. He will also 
be gratified to learn that Shelley’s heart is not “in an ornamental 
urn on a mantelshelf,” but in a shrine especially dedicated to it, 
associated with other relics—the schylus already referred to—por- 
traits, manuscripts, locks of hair, including one of Mr. Trelawny’s 
own. To these, but on a distant day, let us trust, will probably be 
added the portrait of Mary Shelley in Mr. Trelawny’s possession, 
with which, as he declared on occasion of her death, the strength of 
his affection would not suffer him to part, even though it was not 
his. The circumstance is in a measure honourable to Mr. Trelawny, 
demonstrating that he retained at least as late as 1851 the senti- 
ments he had expressed so warmly in 1823. 
| RicHARD GARNETT. 























THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD. 


III.—From 1837 to 1852. 


Lorp BEaconsFIELp’s political adventures have three stages. The 
first, extending from 1826 to 1837, exhibits his beginnings in 
literature and politics, and shows how he struggled with reluctant 
constituencies until at last he forced his way into the House of 
Commons. It is really the most important of all, for in it the man 
was formed and displayed, and the peculiarities of his character and 
genius were disclosed with less restraint than afterwards. He gam- 
bolled with unchecked license. The fierce play of an untamed 
nature gave itself free vent. Afterwards, Lord Beaconsfield found 
it necessary to clothe himself in parliamentary, official, and social 
decorum. Only now and then in the wild sallies, and still oftener in 
the demure smile, do we see that the man is in disguise. Still, every 
now and then the aboriginal savage looks through his eyes, and 
occasionally shrieks in his voice, and displays itself in his excited 
gestures. The impish ‘nature breaks at seasons through the gilded 
pale.” The next period is compressed within the years from 1837 to 
1852. It records Lord Beaconsfield’s struggles in the House of 
Commons to parliamentary toleration, to parliamentary recognition, 
to parliamentary eminence, through the spokesmanship first of a 
rather ridiculous coterie, then of an angry faction, and afterwards of 
an organized party, raising him into office, and the ministerial leader- 
ship in the House of Commons. Lord Beaconsfield began by wearing 
the livery of Peel; he then, with ribbons in his hat and tabor in his 
mouth, masqueraded as a rural swain, dancing with his young 
England companions round a Maypole; and finally in the breeches 
and top-boots of a stage squire, smacked his hunting whip against 
his thigh, denounced the villainy of the traitor Peel, who had 
deceived him and other simple-minded country gentlemen into a 
belief that he was a Protectionist, and a friend of the land and of 
the corn laws, while he was nothing but a manufacturer and free- 
trader. Lord Beaconsfield’s rapid changes of costume and character 
resemble those of the elder and younger Mathews in some of 
their startling transformations. The third period of his political 
adventures, in which England now has the perilous honour and 
excitement of living, is that of his official and ex-official life. It 
extends from the year 1852 to this present month of June, 1878, and 
probably will extend considerably beyond it. It is really that which 
most interests the world; but the second period, which engages us 
now, must first be rapidly surveyed. 
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The year 1837 then saw Mr. Disraeli fairly launched in the 
career in which for more than forty years he has played a con- 
spicuous, and for thirty of those forty, a distinguished, and: on some 
questions, a decisive part. The law, since altered, required that a 
new parliament shall be summoned on the accession of a new 
sovereign ; and he was a member of the first House of Commons 
that met under the reign of Queen Victoria. He had been elected 
for Maidstone. He won this victory not over his old enemies 
the Whigs, but over his former friends and allies, the Radicals, 
defeating the veteran Colonel Perronet Thompson. This Barra- 
bean preference on the part of the Kentish borough has since 
been atoned for by wiser elections to subsequent parliaments, Such 
triumphs of the sciolist and the adventurer over the man of pure and 
public purpose, of fixed principles, and of reasoned convictions, are, 
however, incidents of public life too common and natural to attract 
much attention. It has been Lord Beaconsfield’s purpose in life 
to advance himself, and he has succeeded. It was the purpose of 
Colonel Perronet Thompson to advance the doctrines which he believed 
to be true, and to promote the reforms which he deemed to be neces- 
sary. Both have had the triumph which they most coveted. Each 
illustrates the value of singleness of purpose, be the purpose good or 
evil, in public or in private life. It is natural to desire that a man 
who promotes a great cause shall also promote himself. But the 
conditions of human life and character do not often allow of this 
double victory ; and the man who has this twofold aim in view is not 
likely to realise either part of it. Usually he must either sacrifice 
himself to his cause, or his cause to himself. To desire to be dis- 
interested and rewarded is a state of mind logically contradictory, 
but in practice too easily and too frequently realized. To strive only 
for principles, and to reap place and power, titles and decorations, 
public honour and popular gratitude, is a combination very flattering 
to that inward eye which is the bliss of meditative and ambitious 
solitude. The internal delight of satisfied virtue, and the gratified 
vanity of external honours, are scarcely to be had together except in 
the fanciful forecast of a sentimental virtue veiling personal greed. 
The man who has no cause but himself, and the man who, if we 
may say so, has no self but his cause, are alone likely to reach the 
goal that they set before them. The men whoare a little for virtue 
and a great deal for themselves will probably end by being all for 
themselves, and so sink into the first class. The men who are too 
virtuous to be unscrupulous, but not virtuous enough to lose sight of 
themselves, will probably share the misfortune of the dog that 
courses two hares at once. Lord Beaconsfield has had one steady 
and consistent purpose through life ; and, to use Burke’s expression, 
he has varied his means in order to preserve the essential unity of 
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hisend. To climb ever higher and higher, to fix more and more 
steadily the public gaze, to wield power, to receive and distribute 
honours, to be the talk of his coterie, of England, of Europe, of the 
world, has been his aim, and in this he has succeeded. No career 
ever illustrated more remarkably the virtues, if they be such apart 
from the ends to which they are directed, of steady and unshaken 
purpose, of perseverance, patience, and audacity, of the skill which 
knows when to wait and when to act. Lord Beaconsfield is the 
great modern professor and practitioner in its personal application of 
that doctrine of opportunism, which Peel, in its more legitimate 
political aspects, made a system in England, and to which the tactics 
of M. Gambetta have given a name in France. The debauching 
effect of the French Empire, even upon such opponents as the 
Republican leader of France, is to be seen in his undisguised 
admiration for Lord Beaconsfield. 

Lord Beaconsfield, who had been alternately a Tory-Radical, and 
a Radical-Tory, as convenience might dictate, appeared at Maidstone 
as a simple Conservative. For the next six or seven years of his 
life he can best be described by a term which had not then taken its 
place in political nomenclature. He was a Peelite, though not of 
course in the later meaning of the word, in which it denoted a school 
of political doctrine and practice. He was a Peelite in a more per- 
sonal sense, such as that in which the “ gallant, gay domestics” of 
High Life below Stairs assume the names, as they wear the 
livery, of the noblemen and gentlemen on whom they condescend to 
wait. His insight into personal character enabled him to single out 
the really capable man of his age. His perception of political ten- 
dencies led him to recognise that the hour was bringing his oppor- 
tunity to the man ; and he flung himself into the current which was 
carrying place and power, and meaner things and persons with it, to 
the feet of Peel. The impatience and alarmed prejudices of 
William IV. had anticipated matters. But the extraordinary skill 
and address with which Sir Robert Peel, in 1834—5, had maintained 
himself as the Minister of a minority, imposed by the royal plea- 
sure upon a hostile Parliament and country, only showed that the 
approaching time had not yet arrived. It illustrated all the more 
signally the unrivalled ascendancy of the man. Curiously enough, 
it has fallen to Lord Beaconsfield to display more than once a some- 
what similar power as the leader of a Government in a minority, 
before showing what he could do as a Prime Minister with an undis- 
puted majority behind him. In 1836 Lord Beaconsfield had addressed 
one of the letters of Runnymede to Sir Robert Peel. It is charac- 
teristic of the upholsterer andornamental gardener in the present Prime 
Minister, that his expressions of almost adoring confidence in the man 
are mingled with expressions of admiration of the big house and 
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well laid-out grounds in which Sir Robert Peel spent his retirement. 
Lord Beaconsfield does not hate Persian displays or love a Sabine 
farm. A great man not clothed in purple and fine linen, nor 
faring sumptuously every day, a great man moderately housed and 
attended, is to him scarcely a great man at all. ‘The halls and 
bowers of Drayton; those gardens and that library where you have 
realised the romance of Verulam and where you enjoy the lettered 
ease that Temple loved,” rouse the ingenuous enthusiast to a rap- 
turous eloquence which shows that George Robins need not have 
lacked a successor if Lord Beaconsfield had had anything but him- 
self to put up to auction. These things are as essential to his image 
of Sir Robert Peel as the panoply of “‘ your splendid talents and 
your spotless character.” Sir Robert Peel was declared to be “ like 
the Knight of Rhodes” in Schiller’s heroic ballad, “the only hope of 
a suffering isle.” The letter is a lyrical invocation, a sort of prose- 
parody on the ode in which Horace compared Augustus to Jupiter, 
to the equal discredit of the god, the emperor, and the poet. 
Lord Beaconsfield saw that the opportunity of Peel and of the 
Conservative party was coming, and he lost no time in proclaiming 
himself on the side of the winners. 

The electioneering addresses at Maidstone were couched in the 
same vein as the letters of Runnymede. That personal and political 
hatred of the Whigs, which is one of the few things in which he 
has been consistent, is freely expressed. Lord Beaconsfield per- 
ceived that they were a declining and perishing party, though they 
still had a name to live, and persisted in existence from mere con- 
tinuance. As a tree, whose roots are decaying in the earth, still for 
a season puts forth leaves and flowers, and sometimes bears good fruit, 
so the Whigs have for a generation produced useful measures. But 
practically their work was done in 1832. The Reform Bill, which 
was their greatest achievement, destroyed them as well as the 
abuses at which it was aimed. The conditions of political existence 
were wholly changed; and in these altered conditions the Whig 
party could not flourish. It is unjust to deny the genuineness of 
their Liberalism and the value of their services to Liberalism. Under 
the political conditions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the contest against the despotism of the later Stuarts, and against 
the pretensions of George III. to magnify the prerogatives and 
personal power of the Crown, could be waged with success only 
by the great houses. An oligarchical character was therefore 
almost of necessity impressed upon the defence of the principles of 
the constitution. The three statesmen whom, after Bolingbroke and 
Wyndham, Lord Beaconsfield most admires, are Chatham, Shelburne, 
and the younger Pitt. He eulogises their Liberal doctrines with re- 
spect to constitutional liberty, to freedom of trade, and Parliamentary 
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reform, as genuine Toryism. But they derived those doctrines from 
Whig traditions in the first case, to which in the two latter must 
be added the influence of Adam Smith’s writings, and of personal 
intercourse with the Nonconformists Price and Priestley. There 
was nothing in Toryism to make Chatham and Shelburne advocates 
of American freedom, nor to make Shelburne and the younger Pitt 
defenders of free-trade. The men whom Lord Beaconsfield calls 
Tories were known in their own time more correctly as Chatham 
Whigs, that is to say, they were scarcely Whigs at all. They tried, 
with a real though a premature and inopportune wisdom, a wisdom 
therefore rather of speculation than of practice, to be Liberals with- 
out being Whigs. Chatham was strong enough in virtue of his 
wonderful ascendancy of personal character, and of his transcendent 
success in foreign policy and the conduct of our European wars, to 
hold his own against both the Crown and the great families. 
Shelburne, theoretically, and to some extent in practice, an 
advanced Liberal. of the modern type, was obliged to strengthen 
himself by the support of the Crown against Whig oligarchy, and 
as theory often follows practice, he was led to formulate doctrines 
of a patriot king ruling independently of parties, which brought 
him dangerously near to the insidious Tory democracy of Boling- 
broke. The domestic factions into which the French Revolution 
divided English parties made Pitt, who never was a Tory, the head 
of a Tory government and the agent of a Tory policy. But in all 
that does these men most honour, in all that makes party zealotry 
anxious to claim the sanction of their names, they were only not 
Whigs, because they were something more and better than Whigs. 
They were Liberals of a more modern type, endeavouring to eman- 
cipate themselves too soon from the conditions under which alone a 
Liberal policy was possible in the eighteenth century. They were thus 
drawn into dangerous alliances with Tory principle of personal rule, 
and in the case of Pitt into a Tory policy both in home and foreign 
politics. The Whigs were an oligarchical party, because the great 
families opposed the only organization by which the pretensions of 
the Crown could be effectually combated, and the principles esta- 
blished in 1689, could be defended against the Court and against 
Church-and-king mobs. 

This strange combination of oligarchical rule and liberal principle, 
inevitable and useful though it was, had done its work in 1832. 
From that time it became an anachronism and an offence. A century 
and a half of struggle under these conditions has ineffaceably stamped 
its character upon the Whig aristocracy. A Whig is a Liberal who 
believes that Liberal principles can be only asserted under the 
guardianship and by the representatives of certain old families. 
He imports the historic conditions of the eighteenth century into 
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the nineteenth. He does not perceive that the Reform Act of 1832 
in part, and that of 1867 almost completely, abolished him ; and that 
modern Liberalism, whether it be moderate or advanced, exists 
under conditions involving his transformation or his departure from 
the political scene. The hot-house protection of an oligarchical 
party, needful to the delicate plant of constitutional freedom, is sim- 
ply a hindrance to the health and development of the vigorous tree. 
The great noble in politics must share the fate of the patron in lite- 
rature. The Whigs deserve that historic honour and political grati- 
tude which Lord Beaconsfield denies them. But the doom which 
falls on those who have done their work, though it may have been a 
noble one, caanot be avoided. If, however, the aristocratic patron- 
age of Liberal principles is obsolete, the equal service of Liberals 
of every class, patrician or plebeian, to the common cause is still to 
be desired. The principle of exclusion directed against men of rank 
and lineage would of course be as absurd as the principle of exclu- 
sion asserted by them. There is little danger in the present consti- 
tution of English society that any such proscription will be attempted. 
Name and birth and wealth will always have something more than 
their proper advantage, if any advantage be proper in English politi- 
eal life. If anything could revive Lord Beaconsfield’s pet aversion, 
the Venetian oligarchy, it would be the re-establishment of that 
personal power of the Crown of which he has almost always been 
the advocate in theory, and which he seems inclined to assert in 
practice. But the popular power does not now need to shelter itself, 
like the towns of the Middle Ages, in the shadow of some feudal 
eastle. It is not for Lord Beaconsfield to bring us back to the 
obsolete struggles of the time of Anne and of the first three Georges. 
England is no longer merely the spectatress, or the stake, of the 
game for ascendancy, played by monarchy and aristocracy. 

The principal charge which Lord Beaconsfield has made against 
the Whigs is their indifference to the interests and feelings of the 
poor. The Condition-of-England question did not occupy them. 
No imputation is more entirely devoid of truth. The great 
characteristic of English politics since the passing of the 
Reform Act is the part which social politics have played in it. 
Either in principle or in actual fact the disputes of generations had 
been settled during the years which immediately preceded, or in 
those which closely followed, the great measure of 1832. Religious 
liberty, involving in its further development religious equality, won 
the victory which was sure to carry all the rest with it, when the 
Tests and Corporation Acts were repealed, and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was achieved. The system on which Ireland must be governed 
was decided when the latter measure was passed, and it was further 
acknowledged in the unsectarian character of the National System of 
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Education established in Ireland. The unsuccessful Appropriation 
Clause contained in principle Irish re-establishment; and the Civil 
Marriages Act was a further extrusion of the ecclesiastical principle 
by the secular in human affairs. The ascendancy of the democratic 
principle in the constitution, though yet waiting its accomplishment, 
had the promise of its fulfilment in the Reform Act of 1832. The 
Poor Relief Act, notwithstanding its imputed harshness, proclaimed 
to the poor the doctrine of energy and self-reliance, and emancipated 
them from a degrading and servile dependence on the alms of the 
rich. The legislation of Huskisson contained within it the germs of 
that passing of Free Trade, which has since been more completely 
developed than any other acknowledged principle in our legislation. 
The Municipal Corporations Act established local self-government, 
though it did not apply it completely and universally or thoroughly. 
The final severance, at the accession of the Queen, of the Crown of 
Hanover from that of England, was the pledge of a disentanglement 
from European projects and alliances, and symbolized the substitu- 
tion of an insular for a continental policy in foreign affairs. 

The Queen succeeded to an era of settled questions, of ques- 
tions settled that is in principle, though their development and 
application still had to be contended for. Hence the calm and steady 
progress which has been the characteristic hitherto of her forty 
years’ reign. The force of facts, that practical logic which may 
be disputed but cannot be long disobeyed, made Conservative as well 
as Liberal governments, Peel as well as Melbourne and Russell, 
the heads and instruments of that progress. The Reform Act, and 
the measures of civil, religious, and commercial freedom which 
immediately preceded and followed, called a new England into exist- 
ence; and the first business of those who had created or discovered 
it was to survey the country, and trace what manner. of land it was 
on which they were about to enter. Hitherto it had been a ¢erra 
incognita to those who ruled it. Its new rulers did their best to 
find out what it was like. This was the period when, according to 
Sydney Smith, “the whole earth was in fact incommission.”” Sanitas 
sanitatum, omnia sanitas is the phrase in which Lord Beaconsfield a 
few years ago summed up his domestic policy. Systematic in- 
quiries into the prevalence of fever in the metropolis; into the need 
of open spaces; into the practice of interment in towns; into the 
conditions of the labouring classes, first in England and Wales, and 
afterwards in Scotland; into the employment of women and children 
in mines; the reduction of the hours of labour in factories ; grants in 
aid of education ;—these are but some of the proofs that the health of 
the people, physical and moral, from the first engaged the attention of 
the Liberal governments which ruled England during the opening 
years of the present reign. That they did not do more, was due in 
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part, no doubt, to their own hesitation and infirmity, but in a greater 
degree still to the resistance, on most of these questions, which they 
met from the party to which Lord Beaconsfield attached himself. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s attempts to represent England as governed 
before the Reform Act by an oligarchy indifferent to the poor, and 
ruled since by a plutocracy hostile to them, have about as much 
historic truth as we look for, or at any rate find, in his statements. 
The Parliament in which Lord Beaconsfield took his seat was 
elected under the Whig Ministry which the failure of King William 
IV.’s attempt to govern by a Conservative minority in the House of 
Commons had restored to office with a parliamentary majority, won 
at the general election of 1835. Its achievements had been the 
Municipal Corporation Act, the Tithe Commutation Act, the General 
Registration Act, the reduction of the stamp duty on newspapers 
and of the duty on paper, the Act allowing counsel to prisoners, 
and a partial reform of the jail system of the country—measures 
one of them of the first magnitude, and others important as being 
the first steps taken in a direction in which large advances have 
been made since. Its great failure was to give effect to the motion 
for the appropriation to educational purposes of the surplus revenues 
of the Irish Church, which had brought the Whigs back to office. 
The Ministry itself was in 1837 practically what it had been in 1835. 
The letters of Runnymede abound in compliments to its leading 
members, who are addressed frankly in the second person. Lord 
Melbourne is “the sleekest swine in epicurean sty.” ‘“ Con- 
temptible as you are,” he is told—yet so-and-so, and so, which we 
need not quote. ‘ With the exception of an annual oration against 
Parliamentary Reform, your career in the House of Commons was 
never remarkably distinguished.” ‘When I recall to my bewil- 
dered memory. the perplexing circumstance that William Lamb is 
Prime Minister of England, it seems to me that I recollect with 
labour the crowning incident of some grotesque dream.” “It is 
perhaps hopeless that your lordship should rouse yourself from the 
embraces of that Siren Deridia, to whose fatal influence you are not 
less a slave than our second Charles.” Mr. Disraeli’s character 
of Lord Melbourne is a savage version of the well-known banter 
of Sidney Smith. Lord John Russell is informed: “ Your character 
is a curious one . . . . You were born with a strong ambition and 
a feeble intellect.” He is flattered with the statements that “your 
intellect produced” in succession “the feeblest tragedy in our 
language,” “the feeblest romance in our literature,’ and “the 
feeblest political essay on record.” ‘Your memoirs of the Affairs 
of Europe . .. retailed in frigid sentences, a feeble compilation from the 
gossip of those pocket tomes of small talk, which abound in French 
literature . . . This luckless production closed your literary career ; 
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you flung down your futile pen in incapable despair; and your 
feeble intellect having failed in literature, your strong ambition 
took refuge in politics.” As an orator, “cold, inanimate, with a 
weak voice, and a mincing manner, the failure of your intellect was 
complete.” Under this double disappointment, “‘ you subsided for some 
years into a state of listless moroseness, which was even pitiable.”’ 
“This was the period when, among your intimates, you talked of 
retiring from that public life in which you had not succeeded in 
making yourself public, when you traced, like a feeble Catiline, 


the avenues of Holland House.” ‘Your friends always treated 
you with a species of contempt.” ‘A miniature Mokanna, you 
are now exhaling upon the constitution of your country..... 


all that long-hoarded venom and all those distempered humours that 
have for years accumulated in your petty heart, and tainted the 
current of your mortified life.’ Lord John Russell is told that he is 
“‘an infinitely small scarabeeus.” When the foreigner learns “ that 
you are the leader of the House of Commons, our traveller may 
begin to comprehend how the Egyptians worshipped AN INSECT.” 
Later in Mr. Disraeli’s career, it became his cue to flatter Lord 
Russell as resolutely as in the letters of Runnymede he had be- 
spattered him. In Coningsby, his’ strong ambition” and “dark 
and dishonourable intrigues” are converted into “this moral 
intrepidity which prompts him ever to dare that which his intellect 
assures him is politic. He is consequently at the same time saga- 
cious and bold in council; as an administrator, he is prompt and 
indefatigable.” The “cold and inanimate” temperament, the “ weak 
voice and mincing manner,” “the imbecile accents that struggle for 
sound in the chamber echoing but a few years back with the glowing 
periods of Canning,” become “physical deficiencies which even a 
Demosthenic impulse could scarcely overcome.” But these disad- 
vantages detract little from the parliamentary influence of a states- 
man who “is experienced in debate, quick in reply, fertile in re- 
sources, takes large views, and frequently compensates for a dry 
and hesitating manner by the expression of those noble truths that 
flash across the fancy, and rise spontaneously to the lips of men of 
poetic temperament when addressing popular assemblies.” ‘The 
noble” of the Runnymede letters, “‘ who with a historic name and 
no fortune, a vast ambition and a baulked career, and soured, not to 
say malignant, from disappointment,” offered “prime materials for 
the leader of a revolutionary faction,’ becomes one whose “ private 
life of dignified repute,” and “the antecedents of whose birth and 
rank,” added to the personal qualities before eulogised, make the 
best leader the Whigs have ever had or could have.” The “indi- 
vidual” of Runnymede, “ who, on the principle that good vinegar is 
the corruption of bad wine, has been metamorphosed from an 
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incapable author into an eminent politician,” becomes in the bio- 
graphy of Lord George Bentinck an instance, along with Mr. Burke, 
“Caius Julius,’ and Frederick the Great, of the union of pre- 
eminent capacity, both in meditation and in action. It is pretty 
certain that Lord Beaconsfield never thought as ill or as highly of 
Lord John Russell as he has at different times pretended to do. The 
two characters which he has drawn of this eminent statesman throw 
light upon his treatment of Sir Robert Peel, for whom a different 
fate was reserved, to be first the victim of Lord Beaconsfield’s praise, 
and then the object of his slander—“ tooth that poisons as it bites.” 

We need not quote further flowers of speech from the gar- 
lands of compliments with which Lord Beaconsfield crowned the 
smaller members of the Whig cabinet which he found in power 
when he entered Parliament in 1837. But it may be interesting to 
recall some of the compliments which he addressed to Lord Pal- 
merston. Lord Palmerston is described as a minister who has main- 
tained himself in power “in spite of the contempt of a whole 
nation.” “ Our language commands no expression of scorn which has 
not been exhausted in the celebration of your character, there is no 
conceivable idea of degradation which has not been at some period or 
another associated with your career.” He is congratulated on “ that 
dexterity which has never deserted you, and which seems a happy 
compound of the smartness of an attorney’s clerk and the intrigue of 
a Greek of the lower empire.” Lord Palmerston’s parliamentary 
shortcomings are attributed rather to “a want of breeding than to a 
deficiency of self-esteem. The leader of the Whig Opposition was 
wont to say . . . that your lordship reminded him of a favourite 
footman on easy terms with his mistress.” The qualities exhibited in 
these elegant extracts are those which Lord Beaconsfield offered for 
sale, as he stood idle in the political market-place, because as yet no 
man had hired him. These gifts of political scurrility he brought 
with him into the House of Commons. He had shown them before 
in his encounters with O’Connell, and he was afterwards to display 
them in his tirades against Sir Robert Peel, at this period the sub- 
ject of his unbounded eulogy. 

The beginning of Lord Beaconsfield’s parliamentary career did 
not give much promise of the distinction he has since obtained. We 
need not tell the old story of the failure of his first speech, and of the 
verified prediction of subsequent success which it contained. That 
was rather a cry of anguish, the breathing of ‘a hope which was 
too like despair for patience to smother,” than an expression of 
reasonable and manly self-confidence, which in such circumstances 
would have waited for the event, rather than have vaunted itself 
in prospective braggadocio. Lord Beaconsfield discovered that he 
was a stranger in the House of Commons; and, with the instinct of 
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an intelligent foreigner, he set himself to learn the language and to 
acquire the usages of this strange community in which he found 
himself, and in which he was determined to push his fortunes. He 
spoke with moderate success on some of the principal topics that 
occupied this Parliament, working with the regular Opposition headed 
by Sir Robert Peel, but not taking a prominent part in it. The 
organized warfare of regular parties was not at that time suited to 
Mr. Disraeli’s genius, which was then of the guerilla order. He 
went with what has since been called the ‘‘ Front Opposition Bench,” 
in resisting Lord John Russell’s measures, without much discrimina- 
tion as to their character. He spoke against the grants in aid of 
education, and against the Repeal of the Corn Laws, with respect to 
which and to Free-trade generally he followed the changing -tactics 
and adapted himself to the growing Liberalism of Sir Robert Peel. 

His most remarkable avowal was his declaration, which had some 
boldness and generosity, of sympathy with the Chartists, though 
he disapproved of the Charter. Lord Beaconsfield has shown from 
time to time imaginative sensitiveness for the sufferings of the 
poor, end an understanding of the motives which impelled the 
Chartist agitation. In Sybil we have the expressions of this sym- 
pathy, as in Lothair there is certainly an intelligent understanding, 
which seems to betray a covert liking for the revolutionary projects 
and leaders of the continent. <A very little change in circumstances, 
or perhaps, we should rather say, a slight but vital modification 
of character, might have made Lord Beaconsfield the ally of Fer- 
gus O’Connor and the partisan of Mazzini. The hand which 
drew Walter Gerard and Stephen Morley, and Sybil herself, which 
sketched Mirandola and Captain Bruges and Theodora, the Mari- 
anne and the National Convention and the Fenian Brotherhood, is 
not that of a coarse caricaturist and assailant. There is a good 
deal of true insight and of kindly appreciation in Lord Beacons- 
field’s sketches of men and organizations, who to the vulgar and 
scared rich are objects at once of terror and contempt. But the thing 
never goes beyond an artistic sentiment. Chartists and Mazzinists 
are to him picturesque figures inadrama. ‘There is as little that 
is moral in his feelings towards them, as in a sensitiveness to music. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s fatal love of rank and wealth and power has 
made him always more ready to use the prejudices of their possessors 
for his own political advancement, than to combat them in the 
interests of persons and classes for whose sufferings he has shown 
in his novels and in his speeches a literary and oratorical tender- 
ness, and whose aims he has understood and considerately interpreted. 
Acts of personal kindness are attributed to him, as in the case of 
the Chartist poet, Thomas Cooper, and we are glad to believe in their 
genuineness. The words of kindly compassion which Lord Beacons- 
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field gives to Mr. Smith O’Brien, in his life of Lord George 
Bentinck, are creditable to him. He can understand motives and 
characters which break loose from routine, even into hare-brained 
and Quixotic enterprises. Lord Beaconsfield could write a descrip- 
tion of Mazzini, under the name of Mirandola, which even his 
friends might accept; but he vilified Mazzini in his own name and 
character, and pursued him in the persons of his friends in the 
House of Commons. He could make heroes of the Chartist leaders 
and respectable enthusiasts of Fenian head-centres, but he poured 
contempt on the obsolete advocates of stale sedition in Parliament. 
The fine and generous qualities which are not absent from Lord 
Beaconsfield’s writings, are the weightiest condemnation of his 
public conduct. So far as practical politics are concerned, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s sympathy for the sufferings of the poor, and his 
intelligence of their aims, even when most vain and mischievous, 
does little more than furnish a basis for his denunciations of Whig 
indifference to these things. 

The Parliament which the hostile vote of 1841 brought to a close, 
left Lord Beaconsfield in a political position which might have made 
hopes of a junior lordship, or even an under-secretaryship, not unrea- 
sonable in the almost certain event of the general election returning a 
Conservative majority to the House of Commons. On the dissolution of 
Parliament, Lord Beaconsfield sought the suffrages, not of Maidstone, 
but of Shrewsbury. After a contest marked by the coarsest person- 
" alities, of which this time he was rather the object than the author, 
he was returned second on the poll, with a Conservative colleague, 
the Liberals being in a comparatively small minority. Sir Robert 
Peel was still the object of his unmeasured eulogy and of his un- 
qualified confidence. He described himself as “his humble but fervent 
supporter.”’ He used something like the language of a stage confidant, 
imparting secrets into which he had been admitted for the sake of 
reassuring the electors of Shrewsbury. Sir Robert Peel was almost 
too-great a man for the merely finite intelligence of Lord Beacons- 
field completely to grasp. He represented himself as baffled, “‘ when 
he attempted to discover how from the scattered remnants of a 
political party Sir Robert Peel had collected a power sufficient to 
direct the fate of an empire . . . and in an age of quick transition 
he had discovered the tone and spirit of the age.”” The contempla- 
tion of such achievements left him lost in admiration for Sir Robert 
Peel’s “great talents and matchless foresight.” It was as a sup- 
porter of Sir Robert Peel, and nothing else, that he was elected for 
Shrewsbury in 1841, and he proclaimed the satisfaction which he 
had had in “writing to Sir Robert Peel to inform him that the 
electors of Shrewsbury had done their duty.” 

In August, 1841, the Whigs, who had appealed to the country, 
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faced on the ministerial benches a Conservative majority in the 
House of Commons. Practically they had been defeated at the general 
election upon the question of a modification of commercial legis- 
lation in the direction of freer trade, but the amendment to the 
Address which was moved by the Opposition did not directly raise that 
issue. In that fact was an indication, which Lord Beaconsfield at least 
understood, that Sir Robert Peel was not a candidate for power as a 
minister pledged to Protection. Whoever else may have been de- 
ceived, he was not. In the speech which he made on the motion of 
want of confidence, Lord Beaconsfield took pains to point out that Sir 
Robert Peel was not pledged to Protection, and moreover that it was 
not an article of the Tory creed. - The election, he said, did not turn 
on the question of the import duties and of the commercial reforms 
proposed by the Whigs, but on their incapacity for affairs and their 
inability to carry out their own policy. The progress of commercial 
reform had been stopped by the Reform Act. In other words, the 
principles of Huskisson, of whom Peel had been the colleague, and 
was, in a certain sense, the successor, had failed to receive their proper 
development through the accession of the Whigs to power. In the 
debate on Sir Robert Peel’s financial scheme of 1842, a scheme 
which practically, though timidly, applied the doctrines of free-trade, 
and which was introduced by the Prime Minister in a speech which 
stated and defended them theoretically, Lord Beaconsfield again vindi- 
cated both the measures and the doctrines of his chief. He repeated 
his statement that the Tories were the true and original free-traders. 
Mr. Pitt, in 1787, first promulgated free-trade principles, which 
were opposed by Fox, Sheridan, and Burke, which Lord Hawkesbury, 
Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Wallace developed, which Mr. Huskisson 
received from them, and which Sir Robert Peel had taken up from 
him. The Tories passed from hand to hand the torch of sound 
economic doctrine which the Whigs strove to blow out. Sir Robert 
Peel was, in this respect, by a legitimate affiliation through the 
statesmen just named, the lineal descendant and true representative 
of Mr. Pitt. Afterwards, when the opportunity arose of heading the 
revolt against Sir Robert Peel on pretexts of which Lord Beaconsfield 
himself had years before shown the hollowness, he discovered that the 
true Free-Trader was the judicious Protectionist ; and he invented a 
phrase to cover this ingenious combination. The phrase was “ regu- 
lated competition.” Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Huskisson, and the rest, were “ regulated competitors.” Competi- 
tion is regulated when in a race you leave one runner free and 
tie the legs of the others. The barren question whether free- 
trade owes most to Tories or to Whigs is only part, however, of a 
larger discussion, of which Lord Beaconsfield has always been fond, 
and on which we have already spoken at some length. He has from 
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time to time contended that the Tories and not the Whigs are the 
true reformers. His case consists in a reference to the name of 
Mr. Pitt, who was the author of a project of household suffrage, and 
to those of Lord Shelburne and even Lord Chatham. These 
statesmen, as we have shown, were neither orthodox Whigs, still less 
genuine Tories. They were in their characteristic opinions, Reformers, 
who constituted in the eighteenth century the Liberal doctrine 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is clear from what has preceded that Lord Beaconsfield under- 
stood perfectly this issue which was placed before the country 
in the general election of 1841, the principles of commercial 
policy on which Sir Robert Peel’s Government was formed, and the 
character of its first measures of which the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
was the natural and inevitable development. In that Government, 
as all the world knows, he was not included. In one of the 
speeches which he made,—in that saturnalia of personal vilification in 
which the emancipated slave exceeded the extremest license of his 
order,—Sir Robert Peel referred to the fact that at one time Mr. 
Disraeli had given practical signs of his confidence in him by his 
expressed willingness to take office. Overtures, it is believed, were 
made which were not prosecuted, and the discontinuance of which 
was not perhaps explained with sufficient courtesy to the expectant 
minister, and has not been explained to the public. When the 
memoirs and correspondence of Sir Robert Peel are published, a 
disclosure, it is believed, will take place which will furnish a fresh 
illustration of, if it does not throw new light on the characters, of the 
two eminent men cencerned. It is curious to reflect on what might 
have been Mr. Disraeli’s career, had he taken the subordinate 
office under the new Conservative Government, which was dangled 
before his longing eyes only to be withdrawn from his grasp. It 
would possibly have been more respectable—it is not likely to have 
been so distinguished. Mr. Disraeli was scarcely the man to work 
his way up by parliamentary docility and administrative industry 
and success, through an ascending scale of more and more important 
parts, to a high place in the Cabinet. He is a man of surprises 
and seizures, likely either to gain everything by a bound, or to fall 
back bruised, and broken, and empty-handed. It might have been 
left to him, if Sir Robert Peel had been kinder, to illustrate, after the 
manner of the late Mr. Wilson Croker, that union of action and con- 
templation, of literature and affairs, of which Caius Julius, Frede- 
rick the Great, “ both eminently literary characters,’ Mr. Burke, and 
Lord John Russell were signal instances, and to have furnished another 
Rigby to the mocking pen of some succeeding satirist. Fortune 
was better disposed to Mr. Disracli than she seemed to be, and 
the under-secretary mangué was the material out of which the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer and Prime Minister and the successor 
of Sir Robert Peel in the leadership of the Conservative party was 
framed. 

The success of Sir Robert Peel’s second administration was 
a disproof of the sorrowful foreboding with which the Duke of 
Wellington had beheld the accession of a female sovereign. 
The Duke of Wellington mournfully contrasted his own super- 
ficial graces and accomplishments and those of Sir Robert Peel 
with the fascinations of the adorable Melbourne. ‘There is 
no chance of a Conservative Government,” he is reported to have 
said ; “I have no small talk, and Peel has no manners.” Happily, 
small talk and manners are not the conditions of office under a 
parliamentary system, even though it be a constitutional monarchy 
with a female sovereign on the throne. It is creditable to the 
Queen that no minister ever won her confidence and personal 
friendship so completely as Sir Robert Peel, unless, upon evidence 
happily as yet inconclusive, we are to make an exception of Lord 
Beaconsfield himself. Lord Beaconsfield is fond of dwelling upon 
Sir Robert Peel’s defects of manner, his constraint and awkwardness, 
and his incapacity of making an after-dinner speech without ‘saying 
something stilted and even a little ridiculous,” though he parts 
from the contemplation of these faults in a great parliamentary 
statesman with a pious valediction, a “peace be to his ashes.” 
It was one of Sir Robert Peel’s inconsistencies that the man who 
consented to take office at the personal dictation of William IV., 
under conditions as unconstitutional as those which have made the 
16th of May a memorable date in French history, should have 
resisted with spirit and firmness the ill-advised attempt of the Queen, 
or rather of her Whig advisers, to force the ladies of the 
great Whig men as bedchamber women upon a Conservative 
Government. It is not astonishing to find Mr. Disraeli approving 
Sir Robert Peel’s conduct in 1834, for he approved everything Sir 
Robert Peel did ; and, moreover, it was in harmony with the lessons 
he himself had learned and taught out of Bolingbroke. In the Runny- 
mede letters he praises Sir Robert Peel for having accepted 
the premiership in 1834, and having kept it until 1835, in spite 
of a hostile parliamentary majority. ‘‘You retained your post,” 
he adds, “until you found you were endangering the King’s 
prerogative, to support which you had alone accepted his Majesty’s 
confidence.” In his speech upon the motion of want of confidence in 
Lord Melbourne’s Government, in 1841, he denounced in the strongest 
language the use of the sovereign’s name, the attempt to make “ the 
majesty of England a second candidate upon some paltry poll,” 
and the presumed intention of the Whig ministry to defy the House 
of Commons, and, in spite of a hostile vote, to declare that the 
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Government, in being supported by the Crown, had the best sup- 
port a minister could have. This is sound constitutional doctrine. 
It has often been asserted against Lord Beaconsfield himself, 
notably by Mr. Bright in 1867. But Lord Beaconsfield never 
expresses sound constitutional principles, except when the Whigs 
have been betrayed into unsound constitutional practice, or are 
suspected of it. 

Mr. Disraeli’s parliamentary career from 1841 to 1846 follows 
like a shadow the history of Sir Robert Peel’s administration. 
But the shade is at last seen to be thrown by a sullen cloud. For 
a time he was the umbra of the prime minister. Soon the fervent 
blessings of the mendicant are exchanged for doubtful and angry 
looks, and afterwards for threats and imprecations. Yet Sir Robert 
Peel simply followed the course which Mr. Disraeli had appro- 
vingly predicted, and which he had described as the triumph of 
consummate statesmanship. In a very early speech he lays down 
doctrines of political casuistry, which would cover acts far more 
questionable than any which, on the least favourable reading of his 
motives and conduct, can be attributed to Sir Robert Peel, and which 
would even shelter Lord Beaconsfield’s own career from moral cen- 
sure. “A statesman,” he said, “is the creature of his age, the 
child of circumstances, the creation of his times. A statesman is 
essentially a practical character ; and when he is called upon to take 
office, he is not to inquire what his opinions might or might not have 
been upon this or upon that subject, he is only to ascertain the 
needful, the beneficial, and the most feasible manner in which affairs 
are to be carried on. The fact is, that the conduct and opinions of 
public men must not be too curiously contrasted in a free and 
_ aspiring country. The people have their passions, and it is even the 
duty of public men occasionally to adopt sentiments with which they 
donot sympathise. .... I laugh, therefore, at the objections against 
aman that at a former period of his career he advocated a policy 
different to his present one; all I seek to ascertain is whether his 
present policy is a necessary expedient ; whether he is at the present 
moment prepared to serve his country according to its present 
necessities.” 

The moral principles on which Lord Beaconsfield was prepared 
to censure Sir Robert Peel are not clearly deducible from this 
passage, which he might publish as the text of a political Apo- 
logia pro vita sua. But the contemplation of Sir Robert Peel’s 
actual career in the House of Commons from Mr. Disraeli’s im- 
partial position outside the administration, recalled this somewhat 
lax moralist to a severer political virtue. Growing, but not yet 
decided, disapproval is indicated in the tone of his comments. The 
perturbation of the country gentlemen among whom he sat, at the 
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economic tendencies of the minister, communicated themselves to 
Lord Beaconsfield, on whom the idea soon dawned that competition 
ought to be more and more “ regulated,” in its application to articles 
which country gentlemen were concerned in producing. These work- 
ings of an uneasy mind were accompanied by the stirrings of an 
awakened conscience ; and Lord Beaconsfield grew more and more 
sensible of the political immorality of Sir Robert Peel’s conduct. 
Instead of having inherited free-trade principles by legitimate 
Conservative derivation from Pitt, through Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Huskisson, Sir Robert Peel was 
found to have purloined them from the Whigs, who had hitherto 
figured in Mr. Disraeli’s speeches as the great antagonists of free- 
trade, but were now discovered to be its real founders. Sir Robert 
Peel was charged with having stolen their clothes while they were 
bathing, with being a great middleman, and, politically, a vast appro- 
priation clause. If free-trade was to be established, Lord Beacons- 
field, honouring genius, would prefer to receive it from Mr. Cobden, 
rather than from one who, though a skilful parliamentary ma- 
neeuverer, has tampered with the generous confidence of a great 
people and a great party. 

The country gentlemen, however, though preparing to withdraw 
their confidence from Peel, were not ready to give it to his antagonist, 
who resolved, therefore, to create a party which should have confidence 
in him, and the very basis of whose existence should be that confidence. 
Only very young men, and those not very wise ones, could satisfy 
these conditions, and out of the materials which they presented to him 
Lord Beaconsfield formed the Young England party. Of these, the 
only survivors are Lord John Manners, who is comfortably within 
the ministerial fold, and Mr. Baillie Cochrane, who wanders discon- 
solately on the outside of it. ‘‘ The atrocious crime of being a young 
man,” to which a greut parliamentary orator had at one time indig- 
nantly pleaded guilty, became an exalted merit, a sort of super- 
natural and sacramental grace; and to be told by Sir Robert Peel 
to serve on railway committees, when you were conscious of a divine 
summons to serve your country, was little less than a profanity. 
Only those, however, who have lost their youth value it very highly, 
and it was natural that a party formed on this basis should be 
formed and commanded by a middle-aged leader. “We youth,” 
says Falstaff on one occasion ; and Lord Beaconsfield parodied him. 
The recently published memoirs of Lord Strangford show the feelings 
with which this new intimacy was regarded by the respectable 
peres nobles, to whom the influence which Mr. Disraeli had gained 
over their sons was a sorrowful perplexity over which they shook 
their heads and exchanged condolences. The Duke of Rutland 
deplores to one correspondent the connection of Lord John Manners 
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with Lord Beaconsfield, much as the father of Lord Frederick Veri- 
sopht might have lamented his son’s addiction to the society of Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. Young England, however, was merely a passing 
fashion or craze, memorable rather in literature than in politics. 
The necessity of finding some sort of imaginative and intellectual 
basis for it led Lord Beaconsfield to write his three ablest novels, 
Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred, in which his doctrines of Church and 
State are set forth in blended disquisition and narratives. England was 
to be saved by its youth, and especially by its aristocratic youth ; alms- 
giving was to be restored; young noblemen and gentlemen were to 
dance with charming female peasants in parks, and to play cricket 
on village greens with athletic and docile rustics. The direct 
power of the Crown was to be exercised for the benefit of the people 
at large, unfettered by a selfish and for the greater part ignoble 
parvenu oligarchy and a rapacious House of Commons, and the prin- 
ciples of government encouraged by Charles I., the martyr of direct 
taxation, were to be established once more. ‘The Church was to 
return to its proper work of diffusing Asian ideas among the flat- 
nosed Franks. “Is our civilisation a failure?’’ asks an American 
poet, “or is the Caucasian played out?” Our civilisation is a 
failure, Lord Beaconsfield contended, but the Caucasian, the un- 
mixed Caucasian, who in Lord Beaconsfield’s eccentric ethnological 
nomenclature is the Jew, was only now beginning, in Lord Beacons- 
field’s person, to play his proper part in English politics. Although 
the youthful aristocracy and country gentry were to be the instru- 
ments of this great restoration, the humble aid of the right-minded 
manufacturer was not altogether rejected. Milbank is admitted 
into companionship with Coningsby and Henry Sydney ; and Young 
England in a body, made a missionary journey to the Manchester 
Athenzum, and preached the gospel to heathen capitalists and 
anxiously inquiring clerks and shopkeepers. It is difficult to feel 
certain whether or not the whole scheme of Young England, political 
and literary, was a mystification. Lord Beaconsfield’s most fantastic 
notions are apparently his most genuine beliefs. His practical politics 
are but the accommodations of an Eastern mind and character to the 
habits of the foreign country in which he lives. Young England, 
however, was but a passing dream from which Mr. Disraeli soon 
awoke. Coningsby attached himself to the traitor and miscreant 
Peel, and became his Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The growing distrust felt towards the Prime Minister, as he 
pursued his liberalising course in economic policy, made a Pro- 
tectionist party possible, and to its formation Mr. Disraeli addressed 
himself. 

His alliance for this purpose with Lord George Bentinck is one of 
the most curious incidents of his career. Lord George Bentinck was 
everything which up to a recent period Lord Beaconsfield had de- 
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nounced. He was, as Lord Beaconsfield himself records, by descent and 
in political connection, a Whig of 1689. He held to the old-fashioned 
Whig notions of toleration, and voted, at the risk of forfeiting his 
newly won leadership, for the emancipation of the Jews on grounds 
of religious freedom, and, not with Lord Beaconsfield, on grounds of 
religious truth. He had a strong jealousy of that influence of the 
Court which Lord Beaconsfield would augment at the expense of the 
power of Parliament. He held those Protectionist doctrines in com- 
merce to which Lord Beaconsfield was now a professing convert, but 
which a few years ago he had stigmatized as a part of the selfish 
policy of the Whig aristocracy. But though he loved Protection 
much, he hated Peel more ; and of this feeling common to him with 
the majority of the Conservative country gentlemen, Lord Beacons- 
field condescended to make himself the organ. He barbed and winged 
the heavy arrows of their malice, and gave literary force to their 
uncouth and inarticulate spite. 

The language which Mr. Disraeli had for most of his life used 
with respect to Peel, his elaborate justification of the doctrines of 
free trade as the true and traditional Tory policy, and his defence of 
Peel’s principle of opportunism and accommodation to circumstances 
as the essential condition of modern statesmanship, have been already 
spoken of. It was competent to Lord Beaconsfield to alter his opi- 
nions on these points, if he had any opinions to alter, and if he had 
a sufficient motive for doing so. But, apart from the character of 
the person assuming to be a censor, it was not within his moral 
right to stigmatize conduct which with full knowledge he had eulo- 
gized, and principles of political casuistry which he himself had set 
forth. This ex post facto condemnation of things once approved, 
assumes that they had acquired from the personal vindictiveness of 
the assailant an unworthiness which did not originally or intrinsically 
belong to them. To accusations of political treason to his party, ac- 
cusations which Lord Beaconsfield had himself elaborately refuted 
in advance, were added imputations indescribably base of personal 
untruthfulness and treachery in Peel’s treatment of Canning. The 
dull mind of Lord George Bentinck was probably not aware of the 
wrong he was doing. Lord Beaconsfield cannot accept this excuse ; 
and his own keen pleasure in the pain which he inflicted on Peel 
was obvious to every one who listened night after night to his attacks. 
Patriotism and the charity which sinks its personal feelings in a 
passion for the public good have perhaps reached their highest ex- 
pression in the spectacle, which has been exhibited during the present 
year, of the son of Sir Robert Peel, the inheritor of his name and his 
title, protesting his unbounded confidence in Lord Beaconsfield, and 
rallying opinion to his support in the House of Commons and on 
demagogic platforms. The ties of blood and the memory of unex- 
ampled outrage are as nothing compared with a constraining sense 
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of public duty. The repeal of the Corn Laws was followed by the 
defeat of Sir Robert Peel on the Irish Coercion Bill, through a 
coalition of Whigs and Protectionists. A Liberal Government pre- 
sided over by Lord John Russell succeeded. 

We have seen that it was as the disciple of Sir Robert Peel that 
Lord Beaconsfield found his way into the Parliaments of 1837 and 
1841. It was as his assailant that he made his first step to the posi- 
tion which he now occupies. Yet it may be said with truth that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s estimate of the man has never changed. He always 
recognised in him precisely the same qualities, eulogising them at one 
moment as marks of the most consummate statesmanship, and at 
another as proofs of the meanest peddling in politics. Some of the 
sentences in which he denounced or ridiculed Peel are worth quoting: 
“When I examine the career of this minister, which has now filled a 
great space in the parliamentary history of this country, I find that 
for between thirty and forty years, from the days of Horner to the 
days of the honourable member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden), the right 
honourable gentleman has traded on the ideas and intelligence of 
others.” Perhaps we may say in parentheses that this is better than 
trading on their want of ideas and their absence of intelligence, as 
later Conservative statesmen have done. “ His life has been one great 
appropriation clause. He is a burglar of others’ intellect. Search the 
index of Beatson from the days of the Conqueror to the termination of 
the last reign, there is no statesman who has committed political 
petty larceny on so great a scale.” The most striking instance of 
this petty larceny is well known. ‘The right honourable gentle- 
man caught the Whigs bathing, and walked away with their clothes. 
He has left them in the full enjoyment of their Liberal position, and 
he is himself a strict Conservative of their garments.” Again: 
“Something has risen up in this country as fatal in the political 
world as it has been in the landed world of Ireland—we have a 
great parliamentary middle-man. It is well known what a middle- 
man is. He is a man who bamboozles one party and plunders 
the other, till, having obtained a position to which he is not 
entitled, he cries out, ‘Let us have no party questions, but fixity 
of tenure.’” Against this degradation of statesmanship Mr. Dis- 
raeli protested in lofty moral tones. ‘‘ While we are admitting,” 
he said, “the principles of relaxed commerce, there is extreme 
danger of our admitting the principles of relaxed politics. I 
advise, therefore, that we all, whatever may be our opinion 
about free trade, oppose the introduction of free politics. Let men 
stand by the principles by which they rise, right or wrong. I make 
no exception. If they be in the wrong, they must retire to that 
shade of private life with which our present rulers have often threat- 
ened us,” ‘ My conception of a great statesman is of one who repre- 
sents a great idea—an idea which may lead him to power, an idea 
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with which he may identify himself, an idea which he may develope, 
an idea which he may and can impress on the mind and conscience 
of the nation. That, sir, is my notion of a great statesman. I do 
not care whether he be a manufacturer or a manufacturer’s son. But 
I care not what may be the position of a man who never originates 
an idea, a watcher of the atmosphere, a man who, as he says, takes 
his observations, and when he finds the wind in a certain quarter 
turns to suit it. Such a person may be a powerful minister, but he 
is no more a great statesman than the man who gets up behind a 
carriage is a great whip.” 

There is much more to the same effect. Lord Beaconsfield has 
always been a master of the art of saying the same thing in many 
different ways. These citations are perhaps among the best 
examples that could be furnished of that very peculiar intellectual 
product, House of Commons wit. © “Scotch wit” has passed into 
a proverb, as an example of what logicians call the contradictio 
in adjecto, the adjective qualifying the substantive much as in 
the case of German silver, or (to be quite impartial) Britannia 
metal, or Brummagem plate are qualified. In like manner House 
of Commons wit simulates the sort of thing which is called wit 
in other connections, without really being so. It is generally 
recognisable by the “laughter” which the reporters kindly 
append to its recorded utterance. Lord Beaconsfield has always 
been a master in the production of this commodity, and he sometimes 
gives the genuine thing. This is a digression. We shall speak of 
him afterwards as a parliamentary orator. What we are now con- 
cerned with is his theory of statesmanship. If he had been contrast- 
ing the higher and the lower orders of statesmanship, little exception 
could be taken to his doctrine. Peel certainly was not a stutesman 
of the first rank. He was not an originator. If he had been, he 
probably would not have been a politician; he certainly would 
not have been a Minister of State in England. He might 
have been a professor, a writer of books, or an agitator, but he 
would never have been an official statesman. The closest approach 
which any one has made in modern times to Lord Beaconsfield’s idea 
of statesmanship was made by Mazzini, whom Lord Beaconsfield 
would probably deny to be a statesman at all. He, if any one ever 
did, represented an idea, not indeed an idea which led him to 
power, in the sense in which Lord Beaconsfield understands power, 
since it doomed him to imprisonment, exile, and poverty. Still 
it was one which he impressed on the mind and conscience of his 
country, with which he identified himself, and which he developed. 
In Lord Beaconsfield’s sense, Mazzini was a greater statesman than 
Cavour. In the same sense, Burke was a statesman when he raged 
in prophetic fury against the French Revolution, carrying the 
national feeling with him in his frenzy, ‘but not when he framed and 
carried his scheme of economic reform. Cobden, as a free-trader, 
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was a statesman and Peel was not. Mr. Bright, in his agitation for 
household suffrage, showed a statesmanship which Lord Beaconsfield 
did not display in passing the bill for which that agitation prepared 
the way and created the necessity. The fact probably is that states- 
manship, as a merely practical art, does not deserve the high intel- 
lectual rank sometimes assigned to it. Original ideas are out of place 
in it. The statesman in modern times and in quiet days is four or 
five removes from originality. This was so with Peel. The origi- 
nator, so far as English theory and practice is concerned, of sound 
economic ideas was Adam Smith. Between him and Sir Robert Peel, 
popular exponents of economic doctrine, such as Bastiat in France, 
and Colonel Perronet Thompson in England, authors of Economie 
Sophisms and Catechisms of Free Trade, have first to be interposed. 
But they are only the first link in the chain. Then came the 
popular agitation of Cobden and Bright, and the Parliamentary ad- 
vocacy of Mr. Villiers. Last in the chain, and dragged along by 
it, conquered rather than conquering, comes the successful Minister 
with whese name the hardly-won reform is associated. The dis- 
coverer, the expositor, the agitator, the Parliamentary leader— 
educated opinion, popular opinion, House of Commons opinion, and 
ministerial conversion or apostasy—two words for the same thing 
looked at with hostile or friendly eyes—these are the stages by which 
a vital political idea struggles into realisation. ‘To complain that a 
statesman does not originate is to utter treason against the doctrine 
of the division of labour. He simply delivers the article that others 
have made. If Sir Robert Peel had originated anything in theory, 
he would probably have failed directly to accomplish anything in 
practice. He would have been Adam Smith and not Sir Robert 
Peel. He was the convert, the honest convert, of public opinion. 
His mind by a sort of pre-established harmony was so constituted 
as to see what ought to be done just when the moment for doing it 
had arrived, but not a moment too soon nor a moment too late. Such 
an intelligence is not of the highest order. But it is useful in the 
conduct of life. The proper contrast is not that which Lord 
Beaconsfield draws between the adapting and adopting statesman 
and the originator; but between the statesman who gives effect to 
tardy and yet timely convictions, and the trading politician who resists 
measures which he knows in his heart to be just and expedient in 
order to humour a faction or to gratify personal spite and ambition. 
The Conservative party has within a generation had leaders of both 
sorts. It is worth noting by those who think that in politics we 
still have judgment here, that Sir Robert Peel died an exile from 
his party, distrusted and hated by them ; and that Lord Beacons- 
field is able to boast of unwavering majorities in both Houses, of the 
confidence of the Crown, and of the enthusiastic support of the mobs 
and music halls which he supposes to represent the country. 














LIBERALISM AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Tue signs of the times are bright and clear that the relatioas of 
Church and State in Great Britain are at length to be taken up with 
energy and urged to a practical conclusion. The incongruity of the 
English and Scotch Churches, with the political system to which 
they have become but wen-like growths, is made plainer by the 
frantic efforts of Churchmen on the one hand to reconcile the Church 
with an altered society and changed political conditions ; or, on the 
other hand, to vindicate on its behalf claims at variance with the 
economy and policy of a free government. 

The discussion here concerns two opposite forces, which, for the 
purposes of this argument, may be best described by the terms Pro- 
testantism and Hierarchism. 

“ Protestantism,” as I here use it, and as I think I am justified in 
using it, represents the claim of men to freedom of thought in all 
matters spiritual and temporal—the right of individual judgment 
and action based upon the fact of individual responsibility. The whole 
reformation movement was grounded on this principle: ‘I am indi- 
vidually responsible to God, and therefore I ought to have and 
must have the utmost possible freedom of thought and judgment in 
order to meet that responsibility : I am also individually responsible 
to man, not one man or half-a-dozen men, but to all mankind who 
are my neighbours, and therefore I must have the utmost possible 
freedom of thought and action in order properly to discharge myself 
of that responsibility.” That is at the very root of Protestantism ; 
and that is Liberalism. 

“Hierarchism ” is in every way the contrast to and the opposite 
of Protestantism. Its primary idea is to blot out direct responsi- 
bility, and to assume in a few hands the inalienable right to con- 
trol the minds and judgments of the many. It professes to be a 
mediatorship ; but it is a mediatorship of the slave-trader, who ap- 
proaches the merchant to sell the slaves that follow behind; it is 
not the mediatorship of a Christ who presents his brethren to the 
mercies of God. The primary conditions exacted by Hierarchism 
are—for itself power and pay, from its slaves blind and undoubting 
obedience. To attain this its whole system is planned—to maintain 
it its rules and principles are flexibly adapted. The man who, with 
his eyes open, hands himself over to be governed in accordance with 
a set of definite propositions, may be said still to retain his freedom 
in a qualified sense—he can at least determine when he is not 
being governed in accordance with those propositions; but it is the 
policy of Hierarchism to induce men to commit themselves, not to 
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propositions but to institutions, not to principles but to men. The 
idea of Hierarchism is that God confers on a few persons, royal or 
sacred, the sole authority to declare and enforce the true and the 
right. No doubt, if we can admit the authority, we can hardly 
refrain from acknowledging the right to enforce it. For if any 
one is divinely certified of right and wrong, that person must be 
justified in using every means to uphold the one and confound the 
other. 

The principle of Hierarchism is exclusiveness, the idea of Hierar- 
chism is authority, the policy of Hierarchism is absolute negation of 
individual responsibility except to believe in and commit all to itself, 
the consequences of Hierarchism are the loss of spiritual and mental, 
and not infrequently, nay almost infallibly, of political freedom. It 
is, then, the direct counter of that liberal movement and idea which I 
mean to describe by the word Protestantism. And I use these words 
advisedly, because I wish to remind the nation that some of the 
issues between Laud and the Puritans are once more in question. 
The movement which began with the Tractarians is something 
more than a merely internal convulsion of the Anglican sect. It has 
grown to be the serious effort of an indefatigable and able school to 
seize upon and adapt to its purposes the vast organization and 
endowments of a State institution. Its efforts are aided by the 
constitution of the Church. Mr. Forster in his speech at Brad- 
ford spoke of the ecclesiastical network called the “ parochial sys- 
tem” with admiration and approval as if it were nothing but an 
organized spiritual mission. It is far more than that. Viewed 
politically it is that parochial system, with all its clerical influences, 
conditions, and forces, which is at this moment one of the greatest 
impediments to the further perfection of English liberties. It centres 
round what Mr. Forster calls the “‘ State servant,” that is a parson, 
exercising not alone religious but civil authority—a priest who comes 
with a divine and exclusive mission to declare and pronounce unto 
God’s people the absolution and remission of their sins, and to libel 
as schismatics all those fellow-citizens who find no warrant for his 
pretensions in the Word of God; a chairman or ex-officio member 
of bodies which administer some secular affairs among a free people ; 
a State trustee, who holds the soil of the churchyard in trust for the 
people ; by legal authorisation a civil registrar and certifier of mar- 
riages as well as the religious performer of a marriage ceremony. 

Do not let us conceal from ourselves that this anomalous system is 
not only an intolerable injustice to which no true Liberal can theoreti- 
cally assent, but that itis also a constitutional organization which is 
pregnant with real dangers toa popular constitution. The most august 
personage of the State is at its head, supported by a powerful body 
of ecclesiastical peers. Those Liberals, like the Duke of Argyll and 
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Mr. Forster, who defend this conglomerate secular and political insti- 
tution, for the sake of “the good it does,’ shut their eyes to its 
incaleulably morbid and hurtful influences. It divides citizenship 
into two} parties, exclusives and excluded. It mingles up un- 
healthily political and religious questions—“unhealthily,” I say, 
not because I believe religion should be forgotten in politics, but 
because the religious views of one-half of the State are given a 
factitious influence against those of the other half, by the aid of 
State machinery and authority and a political supremacy. 

There is a political view of the Church which cannot fail to excite 
in every liberal mind repugnance andalarm. It is at oncea nursery 
and a bulwark of medievalideas. It would carry back governments 
and politics, as well as dogma and ritual, to the Middle Ages. It is 
an active as well as obstructive foe to all liberal political develop- 
ment. This may be said with truth, spite of many exceptional 
instances of partially developed Liberalism among the bishops and 
clergy. The priest—in the sacerdotal sense—is in effect a political 
servant paid and patronised by the State to interfere with its healthiest 
growth ; he is a doctor who not only undertakes to prescribe for your 
ailments but to intervene in the management of your affairs. This is 
a double injury—it secularises and debauches Christianity, it inter- 
feres with the working of a free constitution. 

How impracticable it is to reconcile any form of State aid and 
State patronage of religion with free and just government is demon- 
strated by the two examples of England and Scotland. In their 
establishments we deal with two Churches distinctly unlike in form 
and idea—the one sacerdotal, the other democratic. Dr. Chalmers, 
one of the most ingenious and effective apologists for establishments, 
in his warm support of the theory of a national teaching and recog- 
nition of religion, defended them both, as the Duke of Argyll does, 
although as spiritual institutions they represent two utterly hostile 
forms of Christianity. In this the two apologists show an ostrich- 
like unconsciousness of the nakedness of their situation. For the 
ecclesio-democratic minister or layman of the Church of Scotland 
to be the defender in another and most powerful part of the kingdom 
of a prelatical religious and political establishment, strikes the mind 
of an impartial observer as affording a lamentable evidence of moral 
obliquity. And I would address all such men in Scotland, and ask 
them how long, with their views of religion, they will, for the sake 
of the State loaves and fishes in Scotland, directly or indirectly 
continue to bolster up the ritualistic Church of England ? 

In the English Church the Laudian party is rapidly gaining 
power. Its pretension is to immunity from State interference in 
all the canons, rubrics, services, ministry and discipline of the 
Church. We are asked to reform Convocation and hand over 
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the national property as well as the national patronage to the 
parties in the Church to be fought over and divided as they 
please. These claims are based on the hierarchial theory—the 
doctrine of the Church divinely commissioned to declare the truth. 
If that doctrine be true, it is clearly incompatible with it that the 
Church should submit its creed, ritual, and discipline, its episcopacy, 
its clergy, to parliamentary legislation, to the supervision of the 
executive government. ,At any moment a judge may order the 
Church as a State institution to do that which asa spiritual authority 
it deemsto be wrong. It is, therefore, not consistent with the theory 
of Hierarchism that the State should do other than hand over to 
this divine institution, without further interference, the means of 
propagating whatever it holds to be truth, by such an organization, 
episcopal and sacerdotal, as it has been divinely instructed to be most 
proper, and with such ritual as its clergy may pretend to have 
received from God. Further, the State, according to this theory, 
would be bound not to assist the individual citizen who happened 
to be a Churchman in asserting his civil rights if infringed by the 
Church in the course of its spiritual discipline, but to aid the Church 
with the civil power in enforcing its spiritual jurisdiction. To all 
this you must add in England the important fact, that of this 
Church the laws of this realm require the monarch to be not only 
head and defender, but a member; and were a future sovereign, as 
might easily happen, to adopt the teaching and opinions of the 
most influential and active party in the Church, he or she would be 
bound to acknowledge the doctrine of the Ritualists, with the follow- 
ing consequences : — 

Christ has given power to his Church to interpret and to declare 
the truth. 

The Church consists of an episcopate and priesthood, divinely 
appointed and endowed in apostolical succession to teach and minister 
to the laity. 

The episcopate and priesthood have the right to give and to refuse 
the sacraments of the Church, and to communicate or excommunicate, 
to ordain or to depose. This Church, so divinely appointed and 
apostolically succeeding, is the only true Church of Christ, outside 
of which is no salvation. 

The sacraments administered by the priests are essential to sal- 
vation. 

And lastly, this Church, with all these powers and rights, is 
entitled to demand of the State to be supported, aided, upheld by 
endowments from the resources of the commonwealth and the 
patronage of the Government. 

I believe I have been able to state without exaggeration the pre- 
tensions of not merely High Churchmen and Ritualists, but of a 
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majority of the clergy. The reader will observe that these assumptions 
differ only in degree and in their less justifiable basis from the pre- 
tensions of the Church of Rome—the Church of Rome, able to show 
an antiquity, continuity, and proportionate power in Christendom, 
beside which the claims of the Anglican Church dwindle to the 
ridiculous. 

Now, whether these assumptions be in the abstract true or false, 
any one who fairly considers them must own that to maintain as the 
State Church any institution by which they are advanced would be 
utterly inconsistent with the ideas and conditions of our existing 
system of government. They would be so were nine-tenths of 
the community of Great Britain persuaded that these proposi- 
tions were correct. What, when the majority of the people of the 
United Kingdom utterly abjure them? For although it is sought to 
localise the meaning and effects of the State Church in England, 
every Irishman and Scotchman has reason to know that it exerts a 
political influence of which Scotland and Ireland repeatedly feel the 
consequence. 

In a note we call attention to one or two passages from the pen of 
one whom Mr. Forster will naturally regard with respect, the late 
Dr. Arnold. These refer to the spiritual and ecclesiastical phases 
of the struggle between Protestantism and Hierarchism, but they 
have also an important political interest. They are the statement 
by a very fair man of that which an increasingly powerful body of 
the clergy believes and teaches to the laity of this kingdom at the 
partial expense and by authority of the State.’ 

(1) Arnold’s Christian Life, 4th ed., Introd. pp. xv.—xx. and xxviii.—ix. ‘‘The 
sacraments and not preaching are the sources of divine grace.’ So it is said in the 
advertisement prefixed to the first volume of the Tracts for the Times, in exact con- 
formity with the preamble to the resolutions which I have already quoted. But the 
only security for the efficacy of the sacraments is the apostolical commission of the 
bishops, and, under them, of the presbyters of the Church. These two doctrines are the 
foundations of the whole system. God’s grace and our salvation come to us principally 
through the virtue of the sacraments; the virtue of the sacraments depends on the 
apostolical succession of those who administer them. The clergy, therefore, thus hold- 
ing in their hands the most precious gifts of the Church, acquire naturally the title of 
the Church itself: the Church, as possessed of so mysterious a virtue as to communi- 
cate to the only means of salvation their saving efficacy, becomes at once an object of 
the deepest reverence. What wonder if to a body endowed with so transcendent a gift there 


should be given also the spirit of wisdom to discern all truth ; so that the solemn voice of the 
Church in its creeds, and in the decrees of its general council, must be received as the voice of 


‘“‘T have not consciously misrepresented the system of Mr. Newman and his friends 
in a single particular. . . . And in every point the opposition to what I may be allowed 
to call the Protestantism of the nineteenth century is so manifest, that we cannot but feel 
that the peculiar character of the system is to be traced to what I have before noticed— 
the extreme antipathy of its founders to the spirit which they felt to be predominant in their 
own age and country. 

‘‘Other men have been indignant against the peculiar evils of their own time, and 
from their strong impression of these have seemed to lose sight of its good points; but 
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These significant words of Dr. Arnold deserve to be noted: “ Mr. 
Newman and his friends appear to hate this nineteenth century for 
its own sake ; ” and there cannot be a doubt that this is the spirit of 
the teaching which is now being propagated by State authority under 
the free constitution of Great Britain in this nineteenth century. 
We can afford to despise these pretensions, dangerous as they are, 
when they are put forth by an unendowed and unestablished Roman 
hierarchy, but we cannot bear with them a single hour when they are 
the proposition of ‘State servants,” elevated to an important 
superiority by the laws we make, and sustained by an enormously 
wealthy, powerfully organized, and influentially sustained constitu- 
tional body. Our question has indeed become a question between 
Liberalism and Hierarchism. 

A Church advancing and continually striving to establish such 
principles as have been above summarised, which involve the recog- 
nition not of mere religious dogmas or creeds, but of a divinely 
instituted and authoritative sacerdotal caste, looking upon: every- 
thing beyond itself as schismatic and heretic, and by principle and 
law equally declining to amalgamate or fraternise with other 
Christian bodies, is not a form of Christianity which, whether on 
policy or expediency, a popular Government can maintain as a State 
institution, either with justice to the people or advantage to Chris- 
tianity. This is an argument I am justified in addressing to every 
one in the nation who is not a bigoted Anglican. Even Dr. 
Chalmers admitted that such an issue might properly be raised. 
He said, ‘‘ Though we succeed in proving of an establishment that 
it gives tenfold scope to the ministrations of the Gospel ; yet if it be 
in a way by which the Gospel itself suffers essential desecration, this 
were doing evil that good may come.” 

We can imagine the Scotch divine, were he now alive, admitting 
with some alacrity that the “Gospel suffered essential desecration ” 


Mr. Newman and his friends appear to hate the nineteenth century for its own sake, and to 
proscribe all belonging to it, whether good or bad, simply because it does belong to it.’’ 
« He then points out that the immediate occasion of the organization of the Trac- 
tarian party was the act of 1833 for the dissolution of some of the Irish bishoprics, 
which was characterized by that school as “a wanton act of sacrilege,” “an outrage 
upon the Church,” &c.; and continues: “The act deprived the Church of no portion of 
its property ; it simply ordered a different distribution of it. It did nothing more than 
what, according to the constitution of the Churches of England and Ireland, was beyond 
all question within its lawful authority todo. The King’s supremacy and the sovereignty 
of Parliament may be good or bad, but they are undoubted facts in the constitution of 
the Church, and have been so for nearly three hundred years.” 

We have seen in the spirit in which the Public Worship Regulation Act has been 
received by this same school, now an immense force in the Church, a fresh, a sustained 
outbreak of that clerical antipathy against the nineteenth century, which in its spiritual 
aspects more nearly interested Dr. Arnold than it does ourselves. But no one can fail 
to see that, operating within a State institution, such a spirit, such ideas, such assump- 
tions, such teaching, such a priestly conspiracy against the freedom of men, have deep 
political consequences which we cannot safely afford to despise and ignore. 
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by the millinery and wax-candle devotions of Mr. Mackonochie, Mr. 
Tooth, and a hundred other “State servants ;” and it is open to all 
of us to contend, that if this be Christianity, we would rather be 
without it. If Christianity is to be patroned by a free Government, 
it can only be done in a form which is consistent with the promotion 
of unity, peace, and concord among the people by whom it is sup- 
ported. No one can reasonably challenge the proposition that a 
Church, or body of priests, putting forth a form of Christianity which 
tends to divest men of their responsibility, to promote and perpetuate 
discords in matters religious, political, parochial, imperial, and to 
obstruct the healthy development of those political ideas and prin- 
ciples by which people of all classes are brought into harmony of 
thought, feeling, and interest, can only be established by law in a 
position of religious supremacy by a violation of every consideration 
of justice and policy. 

Let us boldly examine this argument. Liberals and Noncon- 
formists may have been too chary in handling the ecclesiastical 
assumptions of the Church. In face of the arrogant pretensions 
of Churchmen we must candidly analyse the grounds of their de- 
mands, and test their consistency with that mingled force of experi- 
ence, opinion, and principle which: we call the spirit of the age. 

The spirit of the Church of England we have not to go far to 
seek. To a Churchman, resting on an episcopate of ‘my lords ””—a 
curious outcome of the Apostolical succession from one who humbled 
himself, and being rich for our sake became poor—from the meek 
and lowly men who followed him about Judza and who preached 
him about the world in sorrow and humiliation—delegated by 
Christ to manufacture a select circle of priests and so to constitute 
the Church, not to be a member of the Church of England is to be a 
“schismatic.”” That carries with it, in many an English parish, not 
alone a religious exclusion, but social and civil disabilities. If 
you are a known Dissenter, unbaptized by the holy hands of a priest, 
you may not legally partake of Christ’s communion, however con- 
spicuous your holiness and morality. If your child is unbaptized by 
such a priest, one of these “servants of the State” may refuse 
him burial among the graves of your household, though your family 
may have been distinguished by generations of an earnest and con- 
sistent piety. Should your friends, when you are dead, not care 
that you should be buried by a man whose assumptions and doctrines 
you repudiated in your lifetime, and with a service containing 
statements of dogmas which you utterly denied, this clerical civil 
servant arrogates the right to refuse your body a resting-place 
in the old family grave. Should you desire, as a citizen, to take 
your part in the local duties of a guardian of the poor, or the 
management of a school board, this public official comes out as an 
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electioneering agent, to organize against you all those whom ‘his 
spiritual ascendancy and social position enable him to influence, in 
order that in secular affairs there may be a clerical preponderance. 
Were you a poor farm-labourer with a leaning to Methodism, which 
had at least awakened your mind to religious ideas, you would 
have found, in nine cases out of ten, that the brand of “ schism” was 
placed upon you; and this servant of the State, to whose sympathy 
and aid you are commended by Mr. Forster, would have used 
against you all the forces placed in his hand by his exceptional 
position, to be employed, not for his sect, but for every one in his 
parish. For, according to Mr. Matthew Arnold, every one is 
legally a member of the Church of England. The letter' written 
by the Bishop of Rochester to a clergyman who was supposed to 
have attended a workman’s meeting, for a secular purpose, held in 
a Primitive Methodist Chapel, is too characteristic of the imprac- 
ticable spirit of episcopal Christianity. 

And this impracticable and repellent spirit is not declining within 
the Church with the advance of liberal ideas beyond it, it is growing 
and hardening. With it is increasing the spirit of obstruction to 
political as well as religious reforms. The Church is one of the 
buttresses of the least rational Toryism. The liberal element within 
it is not strong enough to change the essential nature and charac- 
teristics of an institution founded on a legal and constitutional 
establishment, and asserting a spiritual ascendancy. 

In fine, the spirit, the tone, the pretensions, the general policy, 
the systematic action and influence of the Established Church as a 
State institution, are absolutely incompatible with the conditions, 
rights, feelings, and relations of modern society under a free govern- 
ment. To prove this we need examine no further down than the 
history of the political action of the episcopate in the House of 
Lords. It would stultify, in the eyes of any true Liberal, any 
church, whether heathen or Christian. 

Let us ask ourselves, therefore, in the spirit of statesmen—for all 
who vote in Great Britain should try to lift themselves up towards the 
level of the statesmanship for which they are responsible—what would 


(1) “17, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, Dec. 11, 1877.—My dear Sir,—I have re- 
ceived the enclosed letter and newspaper extract, and must, in honesty, write to express 
my regret at the error of judgment of which you have been guilty in this matter. It 
surely was a mistake, to begin with, that the inaugural meeting of so important an insti- 
tution as the Shaftesbury Club and Institute is likely to be should be arranged to be held 
on any but neutral ground; and your being present at it in a Nonconformist place of 
worship cannot but vex many of your fellow-Churchmen in the neighbourhood, who do 
not understand that you mean it merely as an act of neighbourliness, and who will 
regard it as the expression of a sentiment—which I am convinced you would disown—that 
ét is of no great consequence to what religious communion we belong if we are only lovers of 
the Gospel. I write to say all this as gently and as kindly as I can, still with sufficient 


distinctness as to make it clear that my judgment is against it.—Very truly yours, 
A. W. Rorren.” 
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be the effect upon national affairs, if any considerable number of the 
people were to hand themselves over body and soul to the charge 
of an organized body of men who teach the doctrines of passive 
obedience to a sacerdotal caste? We see that Mr. Tooth and Mr. 
Mackonochie are not without a following of laics who back them up 
in their absurd pretensions, and encourage their defiance of the laws 
of the land. And is it to be doubted that there are hundreds of 
congregations ready to do the same with other equally lawless 
priests? If it be contended that these are only extreme cases, I 
reply that they are instances in which the principles of a large 
majority of the Church are pushed to their logical conclusion— 
they are the natural, the inevitable effects of the doctrine—first, 
that Christ has conferred on the Church, meaning by that the clergy 
in apostolical succession, the right of interpreting and declaring His 
divine will; and second, that the Church, i.c. the clergy, is entitled 
to receive the aid of the State to be administered without any super- 
vision or control. These preposterous theorems are merely the pre- 
tensions of the Roman Church, adopted by a small perverted branch 
of it ; and were they once to be accepted by any considerable number 
of lay Churchmen, would render the Church of England as impossible 
a State-institution as the Roman-Church itself. It is, however, no 
answer whatever to say that there is no chance that such claims 
would ever be practically admitted. Liberalism is bound to look to 
it that they shall be made practically impossible. This they cannot 
be when a large, able, influential body of the clergy put forth these 
propositions, and are acquiring for them the adhesion of increasing 
numbers of the laity. The Church Review, referring to Mr. Forster’s 
singular jealousy of Ritualism, says ‘that sacerdotalism without Papal 
supremacy and sacerdotalism with Papal supremacy are two very 
different things in their relation to national life.” There are some 
differences of essence and some differences of degree, but the spirit of 
Hierarchism is the sap of each, and the fruits are much the same. 
Each must tend to enslave men’s minds and make them tools, not. 
merely of religious propaganda, but of social and political power. 
Any class of men declaring themselves to be the sole authoritative 
exponents of truth, by virtue of a Divine appointment, are perilous 
to society, though they may not be sufficiently so to demand expul- 
sion. But such a class of men, supported by the prestige and by 
the property of the State, can only be recognised as an intolerable 
menace to the spiritual and political liberties of the people. 

In regard to this I think we cannot overlook the relation of the 
question in England to the question abroad. It would not be 
accurate to say that the issues arising out of the relations of Church 
and State in France, Italy, Germany, and Belgium are identical 
with those raised in England, or that the latter are of equal con- 
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sequence to mankind. Habit has made us bold, and we regard the 
pretensions of English ecclesiastics with more amusement than 
terror. After all, the Church of England is a small force in 
universal Christendom, and the arrogance of its clerics is merely a 
ludicrous accident of a very respectable theological association. But 
the Church of Rome is an entirely different force. It is formidable 
as the largest and most influential Church in Christendom. It is 
strengthened beyond all other Churches by its perfect organiza- 
tion and its careful preservation of external unity. It has on its 
side antiquity; it is deeply rooted in Continental society. It is 
wealthy. There is ground for believing that the boast of Cardinal 
Manning might become a fact, and that the united forces of Catholi- 
cism might be equal to those of any nation in Europe. And, finally, 
it is strong in its consistency. It carries its principles to their 
logical conclusion. The hierarchy is the Church: the head of the 
hierarchy is next to God. And thus one hand wields all the mighty 
forces of wealth, of zeal, of bigotry, which are enclosed within the 
wide-spreading circle of the papacy. Clearly a combat with such a 
world-wide power is a totally different thing from a struggle with 
the small and local forces of the Church of England. 

And yet the vindication of Liberal ideas against her lesser preten- 
sions may be of wider importance than the mere removal of a local 
anomaly. Those who profess to foresee a great falling away of the 
people to Popery would of course be ready to join at once in 
demolishing an institution which, under the State patronage, might 
become a powerful instrument to that end; or, the end being 
attained, might lend resistless force to its ultimate supremacy. We 
are not, however, speaking of such persons; we are considering the 
moral and exemplary effect upon the Liberalism of Europe of a 
complete vindication of Liberal principles in relation to religion 
among the English people. If the pretensions of the English clergy 
are less haughty and extensive than those of the Roman hierarchy, 
the influence of the example must be all the more effective. 

To sum up this branch of the argument, let us restate it in formal 
propositions :— 

1. That the Church of England, originally a modified development 
of Hierarchism, is becoming increasingly incompatible with modern 
ideas and with free political government. 

2. For, that a change is going on within itself, and with startling 
rapidity, in the direction of intensifying the power of Hierarchism ; 
and that this is a menace to the interests of the State. 

3. That Liberalism is bound to demand the emancipation of a free 
State from the enforced support and patronage of an institution 
which is not consistent with the principles of our polity, which works 


a real injustice, and may fairly be considered as a standing hindrance 
to Liberal development. 
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4. Lastly, that even were there any imaginable grounds of the 
propriety of maintaining a religious establishment under a free 
constitution, the Christianity now generally taught by the Church of 
England is essentially out of harmony with the general views and 
principles of Christianity held by the majority of the people of these 
realms, and that therefore its maintenance as a State institution is a 
national error and injustice. 

From this institution we turn to another north of the Tweed with 
a sense of the incongruous which approaches the absurd. The two 
Churches are each State Churches, each endowed with State property, 
each employing ‘State servants,” each teaching a dissimilar doc- 
trine on wholly irreconcileable assumptions and by means of entirely 
different organizations. The pretensions of the Church of England 
are sacerdotal and sacramentarian ; the assumptions of the Church of 
Scotland are founded on the idea of a Church of Christ, continued, 
not by apostolic succession, but by the separate accession of the 
Spirit of God, and consisting not alone of a clergy with peculiar 
powers, but of clergy and laity on an equal footing. The antipodes 
of Laudism is in force under the same government, among divisions 
of the same electorate, as that by which is sustained and patronised 
the hierarchy of Anglicanism! One would think that the force 
of absurdity could go no further, that at length Christians had 
attained for Christianity the climax of the ridiculous. The Scottish 
Churchman defends the prelatical English establishment, and the 
English sacerdotalist the Presbyterian democracy of Scotland. For 
both these bodies cannot be right; and that they should equally 
maintain the position, that the property and authority of a popular 
Parliament representing the United Kingdom should be applied to 
uphold them both under the same government, is an evidence how 
faintly a real and vital Christianity tinges the morality of State-paid 
and State-patronised bodies. 

It must be owned that there are not the same essential and irre- 
concileable inconsistencies between the constitution and claims of 
the Church of Scotland and the liberal State, as those which are 
obvious in the case of the Church of England. The Church of 
Scotland is not a hierarchy ; it is not organized sacerdotalism. It 
founds itself on the free, continuous, thoughtful assent of the indi- 
viduals composing it. It recognises the right of every individual 
member to all the privileges of the Church. Its constitution is 
democratic, hence it is eftener found in concert with Liberalism 
than against it ;:and it is one of the most notable comments on the 
fatal effects of establishment upon the minds of the exclusives who 
enjoy it, that an irrational form of Toryism is produced by the 
mere threat to disestablish and disendow the Church. 

Fortunately we have had, from the most able and capable person 
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who could have taken up the subject, a defence of this Church from 
disestablishment. I shall therefore, as the most convenient way of 
examining into the matter, enter upon a brief criticism of his argu- 
ment. The Duke is a Liberal. He is not only eminently talented 
and informed, but eminently fair. He would collect every argu- 
ment which to such a mind might seem to be of any real weight. 
If he should fail to make a convincing apology, we know that it is 
because the materials and not the advocacy are defective. 

One preliminary observation. This Church has also at times put 
forth claims to spiritual independence as well as to State support. 
It claimed the right to decide, without the interference of the execu- 
tive Government, who should enjoy the endowments, who was or 
was not a member, who were entitled to draw the State stipends 
as ministers of parishes, and whether the Church was or was not 
empowered to override the civil rights of patrons, which were part 
of the conditions of the union between Church and State. For this 
last was practically what the “ Veto Act,” passed in the Assembly, 
came to. These claims were rejected as preposterous, even by Tory 
statesmen, many of whom, it is singular to note in this connection, 
are curiously ‘“ Erastian.” 

The result was the withdrawal of the Free Church, in the act of 
withdrawal asserting the principle of spiritual independence. 

The claims of a Mr. Tooth and the claims of a Dr. Begg, each 
intensely hating the opinions and denying the Christianity of 
the other, to an uncontrolled right to use public money to teach 
what they please, is a reductio ad absurdum which it is needless to 
emphasize. 

In an elaborate argument, in which he calls to his aid all his great 
powers of language, rhetoric, and logic, the Duke of Argyll has made 
a gallant effort to vindicate the Scotch and English establishments, 
but especially the former, which he appears to think needs the 
stoutest apology, from Liberal reclamation. I use the word “ reclama- 
tion’ deliberately, because that is the word which is the most 
accurate converse of that for which the duke contends, and it most 
justly describes the process of disestablishment and disendowment : 
the nation will reclaim from enjoyment by a fraction of its people 
revenues originally devoted by it to the religious instruction of all. 
The duke, like Mr. Forster, takes no exception to the propriety 
of such a reclamation, provided the occasion for it has been shown. 
He says, “I look upon the question of Church Establishment as one 
that cannot be determined by any abstract principle whatever’? He 
supported the disestablishment of the Irish Church—“The main- 
tenance of it was not just, and therefore it was not expedient.” I 
cannot therefore, I think, be wrong in deducing from these remarks 
that at any time, if the Duke of Argyll arrives at the conclusion that 
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the maintenance of either of the existing State Churches is “not 
just,” he will be prepared to carry to a practical issue the proposition 
that it is ‘not expedient.” Fortunately he is good enough at once 
to define for us the limits to which his views of “justice” permit 
him to stretch, and the ground on which he takes his stand : 


‘**T venture to express my own clear and decided opinion that the main- 
tenance of ancient national endowments in connection with a church which has 
been really national in its origin, which is still doing its work among a large 
portion of the people, and which is capable of doing the same work among 
a portion larger still, is a policy involving no injustice to those who have become 
Dissenters.” 


The clear and comprehensive mind of the duke can hardly have 
overlooked the fact that the implied apology for the English and 
Scotch Churches in this remarkable passage is not a political but 
a religious one. It is uttered from the point of view, natural to a 
duke, of the paternal-government theory of a provision of Chris- 
tianity, and it almost wholly excludes political considerations. If we 
take the passage to pieces we shall at once see on what sandy ground 
the duke’s house is built. The endowments comprehended in his 
opinion are “ancient ’—a word evidently used with a purpose, in 
order to distinguish with precision ‘the duke’s argument from any 
support of contemporary endowments by the State. This is im- 
portant. Elsewhere he has recognised the incompatibility of endowed 
churches with the circumstances of American and colonial states. 
Those communities are certainly not “ancient,” and they are dis- 
tinguished by the absence of other characteristics of British society. 
They have no monarch to be a necessitarian churchman. They have 
not the advantages of a landed aristocracy and a Duke of Argyll. 
Privilege in these societies is not a political force. They have 
begun with liberty and know nothing of a perpetual struggle to 
attain it in the teeth of anciently-rooted prejudices and institutions, 
a struggle in England only half fought out. Therefore (is it ?) 
according to the judgment of the noble essayist, those “ conditions 
of society we may regard as /ess happy and lower than those in which 
Established Churches have arisen and have flourished ! ” 

I should really be glad if the Duke of Argyll will explain what he 
means by these words. ‘The conditions of society” out of which 
Established Churches “ arose” were, so far as my poor reading has 
enabled me to form a provisional judgment, neither very happy nor 
exalted, when compared with the existing circumstances of the 
United States of America, or of any of our great self-governing 
colonies. Those ancient “conditions of society ’’ were conditions of 
what we now deem to be intolerable political servitude, of undeveloped 
political and economical science, of lamentable ignorance and super- 
stition, of much mental, moral, and social chaos. An institution 
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arising upon us out of the mediswval darkness does not come to the 
nineteenth century commended by that fact, rather the reverse, and 
we look for some other grounds for the “justice” of its continuance, 
than its “ancient ” origin. 

These further grounds then the Duke of Argyll professes to afford. 
1. The church was “national” in its origin. In itself evidently 
this is not conclusive even with the reasoner, because he approved 
of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and that was no less 
national, and from the Roman Catholic point of view hardly more 
iniquitous in its origin, than the Church of England. However, let 
us admit that, curious as were the motives, and questionable as were 
some of the agents of the movement which led to the establishment 
of the Church of England, and early as were the evidences and com- 
plete the demonstration that it was never to be a national Church in 
the modern and the true sense of the term—in the sense in which the 
Church of Scotland was once a national Church—let us admit, I say, 
that it had a national origin. The principle which governs all in- 
stitutions which have a national origin, and continue to be national 
institutions, is familiar to so able and experienced a statesman as the 
Duke of Argyll. They are subject to national revision; they are 
open to national reclamation or sequestration. The army, the navy, 
the throne itself, Parliament, the House of Lords, the ancient judicial 
establishments, all alike are in this category ; and whether they are 
“doing good work among a large portion of the people ” or not, if 
they cease to be truly national institutions, it is not possible that 
they can escape from the shears or the axe of political justice. Indeed, 
the duke admits this. If any such plea could have saved an in- 
stitution, the unreformed Parliament, in most respects a noble 
institution, might have remained unaltered to this day, but when it 
became incompatible with the interests of the majority of the nation, 
out of its ashes there rose a new and more comprehensive power to 
be itself in time consumed by the refining fire which gave birth to a 
fresh and more wide-winged phoenix. When it is found that such 
a venerable institution, from the very circumstances of the case, 
cannot be remodelled in conformity with modern political ideas of 
justice, it can no longer be preserved for the mere sake of some 
modicum of good it may possibly do, but it must be swept away. It 
is in the omission to notice this fact, in his failure to demonstrate the 
consistency of the two establishments with political justice, that the 
duke’s arguments break down. Mr. Forster, of whom I must say 
that his address was astonishingly deficient in statesmanlike grasp 
and treatment, fails in the same way. We see that thoroughly and 
intelligently liberal as is the duke, there are still existing in and 
operating on his mind those old-fashioned, I will not say antiquated, 
ideas of the duty of governments in matters of religion, which be- 
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long to, and ought to have gone out with, the period of paternal 
governments. It is patently ridiculous, under a popular form of 
government, to appeal to a majority to establish the religion of 
a minority as a State religion, or to a large minority to endure that 
the prestige and patronage of the State should be concentrated on 
one Church. Although the Duke of Argyll has become old he still 
speaks as a child—he has not put away childish things. Having 
partly rested his case on the antiquity of national endowment 
(which in the analogous instance of educational and other charities 
has been abandoned asa ground of defence) and on national origin, 
what other reasons does he advance? 2. “It (the Church) is still 
doing its work among a large portion of the people, and is capable of 
doing the same work among a portion larger still.” On such 
grounds as these we are invited by the defenders of Establishments to 
assent to the proposition that, in their continuance, with all that is 
incidental to it socially and politically, there is “no injustice to 
those who have become dissenters,” or, to speak more accurately, to 
the majority of the nation ! 

Has it no effect in weakening the force of such an argument, if one 
affirms that these are grounds which—especially in view of the fact 
that there are other and more active religious communities, not 
established by the State, that are doing as good, and can do as in- 
creasingly good work as the Establishment, and at their own expense, 
too,—do not conclusively vindicate its political expediency, even when 
they are bolstered by antiquity and national origin! Antiquity and 
national origin the duke in the course of his brilliant political career 
has repeatedly helped to brush away by British legislation. He 
regards these, as I do, with reverence, but not with idolatry. On 
the other hand, “the doing of good among a large portion of the 
people” would be a very imperfect recommendation of any proposed 
measure to so sagacious a statesman, were it demonstrated that the 
good would be done by means which involved a standing injustice to 
even a considerable minority. 

As a Jiberal politician, how can he relieve himself of the latter 
consequence? Were his passions and his prejudice not engaged in 
defending an ancient national establishment, how long would he 
see, in the national mission, however beneficent, of a minority, to an 
unwilling majority, with all the consequences of unequal position, 
prestige, and property, ‘no injustice ’’ ? 

Not only in this passage, but throughout his brilliant essay, the 
Duke of Argyll debates this question more as a religionist than a 
statesman. ‘This is a fatal flaw. However bright the exposition, 
however attractive as a work of genius, it is but a repetition of theses 
exploded by modern political science, and incapable of standing the 
test of our popular constitution. Evidently, as I have said, there 
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still lurk in the duke’s mind remnants of the old-world notion of a 
divine mission of governments to peoples. He would disclaim it, 
but without it his palace is but a pack of cards: as much so as his 
own dukedom would be, could it be defended only on grounds of actual 
right, of abstract convenience, and of antiquity. Why is it that a 
duke is a great unit in our social and constitutional system? It is 
because, with insignificant exceptions, the universal opinion of 
British society is that, in the main, dukes are institutions con- 
tributing to the efficiency, power, coherence, and dignity of the body 
politic. Were there no more people in the United Kingdom 
possessed of that idea than at this moment believe the same of the 
Church of England, the noble duke would have written his essay as 
a statesman or a philosopher with equal force and effect, but not as a 
duke. I wonder that so keen and fair a mind overlooks this. The 
duke wastes time in a disputation of the expediency of religious 
establishments. The age isfar beyond such discussions as that. He 
intervenes in this dispute as a statesman; as a statesman let him 
prove to us, not that an ancient establishment is an actively bene- 
ficent institution for religious purposes, but upon what grounds 
he can defend its perpetuation as a government mission in face of 
the altered circumstances of the nation under the constitution. 
When we come to examine even the Scottish Church in regard to 
its relations to our modern polity, and especially when Lord Hart- 
ington on the one hand, and the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Forster on 
the other, cast to the winds any defence on the footing of “ abstract 
principles,” we find that the duke’s argument is only a conspicuous 
demonstration of the indefensible position of such an establishment. 
The Church of Scotland was originally a church of the people, as, 
perhaps, no State church, except that of Russia, since Constantine, 
ever was or will be. In defect of abstract principle (divine right, 
Christ’s command, apostolic origin, or what not) it was justified and 
maintained, under circumstances which possibly will never recur, by 
its obvious expediency as sharing with the State the discipline of 
society. The duke’s argument involves the absurdity that no 
amount of secession from the Church, and no extent of change in the 
constitution of the State, will render the maintenance of the institu- 
tion ‘an injustice.” What sort of an “injustice” does he mean? 
A political injustice? Does he really mean to say that when the 
government, through changes in its own constitutional powers, would 
find it impossible to prescribe afresh, and to endow a form of religion 
to be observed and maintained as the State religion, and when the 
majority of active religionists have gone out of communion. with the 
“ancient ”’ church, while among intermediate non-religionists there 
is no earnest desire for such a provision of spiritual teaching, the 
efficiency, zeal, and activity of the established minority diminish one 
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whit the injustice inflicted on the rest of the community by the 
favouritism of the State? I shall be surprised if he owns that he 
goes so far as this, because it would seriously impugn the fairness 
and the clearness of his political judgment. There is nothing 
adduced in fact or argument throughout the whole paper to sustain 
the thesis, and it is left to be weighed as the mere opinion of ducal 
but not of infallible authority. 

Were there space, it might be shown that the duke’s history of the 
relations between Church and State in Scotland have received no 
little colour from a fine and ardent imagination; but for the 
moment it does not suit my purpose to be drawn into a long 
polemical argument, and away from the political issues which are 
really to be debated. Let us accept the duke’s account and ascertain 
whether his own history, inaccurate as it is, bears out his conclusion. 

The duke argues that the difficulties which led to the disruption, 
the collision between the ecclesiastical and the civil jurisdiction, arose 
directly or indirectly out of the Act of Queen Anne, of the origin and 
motives of which he gives a singular account. This is a very narrow 
view of a great controversy. For the question that was debated then 
had, politically at all events, 2 much wider bearing than any that 
could have been supported by any stretching of the patronage 
dispute. At the root of the debates there was the old ecclesiastical 
spirit, differing only in degree and in the manner of its development, 
once described in neat and noteworthy words by Hallam. He is speak- 
ing of the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, drawn up by a com- 
mission under 3 Edward VI. cap. 11. ‘The canons are founded ona 
principle current among the clergy that a rigorous discipline, 
enforced by Church censures and the aid of the civil power, is the 
best safeguard of a Christian commonwealth against vice.” In this 
principle we see that there would appear to be harmony between the 
most democratic and the most hierarchical of Christian Churches! 
The tiresome and endless disputations raised and followed with rare 
acrimony in Scotland with regard to the duty of the civil magistrate 
and the independence of the Church, have no interest for those who, 
looking at the subject as practical statesmen, guided, not by the 
ingenuities of bigots and the theories of enthusiasts, but by the con- 
ditions of social and political economy, fail to see that it is the duty 
of nine Churches to give to a tenth the benefit of the support and 
the property of that State of which they are all equally citizens. 
Just as little practical interest attaches to a historical review of 
patronage, however brilliantly written. But the Duke of Argyll 
commits himself to the bold proposition that the abolition of patron- 
age in Scotland, having removed a grievance under which the 
Church had grave cause to be uneasy, is now made compatible with 
the ideas and doctrines of the seceders, and that the Church is con- 
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sequently now put in the right. Why should they any longer stay 
out? Why should they complain of an act which is in accordance 
with their old contentions? He thinks such questions ought to 
satisfy the Free Church with the present position of an establishment 
now practically freed from any semblance of State control; and he 
declines to see any injustice in the Act or in its effects. “It would 
indeed,” cries he, ‘‘be a strange and perverse reason for disestablish- 
ing a Church that it has just been brought to coincide almost, if not 
altogether, with those who once thought themselves compelled to 
withdraw or to stand aside.” This is not correct. The Church has 
not been brought into that position. But suppose it had been ? 
The real “strangeness and perversity’ appears to me to be that a 
personage of rare intellectual and logical acumen should esteem that 
such an act might be done without offering to reinstate or to reim- 
burse those who had suffered from the error now corrected, or that 
he should suppose that this boon granted to.the men who cleaved to 
the error and submitted to it, should appear to those who had gone 
out and constructed a great and powerful organization of their own, 
which they are now invited to bring into the establishment, to be 
only an enhancement of the injuries of the past! 

But I am not even satisfied to grant the duke’s contention that the 
removal of patronage has made the Established Church in Scotland 
a less unfair, injurious, and impolitic institution. In the first place, 
obviously that removal cannot further recommend it to the Angli- 
cans and Roman Catholics and Agnostics of Scotland. And secondly, 
I should like to know what difference it makes to the excluded 
Churches, in relation to the rights of equality, whether the minis- 
ters of the establishment are presented by a congregational caucus 
or an “‘undooted pautron”? In both cases the result is the same 
thing, a State-established and State-endowed clergyman—a man 
vested with privileges by the State in virtue of his belonging to a 
particular sect. The duke is angry with the Free Church and the 
“agitators,” for not recognising that a boon has been conferred upon 
them, because an institution which they repudiate as, in the exist- 
ing political state of Scotland and from its own position, irrecon- 
cilable with justice, has been improved in a matter of detail! This 
is a curious argument with Freechurchmen, who contend that the 
State had no right to legislate in the matter either one way or the 
other, because it was exclusively a subject for the determination of 
the Church. 

Lately, in a great commercial case, the accounts of a quarter of a 
century were raked up, and important legal questions arising out of 
the fiduciary arrangements of the parties were keenly debated by 
able counsel. Supposing the defendant’s advocate had argued that 
his clients were wronged because they had unhappily kept their 
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books by double instead of single entry, and that the plaintiff’s 
counsel had thereupon agreed that a new set of books should be 
made out and posted up by single entry for the purposes of the 
trial—it would have been as correct for the judge to say that the 
issues between the parties had been determined in favour of the 
defendants by this admission, as for the Duke of Argyll to argue 
that the recognition by the State of one way of election instead of 
another had made the Scotch Church an equitable political institu- 
tion. The State could, indeed, do nothing with justice, in the 
direction of abandoning the stand made before 1843, without being 
bound by every law of policy and morality to remedy the wrong it 
now practically confessed. 

But, further, the extinction of patronage, as a political act, 
removed from the Church the solitary machinery by which the 
control and influence of the State over that institution was, in a 
right way or a wrong way, it does not matter, symbolized and 
secured. The patron was theoretically an agent of the State to 
nominate servants of the State to an office of emolument in the 
Established Church, for the benefit of the people at large, not of the 
mere congregation affected ; and the Patronage Abolition Act separated 
from the people at large the adherents of a sect, and conferred on 
them the right of designating a State servant for their own benefit. 
The cestuis que trust were in effect the people of the whole parish, 
for whom the patron was the trustee; the Patronage Act conveyed 
to half the people of the parish the right to dispose of the enjoyment 
of the property to whom they pleased. If this be justice and reform, 
Heaven defend us from the Tory prosecution of those ends! 

The Free Church are justly entitled to be indignant at this measure. 
After their sufferings, their sacrifices, their splendid devotion, they 
have the mortification to see the State partially come round to the 
opinions for which they stood out, but to apply them in behalf of their 
rivals, and for the express purpose of counteracting their own dis- 
tinguished success. The Marquis of Hartington, with his sober 
ability, takes a far more comprehensive view than the brilliant 
Duke of Argyll, and correctly gauges the effect of the abolition of 
patronage when he hints that it has weakened the position of the 
Establishment in Scotland. 

The conclusion from both branches of our argument is the same. 
Liberalism can only have one duty in regard to these two State 
institutions, namely, to sweep them away. They are surprisingly 
different, but, as State institutions, they are equally pernicious. The 
good they do is poisoned by the State connection, for it springs out 
of a daily injustice. Their inconsistency with each other confutes 
their mutual supporters. Of the two, the English Church is the 
least defensible, the most inequitable. As we have seen, itsinherent 
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constitution and principles are anti-liberal. The Liberals within it, 
hearty and true as many of them are, live there under perpetual 
protest. Dr. Arnold years ago, with clear perception and fearless can- 
dour, recognised this unconciliatory tendency of the Church towards 
the age in which it existed. He said: “To revise Christ’s Church 
is to expel the anti-Christ of priesthood, and to restore its disfran- 
chised members, the laity, to the discharge of their proper duties 

. and all who value the inestimable blessings of Christ’s 
Church should labour in arousing the laity to a sense of their great 
share in them. In particular, that discipline which is one of the 
greatest of those blessings, never can, and indeed never ought, to be 
bestowed, till the Church resumes its lawful authority, and puts an 
end to the usurpation of its power by the clergy.” 

The laity will never successfully shake the clerical power till it is 
separated from the support of the State, and depends wholly on their 
voluntary assent and subscriptions. The social and political posi- 
tion of the Church of England keeps many men in conformity who 
detest the doctrines of their clergy. To that we outside citizens 
are wholly careless and indifferent. It appears, however, that not 
only are we wronged by the favouritism of the State to this episcopal 
sect, but that its constitution and claims positively incapacitate it 
from assuming the religious mission of a liberal government. To 
maintain it any longer is as fatuous a policy as if a father and mother 
were to pay a tutor to teach their son filial disobedience, and the 
right of children to control and defy their parents. The Scotch 
Church, more liberal in its constitution, is of the same creed and 
organisation as the Churches without it; but they are living pro- 
tests against its privilege. The further the State releases it from 
control, the more unrighteous becomes its enjoyment of special 
privilege and endowment. And the people of that Church, if their 
professions of principle are anything more than windy words—and 
I believe they are—must call to mind that with their own establish- 
ment they are buttressing the dangerous and enormous prelatical 
power of the south. If these two Churches continue to sustain each 
other much longer, the world will have an irrefutable demonstration 
that State-paid Christianity is not Christianity at all. 

EpwarD JENKINS. 
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Wuen the author of Walter Lorraine obtained praise and profit by 
that performance, it is recorded that his uncle was so much sur- 
prised as to be almost angry. “I never read your novels and 
rubbish,” said he, “except Paul de Kock, who certainly makes me 
laugh. I don’t think I have looked into a book of the sort these 
thirty years.” It is probable that Major Pendennis was by no 
means singular in reading certain books because they made him 
laugh. The quality which happens to produce that effect varies, of 
course, according to the idiosyncrasy of the reader. But still there 
is a clearly defined class of books which, though widely enough 
different in other ways, agree with one another in possessing this 
peculiar faculty of amusement. They are not always intentionally 
comic—indeed, the intentionally comic book is about the last which 
succeeds in its intention; but they are emphatically light literature. 
Their display of character may be, and to some extent must be, truth- 
ful and even masterly, but we do not read them as studies of cha- 
racter. Their pictures of the manners of their time must have 
facility and power, but we do not read them as we read Congreve or 
Moliére. Their end, whether consciously proposed or not, is simple 
amusement, and the higher qualities which they may possess merely 
subserve this end. 

There is usually a certain slightness about writers of this sort, and 
this slightness does not often give them a long life even in their 
capacities of amusement-purveyors. What tickles one generation 
frequently bores another. Sometimes, however, an author comes 
who, without the humour which might exalt him into the place of 
great writers, and while still belonging to the class to which no 
other word than light can be applied, still has enough salt in him to 
keep him alive after the generation which originally he made laugh 
has long passed away. There are not very many such writers; and 
there are perhaps more of them in French than in any other 
language. To this class undoubtedly belongs the novelist with 
whom it is now my purpose to deal. Charles de Bernard cannot 
be called a great novelist or a great writer; his work is nearly as 
slight as it is pleasant, and the characters of his innumerable 
novelettes blend and confuse themselves in the memory in a way in 
which the characters of the great novelist are never confused or 
blended. But for the actual amusement of the time occupied in 
reading him, and in the character of time-killer, he may challenge 
comparison with almost any artist in fiction. It is possible that 
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Thackeray’s avowed and frequently expressed admiration may have 
been the means of introducing a large number of his English readers 
to him. But it is certain that the friends whom he thus gains by 
the intervention of another, he keeps by his own merits, and that no 
one who knows a good story when he sees it will hesitate to extend 
his acquaintance, however that acquaintance may have been formed, 
with the author of Za Femme de Quarante Ans and Le Gendre. 

It was some little time before Charles de Bernard adopted the 
style in which he was to attain so striking a success. He began 
with poetry and criticism, and it must be confessed that his poetry 
is, if not actually bad, hopelessly mediocre, and that his criticism is 
not much better. Balzac, however, took him under his protection, a 
protection which was at least, and probably at most, flattering. It 
was under the directions of the great novelist that he began to write 
novels, though fortunately he did not obey Balzac’s suggestions to 
the letter in adopting the historical and heroic style. For about ten 
years he wrote constantly. At the end of this time a terrible 
disease came upon him, and in 1850 he died from exhaustion and 
inability to take nourishment. His life appears to have been almost 
entirely domestic, and very happy. He had no enemies, personal or 
literary, and his melancholy death seems to have been sincerely re- 
gretted far beyond the rather narrow circle of his personal friends. 

His ten years’ work came at an interesting moment. He was old 
enough to have taken part in the great romantic effort. But at 
that time he was a provincial with no Parisian friends, and his 
efforts to establish himself in literary work were long unsuccessful. 
He was moreover a strong Royalist, less of the sentimental than the 
rational type, and was therefore out of harmony both with the 
purely artistic and with the enthusiastically republican schools of 
the movement. When he had succeeded in establishing himself as 
a writer, the tide, if it had not turned, was turning. Lucréce had 
not yet been played, but the days of Antony and Hernani were over. 
There is thus little directly romantic in De Bernard’s work, though 
the movement, like most other contemporary things, comes in 
occasionally for his gentle and good-humoured satire. The results 
of his ten or twelve years’ labour occupy about as many volumes; 
four of which are taken up with his only books of great length, Un 
Beau-pére and Le Gentilhomme Campagnard. Three contain each a 
separate work of moderate size, Un Homme Sérieux, Les Ailes 
@’Icare, and Gerfaut. The other five embrace the work in’ which 
his genius is most fully represented, a score or so of delightful tales 
rarely exceeding some sixty or seventy pages in length, but perfect 
in proportion, crammed with invention and originality, and saturated 
with the purest and pleasantest essence of the spirit which for six 
centuries in fabliaux, farces, tales in prose and verse, comedies, and 
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correspondence, made French literature the delight and recreation 
of Europe. 

That these shorter stories are not only the best things that 
their author did, but also the best things that he could do, I have 
no doubt whatever. A careful examination will indeed show that 
the merits of his longer works are the merits of his shorter ones, 
while their defects are exactly those which the composition of the 
shorter stories excludes. Take, for instance, Un Beau-pére, the 
longest but one, and unquestionably the worst of its author’s books. 
It has all the appearance of a shorter story unnaturally drawn out 
and prolonged. We have, to start with, a dinner. First, the guests 
do not come: when they do come, a strange interruption occurs: 
they have to go out and while away the time, and when they at 
last sit down, some eighty pages have been gone through. One feels 
that the thing is altogether out of proportion, and that the dinner 
is a nuisance. It would have made a good Nouvelle of itself, under 
the title of “ The Hungry Host” or something of that sort. Treated 
more shortly, it would have made a good introduction to a longer 
story; but, as it stands, it is a mistake. So also in Le Gentil- 
homme Campagnard, the reception of the marquis, with which 
that charming story opens, is made disproportionately prominent in 
the same manner. I think myself that even Gerfaut would have 
been very much better if it had been designed on the scale of Un 
Persécuteur and L’Innocence d’un Forgat, but this will doubtless 
seem heresy to those who consider Gerfaut De Bernard’s masterpiece. 
I cannot, however, myself avoid thinking that these critics have 
allowed their judgment of the book as a whole, to be biassed by their 
admiration of the incomparable sketches of Marillac and Mademoi- 
selle de Corandeuil. Les Ailes d’Icare and Un Homme Sérieux are 
indeed well sustained throughout ; but even these a clever diaskeuast 
might easily split up into shorter stories that would be better 
then the present whole. 

This, however, must be a matter very much of individual taste, 
and it is time, according to the plan of these papers, to leave gene- 
ralities, and allow the author to speak for himself, as far as he can, 
in some narrative abstract of parts of his work. For this purpose I 
shall take Un Homme Séricux of the longer works, and Le Gendre of 
the smaller. 

Un Homme Sérieux opens with all the proper ceremonies. We are 
introduced to the courtyard of the Paris Post Office, where two persons, 
one of whom has evidently no desire to be recognised by the other, 
are waiting for the arrival of the Lille diligence. It appears at last, 
and from it emerges a complete provincial family—father, daughter, 
and son. The father is the Homme Sérieux himself, M. Chevassu, just 
elected deputy of the Nord, inheritor of three hundred years of 
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unbroken roture, and in his own estimation a very great man indeed. 
One of the persons expectant is his jackal—a jackal, indeed, who has 
secretly made up his mind to have very much more than the jackal’s 
share—a certain André Dornier, journalist by profession, whom it 
suits to serve the deputy as private secretary. The other is the 
Vicomte de Moréal, a very accomplished young gentleman, who, in 
Chevassu’s eyes, is hopelessly condemned by the ineradicable and 
unpardonable sin of noble birth. That these two are rivals for the 
hand of Henriette Chevassu, every experienced person will see at 
once, and the author makes no secret of it in the first few pages. 
As for the sensible man’s son and heir, Prosper, he is a clerk who 
crosses his father’s soul very frequently and very sadly. He has, in 
contradistinction to his sire’s respectable liberalism, adopted the 
wildest revolutionary politics. He has already achieved the destruc- 
tion of a journal started by M. Chevassu at Douai, with Dornier for 
editor, by inserting in it inflammatory articles; he has a personal 
friendship for Moréal, mixed up in the queerest way with a determi- 
nation that his sister shall never marry an aristocrat, and he is, 
generally speaking, a mass of the most amusing absurdities and con- 
tradictions. The list of the dramatis persone is completed by Che- 
vassu’s sister and her husband. The lady has tarnished the purity 
of the Chevassu roture by marrying a marquis, the Marquis de 
Pontailly, who is altogether of the old style, self-indulgent and 
passionate, but a gentleman to the backbone, and in the affairs of 
private life, a famous diplomatist. Madame de Pontailly adores 
intellect, and thus rather favours Dornier. 

The reader must not think that in giving this elaborate description 
of the battlefield and the combatants, I am doing the author a 
wrong. It is the plan which he himself almost invariably adopts 
in his longer novels, and particularly in this one, according to the 
traditions of the older fiction. To a merely modern taste it may 
seem to have some of the drawbacks of the Euripidean prologue, and 
it must be admitted that the history of that unfortunate newspaper, 
the Patrivte Douaisien, is given at somewhat unnecessary length. 
But, on the other hand, it may be contended that the more modern 
plan of beginning in the middle is quite as often a device for con- 
cealing the want of art, as an instrument for exhibiting the posses- 
sion of it. To return, it is clear that as M. Chevassu is a widower, and 
has come to Paris merely to discharge his functions as deputy, his 
daughter will have to be under the charge of her aunt. Thus it 
becomes necessary for Moréal to lay siege to the Pontailly salon. 
Fortunately his father has been an old comrade of the marquis in 
the hard and yet jovial days of the emigration, when one painted 
still life and the other turned snuff-boxes for a livelihood. M. de 
Pontailly responds to an appeal, pays the viscount a visit, and pro- 
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mises every assistance. But the question is, how shall Moréal 
conciliate the aunt, over whom her husband frankly enough con- 
fesses himself to possess no direct influence. Fortunately the young 
man is a poet—it is 1834, remember—and on being pressed he reads 
a specimen of his verse to his visitor. M. de Pontailly selects a 
piece entitled La Féte Romaine, rejecting absolutely certain Joursde 
Tristesse, Iliusions Perdues, and so forth ; he innocently supposes that 
La Féte Romaine must be about the carnival of which he has plea- 
sant recollections. He will hear La Féte Romaine :— 


‘M. de Pontailly gave the manuscript back to Moréal; he then threw him- 
self back in his chair, rested his chin on one of his hands, put the other in his 
waistcoat, and half-shutting his eyes, presented so formidable an attitude of 
attention that the young poet felt himself as nervous as if he had been in pre- 
sence of a whole high commission of critics. His voice, as he began to read his 
verses, trembled somewhat. La Féte Romaine was the history of the martyrdom 
of the Christians under Nero, and the chief parts in it were played by the claws 
of the tigers and the torches of the executioner, rendered in violent outline and 
glaring colours after the fashion of certain contemporary productions of the 
poetical kind. When he had finished his reading, the Viscount turned upon 
his hearer one of those modest smiles with which an author is wont to invite 
the indulgence of his judge. M. de Pontailly’s attitude had undergone a slight 
change. His arms hung by his sides, his head reclined on the back of the 
chair, his mouth was slightly open, and his eyes were closed; in fact, he 
appeared to be enjoying a peaceful and refreshing slumber. At this spectacle 
the demon of irritability, which is supposed particularly to attend upon poets, 
plunged his talons into Moréal, and, with an involuntary movement, he crushed 
his manuscript in his hand and flung it on the table. The old man instantly 
opened his eyes, raised himself, and looking ironically at the Viscount, said, 
‘Don’t disturb yourself. I was not asleep; I was thinking. You young men 
of to-day are certainly very curious people. When you wish to sing, you either 
weep or bellow. You yourself, for instance, how nicely you caught me with 
your title ; I might have known better. You call that a féte? A Roman féte? 
I wonder what Pasquin and Marforio would say toit. A féte? Why didn’t 
you call it an Auto da Fé, or a cannibal’s feast, or a day in theshambles? If 
that is your taste, itis not mine. Your /éle smells of the slaughter-house and 
the pitch-kettle. For my part I like the smell of roses or of old Falernian better. 
Yes, I would rather have Albano than Spagnoletto. Besides, any one can lay on 
black and red, while really pretty colouring is no such easy matter. I used to 
make yerses too when I was young—you need not be afraid, I have forgotten 
them, and therefore I can’t take my revenge. All I can remember of them is 
that they at least were lively.’” 


However, the old man, though satirical, is not ill-natured. He 
decides that, as the verses are after all verses, they will do admirably 
for Madame de Pontailly, and proposes that the presentation shall 
take place at once. 

Meanwhile the deputy of the Nord, who has come up determined 
to lead the affairs of the nation, has discovered that those of his own 
household will give him some trouble. He receives very unflatter- 
ing accounts of Prosper’s law studies, and Henriette refuses flatly to 
marry Dornier, so that his son and daughter are both in open revolt. 
Moréal’s star is more kindly. By great good luck it happens to be 
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“poetry day” with Madame de Pontailly. The viscount is pre- 
sented, is asked his opinion on a literary point, which, assisted by a 
little signal from the marquis, he delivers in complete accordance 
with the lady’s own. Then he is requested to recite, and delivers 
the most plaintive of all his lamentable verses. His success is com- 
plete, and his rival, who appears at the moment and tries to sneer 
at the verses, is severely snubbed. Nor do Dornier’s misfortunes 
end there, for shortly afterwards he is involved by the hot-headed 
Prosper in one of the political demonstrations of the moment, and 
both are locked up by the police, who thereby interfere with certain 
warlike designs on Moréal which they have both formed. 

But while everything thus appears to be going well, an unexpected 
misfortune occurs. Madame de Pontailly has indeed taken Moréal 
into favour, but she is neither too old nor too literary to have given 
up coquetry, and she is by no means disposed to abandon such a 
promising cavalier to her niece. Hence, instead of assisting the 
course of true love, she does all she can to hinder it, and at last 


persuades her brother to send Henriette, in honourable captivity, to 
a boarding-school. 


Nor is fate kinder to the ambitious designs of M. Chevassu. 
Under the promptings of Dornier, he has resolved to try and get 
together a small party in the Chamber. As a preliminary measure 


he has asked those with whom he wishes to act, to tea and discus- 
sion :— 


‘** About nine o’clock the guests arrived, and the conversation, dealing exclu- 
sively with the tactics to be adopted during the session, became lively. 
Suddenly the door opened, and there entered a very unexpected personage, to 
wit, Prosper Chevassu. As he recognised his son, the deputy frowned, and his 
face expressed a vague disquiet, while his colleagues gazed with surprise at the 
curiously unparliamentary appearance of the new-comer. At last he said, 
‘Gentlemen, I have the honour to present my son to you.’ ‘Just escaped,’ 
added Prosper, pompously, ‘from the dungeons of authority.’ ‘Ah!’ remarked 
a deputy to his neighbour, ‘it must be the noisy fellow who was arrested in the 
disturbance on Friday. What a ruffian he looks.’ Asa matter of fact, the 
student’s appearance was a little terrible. The lower half of his countenance 
was unshaved and blackened, the upper was flushed with the wine he had 
drunk at his uncle’s, and his eyes sparkled in such a manner that he might 
have been an excellent model for an artist who wished to paint a Bacchanal, 
but was likely rather to shock gentlemen who considered gravity the first of 
virtues. Without appearing in any way embarrassed by his father’s gloomy 
looks, Prosper went up to the table, filled his cup, took some bread and butter, 
and proceeded to establish himself in the midst of the group of talkers in front 
of the fire. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, with superb coolness, ‘ I perceive that I have 
the honour to be in the society of deputies. I am much gratified at making 
your acquaintance, inasmuch as it is my purpose to address a petition to the 
Chamber. without delay. I shall take the liberty of inviting your support 
thereto now.’ ‘Prosper,’ said M. Chevassu anxiously, ‘remember to whom 
you are speaking.’ ‘In your house, father,’ replied the son, ‘I can only be 
speaking to honourable citizens, enemies of arbitrary power, and defenders of 
popular rights.’ ‘ Well,’ said a stout man of gruff countenance, ‘ you wish to 
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petition us. May I ask what about?’ ‘I desire,’ said Prosper, ‘ to draw the 
attention of the Chamber to the monstrous abuse of illegal imprisonment which 
we daily witness. I myself have been the victim of an outrage of this sort; it 
is therefore my duty to bell the cat of ministerial tyranny.’ ‘Why! what have 
you got to complain of?’ rejoined the deputy brusquely. ‘You make a 
disturbance in the streets, and you are arrested. Where is the injustice? You 
might have stayed at home.’ ‘Where is the injustice, sir!’ cried Prosper, 
whose countenance became yet more inflamed, ‘is it then henceforward to be 
illegal to take an after-dinner walk on the Boulevard? Is it then to be the 
right of the minions of tyranny to bludgeon the peaceable citizen to whom 
exercise is recommended by his medical advisers? Is it then. > *He must 
be mad,’ said the stout man, half aloud. ‘They called Brutus mad,’ replied 
the student in disdainful tones. ‘Hold your tongue, Prosper,’ interrupted 
M. Chevassu. ‘ Pray, gentlemen, excuse this vivacity in a young man who 
thinks himself arbitrarily treated.’ But Prosper did not allow him to finish. 
‘Father,’ said he, with vehemence, ‘make no excuses. With one exception I 
feel sure that these gentlemen understand and share my indignation. Were I 
deceived, sympathy will not fail me elsewhere. The Chamber of Deputies is 
after all but an infinitesimal fraction of the country, and if those who compose 
it slumber in culpable apathy, there are without its limits patriot-hearts which 
are awake.’ 

‘**These audacious words were received with a murmur of disapproval. 
‘This is becoming scandalous,’ said one. ‘It is an insult to the Chamber,’ said 
another. ‘Such a tirade is intolerable,’ said a third. In vain M. Chevassu, 
who was on thorns, exclaimed, ‘Prosper! Prosper!’ The student, in this 
moment of general emotion, sipped his tea calmly and surveyed the assembly 
with a sarcastic air. When he had finished his cup, he put it down. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ said he with humour, ‘I claim the indulgence of the House that I may 
reply to this call to order. I claim it in accordance with the rules of the House 
itself.’ This irreverent parody redoubled the murmurs. ‘I thought,’ said one, 
‘that we came to discuss a serious question seriously, not to listen to schoolboy 
jokes.’ ‘Sir,’ replied Prosper, ‘I am not a schoolboy, and you are not my 
master. I know indeed that I am guilty of the crime of youth, an unpardon- 
able crime in the eyes of a gerontocracy. But a day will come when the rising 
generation cannot be longer kept in a state of helotry. Yes,’ continued he, 
gesticulating in his ardour, ‘ the day will come. I call to witness the memory 
of the men of Eighty-nine and the glorious traditions of the Republic.’ 

‘* A covey of partridges, startled by the report of a fowling-piece, could not 
be more alarmed than were the representatives of the nation at hearing this 
terrible word whistle past their ears. Those who were standing, rushed for their 
hats; those who were sitting, rose. In a moment the whole body were making 
for the door with parliamentary discipline and unanimity. In vain M. Chevassu 
tried to stop them ; he was as successful as the hapless shepherd of the victims 
of Panurge, and all he got was a pretty sharp speech from the fat deputy. 
‘Monsieur Chevassu, the man who aspires to be the head of a political party 
had better first be head of his own house. I do not pretend to direct my 
colleagues, but not one of my four sons would dare to call his soul his own in 
my presence. My advice on this point, sir, is at your service. I cannot say 
the same of my support in the Chamber.’” 





The woes of the deputy, however, do not help Moréal, notwith- 
standing that Prosper, who considers himself ill-treated by Dornier 
in the matter of their deliverance from prison, transfers his valuable 
allegiance to the viscount. The difficulty is now to find the school 
in which Henriette is immured. Moréal, however, accomplishes 
this, hires an adjoining house, and across the familiar garden-wall 
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converses sweetly with his beloved. This intercourse is discovered, 
and the marquise, furious at it, encourages Dornier to carry off her 
niece. The plot is discovered by M. de Pontailly, and valiantly 
frustrated by Moréal, all of course ending well. Even the austere 
deputy is partially reconciled to the marriage by Moréal’s promise 
to be, at any rate up to that event, un homme sérieux, to cut off his 
beard, wear a frock-coat, and above all to write no verses. 

Such is a meagre account of a charming book. Meagre as it is, 
however, it may show in what the charm consists. It lies in the 
constant succession of amusing scenes, such as that which I have 
translated, sometimes between Prosper and his father, sometimes 
between Moréal and the marquise, sometimes between M. de Pont- 
ailly and any or all of the characters. Of anything like a central 
interest there is next to nothing. The scenes hang well together, 
and one is carried on to the end satisfactorily. But the charm is in 
the parts, not in the whole. 

Le Gendre begins with one of the dialogues which must have 
delighted Thackeray, and of which he himself was our best English 
artist. The speakers are ‘a man of about fifty-five years old, pos- 
sessing an amiable countenance and wearing a loose suit, and a lady 
about ten years younger, of very smart appearance and dress.”’ The 
conversation enlightens us at once as to their relation. They are 
man and wife, and the wife is very much the better man. Their 
daughter Adolphine has been married some six months, the two 
happy families are living together near Meudon, and of the joint 
household there is no doubt who is chief. At the moment when the 
story opens, Madame Bailleul, the mother-in-law, is demanding from 
her husband the formidable sum of ten thousand francs. It is to be 
invested in a company for the building of steamboats whose boilers 
can by no possibility burst ; the promoter of which promising enter- 
prise is a certain M. Gustave Laboissiére, who is the friend of the 
house in a very intimate sense. M. Bailleul has not yet paid 
over his daughter’s dowry, and he is anxious to do so instead of 
investing in the tempting boats. But when he wishes one thing and 
his wife another, it is needless to say which prevails. It is settled 
that Laboissiére, who happens to be coming to dinner, shall have his 
money. 

In the course, however, of the conversation, the excellent Bailleul 
expresses a fear that Laboissiére comes too often for Adolphine’s 
peace of mind and the welfare of his son-in-law, Chaudieu. His wife 
at first treats this suggestion very lightly, but as he brings forward 
something like proof, she becomes violently angry. The suspected 
pair are in the garden. She hides herself behind the arbour in 
which they are sitting, and is rewarded by hearing not merely an 
assignation, but certain remarks about herself which nearly carry 
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her off in an apoplexy. All this time no one has troubled him- 
self about the master of the house. At length, when the four 
other actors have assembled, Madame Bailleul concealing her rage 
by a violent effort, Laboissiére remembers that he has been entrusted 
with a letter for Chaudieu. They go to seek him, and he is found 


engaged in the innocent occupation of painting the trellis-work for 
his vines. 


‘The appearance of Adolphine’s husband corresponded well enough with the 
rustic simplicity of his employment. He was a young man of about eight and 
twenty, tall and strongly built, but this was all that could be said for his 
personal charms. His face gave evidence of good health and a quiet conscience, 
but the features could not be called either regular or remarkable. . . . As 
they came near the painter, our four personages appeared to experience a 
sarcastic feeling to which they did not give utterance, but which their counte- 
nances in different ways clearly expressed. Laboissiére smiled sneeringly. M. 
Bailleul shrugged his shoulders in an irritated manner. Adolphine gave one 
of those half sighing yawns which the presence of a husband sometimes pro- 
vokes in lovely woman; and as for Madame Bailleul, after looking for a minute 
at her son-in-law, as if she expected the ladder to collapse under her gaze, she 
cried in her sharpest tones, ‘I suppose you are joking. You must have seen 
us,’ Chaudieu turned his head, and contemplated the group beneath him. 
‘How do you do?’ said he, and continued his work. ‘Don’t you see M. 
Laboissiére ?’ said his mother-in-law, in a tone which was equivalent to ‘ come 
down at once, sir.’ ‘Oh, he does not expect me to treat him as a stranger, 
and he will let me finish my work.’ ‘Certainly,’ said Laboissiére, ‘ artists 
must not be disturbed. That is a fresco, I suppose?’ ‘Come down, Chaudieu,’ 
said M. Bailleul, ‘he has a letter for you.’ ‘From Marseilles,’ added Labois- 
siére, ‘taking it from his pocket.’ ‘Ah,’ said Adolphine’s husband, ‘from 
Marseilles? And it is you who bring it me ?’” 


He puts the letter in his pocket without opening it, saying that 
he knows its contents, and, still in character, carries off his wife’s 
lover “to see the asparagus,” which Laboissiére duly praises. After 
dinner the investment question, upon which it is necessary to consult 
Chaudieu, comes up again, and to his father-in-law’s intense sur- 
prise, he not only consents to the postponement of the payment of 
the dowry, but expresses himself willing to invest a much more con- 
siderable sum in the inexplosive boats himself. Laboissiére is 
nearly beside himself with joy at the combined prospect of his 
assignation with the wife, and his windfall from the husband. 

As to the first point, however, he has counted without his host. 
When the occupants of the Meudon villa separate for the night, 
Madame Bailleul summons her daughter from her room, locks her in 
her own, and goes to meet the Lovelace. As the chapter of acci- 
dents will have it, her son-in-law wishes to speak to her about the 
investment, and about certain intentions of his respecting it. 
Naturally he does not find her in her room, and fancying that she 
may be with his wife, proceeds thither. But before he opens the 
door he hears voices, not his wife’s, but Laboissiére’s and his mother- 
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in-law’s. Such a mystery excuses eavesdropping, and Chaudieu 
listens with great coolness to the whole conversation. 

The tenor of the interview may be guessed. Laboissiére, in his 
double character of swindler and lady-killer, has paid his addresses 
to the mother as well as to the daughter. He has, moreover, a com- 
plete hold on the former in the shape of some compromising letters, 
and he is thus enabled to brazen the matter out, and to defeat not 
merely Madame Bailleul’s interference with his projects on Adol- 
phine, but also all hope of preventing the investment from taking 
place. He departs threatening and mocking her. Next morning 
after much thought she sends for her son-in-law, and endeavours to 
persuade him—of course, without giving details—that she has been 
insulted. The scene is worth translation— 


‘««T wish to speak to you on a very serious matter,’ said she, ‘ but first of all 
promise me on your honour not to tell any one what I say; not any one, mind, 
not even your wife.’ ‘You need not tell me that. I know that one should 
only tell women secrets that one wishes not to be kept,’ replied Chaudieu. ‘Is 
that your principle?’ said Adolphine’s mother, surprised at the reply which 
accorded so little with the easy-going conjugal habits of her son-in-law. ‘It is 
a Breton proverb,’ said he, and his sunburnt countenance assumed an air of 
cool resolution which rather startled Madame Bailleul. She seemed to make a 
fresh acquaintance with her son-in-law, and she augured well of it for the task 
with which she wished to charge him. ‘Listen to me,’ she said solemnly, ‘ and 
weigh my words well. While your mother lived, if any one should have insulted 
her would you not have defended her? ‘Would you not have employed all the 
strength and courage which heaven has given you to protect and avenge her?’ 
‘I should have done my duty,’ said Chaudieu. ‘ You have had the misfortune,’ 
continued she tenderly, ‘to lose your mother, but your marriage has given you 
another who, without affecting to equal the lost, tries at least to take her place 
as much as she can, by virtue of the sincere affection she bears you.’ Chaudieu 
looked at his mother-in-law, as if to say ‘I really did not know that you were 
so fond of me.’ Then he bowed without speaking. ‘After the ties of blood 
which count first,’ continued Madame Bailleul, who was becoming quite 
eloquent, ‘ are there ties more sacred than those which come from a happy and 
honourable alliance? My husband and I look upon you asa son, and I am 
sure that at need you would discharge the duties which that title imposes.’ 
‘I hope so,’ said Chaudieu modestly. ‘For my part,’ said she, ‘I am sure of 
it, for you are a man of honour, a man of spirit, a true Breton. That is 
enough.’ The true Breton received this compliment with a second bow as silent 
and as ambiguous as the first. ‘If then I were to say to you, a man has in- 
sulted me gravely, deeply, mortally. He is my enemy, I have everything to 
fear from him, my husband is an old man, I am but a woman, and have no son, 
you alone can defend me and from you alone I expect protection; what would 
you do? Tell me.’ 

** Benedict Chaudieu directed his gaze towards the ceiling. He crossed his 
hands on his waistcoat, and slowly twirled his thumbs. ‘What should I do ?’ 
said he in a meditative tone, after a moment’s reflection. ‘Really I am not 
sure. It seems to me that you should tell me what you wish me to do.’ 

‘What!’ cried Madame Bailleul, who had been considerably fidgeted by her 
son-in-law’s very unchivalrous gestures. ‘You are a man, and you do not 
know how to answer such a question? I tell you of an unpardonable insult, 
of a serious danger, of a question of life and death, and you ask what is to be 
done! You cannot mean it, or rather you cannot have understood me.’ ‘ Per- 
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haps not,’ said Chaudieu with the greatest coolness. ‘We Bretons are capital 
fellows, as you were kind enough just now to remark, but we are accused of 
having rather thick heads, and in this respect I am strictly true to my country. 
If you would speak a little more clearly perhaps I should be able to understand 
you.’ ‘If aman gave you a box on the ear,’ said Adolphine’s mother shortly, 
‘what should you do?’ ‘Give him two,’ replied the Breton. ‘You would 
challenge the man who had struck you? Well, I have just shown you that in 
virtue of the ties which bind us, your honour and mine are one. You are in- 
sulted in my perscn. Do you understand now?’ ‘I think,’ said Chaudieu, 
‘I begin to guess. You want me to fight. Ihave something to say about that 
though.’ ‘I am listening,’ said Madame Bailleul, whose countenance grew 
dark. ‘About two months ago,’ continued Chaudieu quite coolly, ‘ we were in 
the drawing-room, you and I and my wife. I was on the sofa, and you thought 
me asleep, you two were talking near the piano. You said to Adolphine, 
**You say your husband is dull and unloveable. That is true, but on the 
other hand he has neither energy, will, or character, and that is the main 
point. You can mould him like wax. A fool that one can lead by the 
nose is better than a fine talker who is master.”’ ‘I did not say that,’ 
interrupted Madame Bailleul, blushing to the eyes. ‘Excuse me, you did. 
Now it follows from your words that I am a man of no energy or character, 
and therefore you must pardon me if I am surprised at your proposing to 
me a course of conduct which requires both.’ Madame Bailleul bit her lips and 
inwardly cursed her imprudence. ‘An evasion is not an answer,’ said she at 
length. ‘If you wish for an answer,’ said Chaudieu quite unmoved, ‘here it is. 
It is five months since my marriage, and, during that time, I have accepted the 
position you assigned me. I should have liked to be master in my own house, 
but you thought that would be a bad precedent. My wife leads me, according 
to your advice; you on your part lead my wife, so that you are in fact the 
mistress. I scarcely dare to ask a friend to dinner, my servants look to you 
before obeying the orders I give them, the house and the garden are turned 
upside down without my being consulted: in short, I am nobody. I do not 
complain. But as I pay the fees, I think it is fair that I should have the privi- 
leges. If I were the master of the house and the head of the family, and you 
came to me and said, ‘‘Son-in-law, such and such a thing has happened, which 
is a man’s business,” I should say ‘‘ That is for me to look to,” and I should act 
accordingly. But if the petticoat does the governing, let the petticoat do the 
fighting. I wash my hands of it.’ ‘How well I judged you!’ cried Madame 
Bailleul. ‘ You are exactly the mean and vulgar creature I thought you at 
first.’ ‘In short,’ said he, ‘a second edition of M. Bailleul, am I not?’ ‘Leave 
the room, sir!’ cried she, her eyes blazing with anger. ‘I do not allow your 
father-in-law to be insulted in my presence.’ Chaudieu bowed for the third 
time. ‘You have nothing else to say ?’ said he with the imperturbable coolness 
which redoubled his companion’s irritation. ‘ Fool and coward!’ she muttered 
between her teeth, but audibly enough. ‘The two things often go together,’ 
remarked the young man as he went out; ‘so do old woman and coquette.’” 


But the experienced reader has no fear that the Breton is going 
to leave Laboissiére unpunished for his misdeeds committed and 
intended. After quitting his irate mother-in-law, Chaudieu makes 
an excellent breakfast, and then sets out for Paris, after inducing 
his father-in-law to assign to him, on account of Adolphine’s dowry, 
the ten thousand francs’ worth of shares in the inexplosive boats, 
which have been already taken. Then follows a grand scene with 
the swindler, too long, unfortunately, for quotation. Armed with a 
forged bill of Laboissiére’s—the very document contained in the 
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letter from Marseilles—he extracts from him not merely the money’s 
worth of the worthless shares, but also Madame Bailleul’s letters, of 
the existence of which his nocturnal eavesdropping has informed 
him. Laboissiére, seeing the bill burnt, recovers his audacity, and, 
being a practised duellist, challenges the Breton, who coolly refuses 
to fight him, and gives him proof that his own physical strength 
is sufficient to guard him from outrage. The baffled swindler, how- 
ever, declares that he will publicly insult his conqueror at an 
approaching dinner at M. Bailleul’s. Chaudieu, quite unmoved by 
this threat, returns to Meudon, and in an interview with his wife’s 
mother, points out that he intends to be master in his own house, 
that thenceforward he had only been waiting for complete proofs of 
Laboissiére’s guilt, and that thenceforward she had quite a different 
person to reckon with. At the same time, by returning to Madame 
Bailleul the letters unread, he binds even her to his side. Next day 
the final scene occurs. Laboissiére, who has quite recovered his 
impudence, threatens Chaudieu with personal violence before his 
father-in-law’s guests. The Breton collars him and administers a 
sound thrashing, after which he turns him out of the house, cour- 
teously entertains the guests—it is at his father-in-law’s own house 
in Paris—and then carries off his wife triumphantly to Meudon, 
where thenceforward he reigns supreme. 

I have no hesitation in placing Le Gendre at the head of all 
novelettes of its class with which I am acquainted. The scenes to 
which I have referred are all equally good; and the way in which 
Chaudieu is made to display his real character, quite naturally and 
without any violent metamorphosis, is admirably managed. The 
particular scene in which Laboissiére is forced to disgorge, has 
served as a model and a quarry to hundreds of novelists. Indeed, of 
all the numerous writers who have since embellished their works 
with similar descriptions, I hardly know one who is not indebted to 
it. Almost equally admirable, though less suited to English taste, 
is that in which the haughty and vindictive Madame Bailleul is 
subdued by the greater coolness and baseness of her scoundrelly 
admirer. Nothing again can surpass the touches by which good 
M. Bailleul is kept before us as a useful but absolutely uncompre- 
hending witness of the surprising events which pass under his eyes. 

It is not possible to give any individual notice to all De Bernard’s 
works. There is Les Ailes d’Icare, which has, like Gerfaut, the 
position of masterpiece, but of which to my fancy Thackeray has 
translated the best part. It has been noted too that some hints are 
taken for it from the duel in the Shabby genteel story. There 
is Un Beau-pére, the drawbacks of which I have already hinted at. It 
is the only one of its author’s books which is hardly worth reading 
for any but critical purposes. There is Le Gentilhomme Campagnard 
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full of the most admirable scenes, and containing character sketches 
enough for half-a-dozen novels, but perhaps too long for its central 
interest. Then there is Gerfaut, respecting which it is perhaps well 
to say why I differ from most of its critics. The plot is simple 
enough. A Parisian gentleman, of good family and literary emi- 
nence, finds himself brain-weary, and is recommended by his medical 
man quite gravely to fall in love as a means of acquiring intellectual 
freshness. He, with equal gravity, addresses himself to this laudable 
purpose, selects a certain Madame de Bergenheim, pursues her to 
her chateau in Alsace, and, extracting an invitation from the 
husband, sets to work. But in the long run the husband becomes 
aware of the intrigue, with tragic results to himself and his wife. 
The defect of the book seems to be that the author does not show us 
what view he takes of Gerfaut. It is impossible to make out 
whether the treatment is satiric or melodramatic. If we are really 
expected to sympathise with an outrageous coxcomb, we refuse; if 
we are meant to laugh at him, we find little assistance given us in 
doing so. It is clear that the author had not yet found his way ; 
though the supper scene and Marillac’s drunken harangue point to 
that way very clearly. 

In the shorter tales the reader can hardly go wrong. Whether 
he takes up Le Noeud Gordien, Le Paravent, Le Paratonnerre, or 
LT’ Ecueil, names which the author chose to attach to his little bundles 
of collected nouvelles, sometimes without much reason, he cannot 
fail to be delighted. The average length of these tales is about 
seventy pages, though two longer ones, La Peau du Lion and La 
Chasse aue Amants, make a volume between them ; and there are a 
few which do not exceed a dozen pages. La Peau du Lion, a story 
dealing with the unmasking of a braggart and nearly successful 
suitor, is one of De Bernard’s happiest efforts; and La Chasse aux 
Amants, which describes how a menaced husband avenges himself in 
the most signal manner on his false friends, matches it well. Of the 
four stories which make up L’Ecueil, by far the best is that which I 
have already fully dealt with, Le Gendre. LL’ Innocence d’un Forgat is 
tragic, and tragedy is not the author’s forte. Noris La Cinguantaine, 
though full of wit, exempt from a certain painful impression, for the 
woes of a superannuated lover are but tragi-comic after all. The 
tale which gives its name to Le Paratonnerre, as well as Le Pled 
@ Argile—the Bedford Row conspiracy—which accompanies it, is 
admirable; but Za Peine du Talion again brings in the serious 
element and again falls. M. Georges de Sordeuil, the hero, attains 
but to melodrama at best. Le Noeud Gordien contains the delicious 
Femme de Quarante Ans, where the heroine is identified by her 
unfortunately stereotyped habit of assigning a special star for each 
of her numerous adorers to remember her by. L’ Anneau d’ Argent 
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is the most touching of all its author’s sadder stories, In it a great 
lady, who plays at Carlism, first entraps her daughter’s suitor into 
the ranks of the Vendean insurgents, and then hands the girl over 
to a wealthy supporter of Louis Philippe. Un Acte de Vertu has 
had the honour of being in part translated by Thackeray. Its end, 
however, does not quite satisfy the expectations which the begin- 
ning excites. Le Persécuteur (which the author dramatised) is the 
most powerful of his tragic efforts, but not the most agreeable. 
Lastly, there is the Paravent, to most of the contents of which I may 
have occasion to allude presently. The best thing in it, however, 
must be here mentioned. This is L’ Arbre de la Science, a story 
having some points of resemblance with La Chasse aux Amants. The 
hero, a lady-killer on the turn, takes in hand, for his own purposes, 
a youthful but innocent husband. He hopes, by introducing him to 
the world and its ways, to facilitate his projects. The result is just 
the reverse. The pupil improves so rapidly, that he very soon 
divines his tutor’s intention, while at the same time the tottering 
fidelity of his wife is established firmly by her admiration for his 
newly-acquired accomplishments and graces, so that the seducer is 
beaten completely, and has to retire in considerable disorder. 

I have given this catalogue of the contents of these volumes 
because, as their general titles give no indication, it is not very easy 
without something of the kind to find the volume in which a par- 
ticular story is contained. No critic, not even, I should suppose, the 
most uncritical reader, has failed to notice the success with which 
Charles de Bernard introduces people of rank and breeding into his 
stories. Whether or not he drew from nature, his portraits of this 
kind are exquisitely natural and easy. I shall not insult the 
admirers of Balzac by drawing the parallel which many commentators 
have busied themselves to draw. It is sufficient to say that Charles 
de Bernard is the literary Sir Joshua of the post-revolution vicomte 
and marquise. We can sce that his portraits are faithful ; we must 
feel that they are at the same time charming. If he has one talent 
greater than another in this direction, it is in drawing old men. His 
returned emigrants, who unite a profound conviction of the deteriora- 
tion of youth, and a half melancholy, half satirical remembrance of 
their past joys and prowess, with a charming good nature and an 
admirable skill in diplomacy, are among the most delightful 
characters in fiction. In the portrayal of his younger men, the 
author has been, if not less successful, at any rate less attractive, and 
the reason of this is a curious study in manners, if not in morals. De 
Bernard has, and in the main justly, the reputation of drawing 
ladies and gentlemen. But his gentlemen, if not his ladies, come 
short of the mark in one curious point of honour. They are a great 
deal too unscrupulous in their maneuvres. This is not a piece of 
insular squeamishness, for it seems to have struck French critics 
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almost as strongly as it strikes an Englishman. Nor can it be 
defended by the excuse as to pranks which only deserve “peals of 
elvish laughter.” Too many of Charles de Bernard’s heroes do 
things at which, by convention of elf-land, even elves have no right 
to indulge in laughing. They do not wait till their friends have, in 
the accepted manner, declared war against the human race by 
becoming husbands. They apply the licences of the state of war to 
what ought to be the state of peace. We laugh so much at the 
Paratonnerre, and the unlucky hero has his own coxcombry so much 
to blame for his unpleasant predicament, that we can hardly blame 
the friend who makes such unscrupulous use of him. But in La 
Rose Jaune, the construction which Dramond puts on the duties of 
ambassador, is a little disturbing to one’s ideas of the conduct of a 
gentleman. 

After all, however, there are not many instances of this short- 
coming, and in those which do show themselves, there is no great 
harm done. It is, moreover, an interesting survival of the old 
Gallic spirit of sacrificing everything to the jest’s sake, and of rely- 
ing for a moral on the lesson given to the dupe not. to be caught 
again. It must also be admitted that the victims have generally 
exposed themselves to ill treatment ‘by some folly or worse, and they 
therefore deserve their punishment even if the executioners are not 
quite the right people to administer it, and if the punishment itself 
be not exactly according to our notions of propriety. The older tale- 
tellers were extremely fond of proceeding on this method, and they 
sometimes carried it, as in the fabliau of “The Priest and the 
Knight,” to rather appalling extremes. 

Criticism on a novelist of this class must always in the long run 
resolve itself into a simple recommendation to read him. He has no 
unusual savour which requires preparation or encouragement before 
it can be enjoyed, no far-sought sentiment and interest which have 
to be brought near, no eccentricity of plot or style which might 
require interpretation or excuse. No one need bring anything to the 
reading of him but the faculty of perceiving a joke, and the willing- 
ness to perceive it. De Bernard may stand to Balzac and George 
Sand as champagne stands to Romanée Conti and to Chateau 
Yquem. But no one who is at all capable of enjoying him needs 
anything more than to have a specimen put into his hands. A 
reader of one volume will go on reading whenever he has the oppor- 
tunity. Translation indeed is perhaps the worst means of conveying 
his peculiar charm. Translated he is—as Thackeray himself con- 
fesses—like decanted champagne, a monstrosity which, however, 
Thackeray must have lived long enough to see. Yet even decanted 
champagne might possibly give some, though a feeble, idea of the 
sapor and liveliness of the wine to persons who had never tasted it in 
its natural, or rather artificial condition. These novels, well enough 
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as they are known to professed students of French literature, have, 
by the mere fact of their age, rather slipped out of the list of books 
known to the general reader. The general reader who reads for 
amusement cannot possibly do better than proceed to convert his 
ignorance of them into knowledge. 

I have not forgotten the occasion on which, some dozen years ago, 
I made acquaintance with Charles de Bernard’s books. It was in a 
Breton inn, where, to pass the time, a companion of mine had bor- 
rowed an armful of light literature from the landlady. There was 
Les Louvres de Machecoul, that remarkable specimen of the later 
manner of Alexander the Great, when he was content to leave the 
work chiefly to the ‘‘ young men,” the possession and use of whom 
Thackeray affected to envy him. There was Belle-Rose, the best 
imitation of his best manner by his best imitator Amédée Achard. 
There were wondrous works of Feydeau, who was then just arriving 
at the stage when Sainte Beuve found it necessary to hide his portrait 
from general inspection, and a great many others the authors of 
which if not the individual examples were already familiar to me. 
But among these was L’Ecuei/, of whose writer at that time I knew 
nothing but.the name. One could hardly help the exclamation, 
“voici enfin la vraie comédie” under such circumstances. De Ber- 
nard has no tragic power as it seems to me, and wherever he attempts 
tragedy he comes manifestly short of himself. But in comedy 
proper, in the unfolding of intrigue and the portraiture of manners, 
he has hardly a superior except in the great masters. His excellence 
of execution is only passed by his extraordinary facility of invention. 
I do not know that he is a novelist who invites frequent reperusal. 
He is too slight for that, and his speedy workmanship throws no 
grapnel on the memory. But the very shallowness of the impres- 
sion which he makes, in a manner compensates for this. One 
forgets the substance of his stories, and only remembers that they 
were extremely pleasant, so that after a few years they can be read 
almost as if they had never been read before. Their amusingness 
is, like the beauty of Mr. Browning’s heroine, their sole duty, and 
they certainly do it. They 


‘* Pretend not to the wise ones, 
To the grave or the precise ones.” 


They have not even humour in the proper sense of the word. But 
in wit and urbanity, and in the peculiar charm that wit and urbanity 
give, they are of the best French type. To any higher place than 
a place in the literature of amusement they have no claim; but in 
that literature their place is very high, and from many testimonies 
it would seem that those whom they most amuse, are those who are 
best worth amusing. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 























THE FUTURE OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 


Benin» all the discussions, controversies, and recriminations to 
which the war in the East and the treaty of San Stefano have given 
rise, behind all the schemes for the deliverance of Slavs or Greeks, 
for the aggrandizement of Russia or the protection of England, there 
stands one question, for the moment cast into the shade and almost 
forgotten, but sure to reappear ultimately as the widest and gravest 
of all the questions which civilised Europe has to confront. That 
question is, What is to become of the territories left to the Turks ? 
Whether a war comes now between England and Russia or not, and 
whatever may be the issue of such a war if it does come, this question 
will only be adjourned, but not solved. After war, peace must 
return some day, and as surely as peace returns, so surely will this 
question press itself forward for solution. Longer delay will make it 
none the easier nor smaller. Some part of Europe—a bit of Thrace, 
probably Bosnia and part of Epirus and Macedonia—will remain 
under the immediate rule of the Sultan. All his Asiatic dominions, 
except a slice of Armenia, are apparently to be left untouched. What 
is to be the condition of these vast and noble territories? Is it desir- 
able, is it even possible, to do anything to improve the government 
of them and prevent their wretchedness from being in the future, as 
it has been for so long in the past, a scandal to the world, a ground 
for interferences by one or other of the neighbouring powers, a source 
of jealousy which may at any time break out into open war ? 

To put the difficulty thus is, indeed, to understate it. For in one 
respect the condition of the subjects of Turkey, Mohammedan as well 
as Christian, is likely to be far worse now than it has been heretofore. 
The incurable vice of Turkish sway has been rather its weakness than 
its wickedness. It is not the laws that have been most in fault, but 
their administration ; and it was not want of will nearly so much as 
want of strength that made their administration so bad. Now this 
weakness will necessarily increase with that total collapse of the 
military and civil resources of Turkey which the war has brought 
about. Her treasury is now empty, and having lost her credit she 
can no longer borrow in the West. Her richest territories have 
been ravaged by war, and in many parts denuded of their inhabitants. 
A considerable part of them is lost for ever. The conscription has 
in Asia been scarcely less ruinous than the war in Europe. Nearly 
the whole male Mohammedan population of military age has been 
carried off, most of them to perish on Bulgarian or Roumelian battle- 
fields, others to return home sick or wounded, many to be scattered 
through districts whence they will fail to find their way back to 
their own villages. The fields are lying untilled: the industries of 
peace have stopped: just when the need for taxes is greatest, the 
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springs of taxation have run dry. If the army is kept on foot, how 
is it to be paid? If it is disbanded, the soldiers dispersed over the 
country may become a dangerous element, the raw material for 
brigands whom there will be no regular force to hold in check. 
Turkey is threatened with a paralysis of the most necessary 
machinery of government from the want of money to support the 
civil officials, the police, the troops, all of whom were, even before 
the war, inadequate and underpaid. : 

An evil not less serious remains. The government of the Porte 
has for a long time rested more upon opinion and habit than upon 
material force. Travellers have often expressed their surprise that 
there was not greater disorder in a country where the means of 
repressing it were so slender, and have concluded that it was the 
traditional awe inspired by the name of the Sultan, and the venera- 
tion that had come down from the great days of conquest, which 
secured such measure of obedience as was rendered to the laws. If 
these feelings are not utterly destroyed, they must have been 
grievously shaken by the events of the last year. The knowledge 
that a crushing blow has been dealt to the Padishah, that he has 
submitted to harsh terms, that sacred Stamboul lies at the mercy of 
the conqueror, cannot long be kept concealed, even from the most 
remote and ignorant part of the subject populations, from the Druses 
of Lebanon, from the Bedouin of the desert, from the savage tribes 
of Kurdistan. One may well fear an increasing encouragement to 
lawlessness, a more terrible disorganization of all the structure of 
civil society. Already the signs are not wanting, both in Albania 
and in Bulgaria, and in more than one region of Asia, that an 
outbreak of the passions of plunder and religious hatred is at hand 
which may plunge whole provinces into anarchy. For it has been 
a most deplorable, though a most natural result of the past struggle, 
to embitter every animosity of faith and race. 

The impending danger cannot be better described than in the 
words of a letter lately received by the present writer from an acute 
and experienced observer (neither Englishman nor Russian), who 
has lived long in Turkey :—“TI follow with interest any movement 
which bids for a preparation against that collapse into utter barbarism 
and blank anarchy which menaces the whole of Turkey, where there 
is not some foreign authority introduced in the place of that hard 
and petrifying rule which was, however, in one sense government, 
and did restrain the worst excesses of the worst of the barbarians. 
This is all that could be said for the Turkish Government. Bad as 
it was, it will be worse for all the subject lands if the Koord and the 
Circassian, the Bey and the Bashi-Bazook are allowed, with all their 
awe of Stamboul removed, to work their will on the classes of the 
population always under terror and never accustomed to self-defence. 
No one who has not known the Rayah of various races on the spot, 
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can imagine the utter helplessness of these wretched people, and 
their incapacity for offering any resistance to the least formidable of 
their old oppressors. The negroes in the Southern States of 
America were hardly more devoid of manhood. You know what 
they are in Asia, and I know them of several races in Europe ; but 
does England in general conceive what is likely to be the fate of all 
those provinces which are not to be occupied by Austria, Russia, or 
some other strong government, now that the moral influence of the 
Sultan has been destroyed, how pillage by every one that has strength 
to pillage will take the place of the pillage which was organized, and 
more or less regularised under the name of taxation? What is 
passing in Epirus and Thessaly proves that already the Pashas in 
the local administration are obliged to let the Bashi-Bazooks do 
what they like with the Christian population. But this is but the 
beginning, for as the fact comes home to the people generally that 
the Sultan has been overthrown, and as the extenuation and the 
demoralisation of his government is brought to its fullest extent by 
the natural course of the malady, i.e. by the prostration inevitable 
after the feverish energy with which the Turks have struggled 
during the past six months, the half-subjected races will reassert 
their independence, the authorities will have less vigour to make 
head against local disorganization, and the whole empire will by 
degrees sink into a state of dissolution of all social and political 
restraint such as Europe can with difficulty conceive. But with 
these primitive races the progress even of dissolution is so slow that 
it may still be averted if the civilised nations of Europe take up the 
government before the total failure of the Turkish rule is felt.” 

These anticipations (one hopes they may be overcharged, but those 
who know Turkey best, will be least disposed to make light of them) 
apply equally to European and to Asiatic Turkey. It is, however, 
only of Asiatic Turkey that I propose to speak: not only because it 
now forms a far larger problem (seeing how much the European 
dominions of the Porte are likely to be cut down), but also because 
it has received scarcely any attention in comparison to that bestowed 
on the resettlement of Europe. These Asiatic provinces were once 
the wealthiest and most flourishing portion of the ancient world. 
Their geographical position, their harbours, their soil, their minerals, 
would soon enable them, under a good government, to recover no 
small measure of prosperity, and to double or treble their population. 
What sort of a political future can be predicted for them? And is 
there any possibility of averting that utter disorganization which 
the collapse of the Turkish power seems likely to bring about ? 

Let us begin by frankly admitting that Turkey is dead—dead 
beyond all hopes of revival. That is to say, she is no longer an 
independent, but a protected State, existing on the sufferance of 
neighbours who could crush her with scarcely an effort; and, in fact, 
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left in existence only because no one of those neighbours would be 
permitted by the others to absorb her. What spirit and life there 
ever was in the Turks—it was never anything more than a spirit of 
conquest, not of civilization or government—is gone out of them and 
seems most unlikely to return. Acknowledging fully and heartily 
the solid virtues of the peasantry, virtues which have made many 
European observers prefer them to the slavish Christian populations, 
they have no power of assimilating new ideas, no turn for civiliza- 
tion, no capacity for intellectual or moral progress. That they cannot 
receive it when imposed on them from without it would happily be 
premature to affirm, for the experiment has never been fairly tried. 
But they cannot do it for themselves. It would be an error to 
attribute this to any natural stupidity of the Turkish race, for there 
is really only a small Turkish element in the population of these 
countries. Probably it is rather due to the bare, hard, sterile 
character of Mohammedanism, to its fatalistic tendencies, and above 
all, to the state of degradation and ignorance in which it keeps 
women. The history of Mohammedan empires shows that no develop- 
ment of the arts of government or society, no advance in thought or 
industry, is to be looked for under them.' Nor will matters be at 
all mended when the Moslem population is (as it may probably now 
become) in a more decided majority. People have talked of driving 
the Turks out of Europe into Asia, as if that was a solution of the 
difficulty. But why? They have ruled Asia just as ill as Europe; 
the only difference being that we have not heard so much about the 
misfortunes of regions more remote and less frequently visited. 
The misgovernment of both Moslem and Christian subjects is no 
less ruinous in Asia than in Europe, and where there is a consider- 
able Christian population, as in Armenia, the massacres perpetrated 
upon it are just as atrocious. That the Turks when relegated to 
Asia Minor may reconstitute themselves into a respectable power, is 
an idea which (though I see it is entertained by so judicious an 
enquirer as Sir George Campbell*) seems to have the probabilities 
entirely against it. What are the grounds of such a hope? Local 
institutions are all but extinct. The central government is hope- 
lessly weak, the ruling class hopelessly corrupt, the reigning family 
hopelessly effete. It is in the interest of the Turkish population 
itself, whose welfare ought to be regarded equally with that of the 
Christians, that we should emphasise the distinction between them 
and the knot of palace favourites and low-born adventurers who 


govern them, and that we should recognise how little can be expected 
from these latter. 


(1) The apparent exceptions furnished by the Abbaside Khalifs at Bagdad, the 
Spanish Mussulmans, and the great Akbar in India, are seen, when closely examined, 
to be no exceptions to this proposition, but in reality rather to illustrate it. 

(2) See his article in the April number of this Review. 
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There is of course no question of abolishing the Sultanate at pre- 
sent. It must be suffered to subsist, because there is nothing as yet 
to put in its place, because the subject races seem incapable of free 
institutions. The immediate duty of the Powers of Europe would 
appear to be to suggest, or rather to insist upon, such reforms as may 
alleviate the more crying of the present evils. Whether by the 
appointment of a European Commission, or by any other means 
which may supply that lack of initiative and of administrative 
vigour to which the failure of all previous efforts has been due, 
something must be done, or the state of Asia will become worse than 
that of Europe has been. When the Powers take counsel together, 
be it in Congress or out of Congress, they must needs provide some 
remedies, some safeguard against these perils. Such remedies, how- 
ever, can only be temporary. Let us endeavour to look farther 
ahead, and enquire, by the light which history affords, what the 
remoter future may have in store for the Asiatic provinces of the 
Empire, when the decay of its present Government has ended in dis- 
solution. Three alternatives present themselves as possible. The first 
is the rise of some new Mohammedan State or dynasty. The second 
is annexation by one or more of the European powers. The third 
is the rise of a Christian race, embodying itself in a Christian State. 

The first of these three is suggested by the history of the earlier 
ages of Mohammedanism. When one race or dynasty had become 
effete, another, more vigorous if not otherwise superior, emerged to 
supplant it and reigned in its stead. Thus the Abbaside Khalifs 
succeeded to the throne of the Ommiades ; thus the Fatimides sprang 
into power in North Africa and Egypt; thus the Seljukian Turks 
established mighty kingdoms on the ruins of the Saracenic Empire ; 
thus finally the Ottoman dominion itself rose out of the midst of the 
Seljukian principalities. But things have changed greatly since 
those times. There is no longer a reservoir of warlike nations in 
the steppes of Turkestan, nor any such evidences of vitality in the 
Moslem population of Western Asia as can make us expect a new 
dynasty to rise from among them. By its system of continually 
changing the provincial governors, the Porte has even succeeded in 
preventing any of them from making himself independent, as satraps 
so frequently did in earlier centuries, and has thereby destroyed such 
slight chance as there used to be of some new forcible tyrant. 

The second alternative is more probable, but just as little desirable. 
‘The tendency through all recent history has been for the larger 
States to go on absorbing the smaller and weaker ones on their 
borders. And thus it may seem natural that Russia should swallow 
up part of Asiatic Turkey, and that England, who by her command 
of the sea is everybody’s neighbour, should annex therest. But this 
is exactly what we seek to prevent. England has no wish, with India 
already on her hands, to become liable to govern and defend fresh 
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territories, though there is no doubt much to be said in favour of 
her assuming the protectorate of Syria, whence, better and more 
easily than in Egypt, she could defend the Suez route. And we are 
all, even those who do not conceive the interests of England to be 
specially affected, agreed in resisting any farther advance of Russia 
to the South. It may well be thought that such an advance would 
overtax her own strength, and tend to her internal disruption. But 
this is mere matter of speculation, and supposing aggression to be 
successful, it would not only give her a dangerously dominant in- 
fluence in the Levant, but would be a misfortune for the territories 
she might annex. She is not herself sufficiently civilized or open- 
minded to be fit to rule and educate other races. In trying to impose 
its own most imperfect type of culture, her bureaucracy would stifle 
the chances of any other form of national life. 

There remains the third alternative, the growth of a native Chris- 
tian race possessing such a capability for intellectual and industrial 
progress as may enable it to become a civilizing and organizing 
influence in these neglected countries, and ultimately the nucleus of 
an independent state. The only Christian race in the East that 
offers any promise of this kind is the Armenian; and it is to a con- 
sideration of their condition and prospects, that I desire to devote the 
remaining pages of this article. 

Asiatic Turkey falls naturally into three divisions. First, there 
is the Turkish, consisting of the centre and west of Asia Minor, 
where the majority of the rural population is Mohammedan, though 
there are plenty of Greeks, especially in the seaports, and Armenians 
both there and in the inland cities. Turkish is the language com- 
monly spoken over all this region. Secondly, we have the Arab 
portion, embracing large districts of Syria and the lower valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, where the inhabitants are almost entirely 
Mohammedan, and Arabic is the prevailing tongue. Thirdly, there 
is the Armenian division, lying north of Mesopotamia and north-east 
of Asia Minor. 

Now Armenia is not, strictly speaking, a country; it is rather, as 
used to be said of Italy, a geographical expression. It has no definite 
boundaries, either natural or political. Its name denotes the region 
which once formed the Armenian kingdom, and which is still largely 
inhabited by Armenian Christians, although politically divided 
between the empires of Persia, Russia, and Turkey, whose frontiers 
meet in the peak of Ararat. Speaking roughly, one may say that it 
extends from Trebizond on the Black Sea to Tavriz in Persia, and 
from Delijan (a little south of Tiflis) on the N.E. to near Diarbekir 
on the 8.W. This would give it about three hundred and fifty 
miles in length by two hundred and fifty in breadth. It is high 
and generally mountainous; a country of great natural strength, 
and withal naturally fertile, though, owing to the want of roads, of 
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capital, and of security, the resources of its soil and its mineral 
wealth remain undeveloped. Of its inhabitants nearly two millions are 
Armenian Christians. A possibly larger, but quite uncertain, number 
are Mohammedans, but as these Mohammedans belong to different 
races, speaking different tongues, and as nearly half of them are 
savage nomads, the Armenians constitute the most important element 
in the population. They are more numerous than any single section 
of the Moslem inhabitants, and they are infinitely superior to the 
great bulk of the Mohammedans in industry as well as in intelli- 
gence. Nearly all the trade of the country is in their hands; and in 
some districts, where the Moslems are pastoral nomads or mere robbers, 
they are the only tillers of the soil. Unlike their neighbours, the 
Nestorian Christians, many of whom are warlike mountaineers, the 
Armenians are a quiet and peaceable folk in these ancient seats of 
theirs. But in the foreign countries to which so many of them have 
emigrated, they are, as everybody knows, singularly enterprising 
and successful merchants, showing wherever they settle—in Calcutta, 
in Java, in Constantinople, in Manchester—a keenness and tenacity 
not inferior to that of Scotchmen or Yankees. Both in Asiatic 
Russia and in Turkey they form a large part, and (as one hears) by 
far the most valuable part of the subordinate officials. In the Russian 
army there are said to be thirty Armenian generals, including Loris 
Melikoff, Tergukaseff, and Lazareff. Nubar Pasha, the ablest man 
in Egypt, is an Armenian Christian; so is the present Persian 
Minister in London, who is one of the foremost statesmen of Persia.! 
And the exploits of the tribes of the Cilician mountains, who have 
maintained themselves in practical independence since the fourteenth 
century, repelling the attacks of vastly superior Turkish armies 
with a valour comparable to that of the Montenegrins, prove that 
there is no want of courage or spirit, any more than of intelligence, 
in the Armenian race. 

Now, of all the districts of Asiatic Turkey, Armenia is that where 
the misery of the subjects is the greatest. Both in the Arabic 
portion, and in what I have called the Turkish portion proper (i.e. 
Asia Minor), the number of Christians is comparatively small, and 
they inhabit the towns, where oppression is not so easy, and can be 
sooner brought to the notice of a European Consul. Here, however, 
the Christians are a rural as well as an urban population, and there 
are so few representatives of England or Russia in the cities that 
cruelties and exactions pass unheeded. But the pre-eminence of 
suffering which belongs to Armenia is chiefly due to a cause absent 
in the other provinces (though something like it exists in Syria), 
the presence of the marauding tribes of Koords. These robbers are 
the scourge of the country. Constantly in arms, and scorning all 
labour, they carry on a perpetual guerilla war against their peaceable 


(1) It is worth remarking that the Armenians played a great part among the generals 
and administrators of the Eastern Roman Empire from the sixth century onwards. 
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neighbours. They fall upon the villages of the plain, destroy their 
crops, plunder and burn their houses, kill them if they attempt to 
resist, carry off their women into captivity. Complaints are useless, 
for the local governor, even when he desires to do justice and punish 
the offender, has no sufficient force at his command. If he attempts 
to interfere, the Koords will probably take vengeance on him, and 
certainly on the village which has ventured to invoke his help. 
The peaceable Moslem inhabitants suffer from these ruffians (who 
are very lax Mussulmans, and care nothing for the Sultan) almost as 
much as the Christians do. But as they are permitted to carry 
arms, and their testimony is admissible in the courts, they are less 
helpless both for defence and redress. Not to repeat the tale of 
horrors which we have heard so often during the last two years, I 
will content myself with extracting from the last published Blue 
Book on the affairs of Turkey, an account, touching in its sad sim- 
plicity, of the massacre which the Koords perpetrated at Van, hitherto 
the most prosperous part of Armenia, early in last summer. The 
Porte had summoned these wild warriors to its aid, but instead of 
fighting the Russians, they fell upon their innocent neighbours, who 
lived far from the scene of war, and had given no sign of disaffec- 
tion. The account (whose details have been amply confirmed from 
other sources) is written in July last, and headed, “ Letter from an 
Armenian in Van toa Bishop in Bitlis” (another city of Armenia). 


‘* HONOURABLE AND Hoty FATHER, 

“‘The condition of this city is most distressing. For the distance of 
three days’ journey on all sides of it the Christian villages have been despoiled. 
Not a sheep, not an ox, not a vestige of movable property remains; neither is 
there safety of life. Every Christian village on the road from Van to Bayazid 
has been destroyed by the cruel Koords. They have robbed the people of 
everything ; desecrated the churches and carried away the church treasure. 
The pitiable villagers, utterly destitute and helpless, have fled to the mountains 
and cayes, are hungry, thirsty, and naked, having no shelter from the scorching 
heat of day or the cold at night. The daughters and wives of some the Koords 
ravished, and others they took captive. They plundered shops without number ; 
these that resisted they beat and wounded, and many they killed. The Jizirik 
chief men completely robbed Alabash Kaloo, the very rich and holy monastery 
of St. Bartimeus; they opened the grave of the saint and defiled it; they 
converted the monastery into a stable. In like manner the holy monastery of 
Derrama has been converted into a ruin and the tower and walls of the church 
pulled down. Also Koosaganborts monastery they plundered, of which not 
a vestige remains. 

‘*Of which shall I speak? Of which shall I write.! Armenia has become a 
desolation. It will be impossible for you to believe the things which have 
come to pass. But if the Lord prospers you so that you come hither, your eyes 
will be filled with tears at the sight of the desolation. In this city a Christian 
cannot walk about with freedom; to meet together to talk is impossible; to 
open the shops is wholly out of the question. Taxes grow heavy from day to 
day. Troubles increase daily. The wheat is ripe; to reap it is impracticable 
and unsafe.. There are no means to hire labourers. Oxen and carts have been 
stolen, so that we are given up to unbearable suffering. If we go out from our 
houses, we take off much of our clothing, lest it be seized in the streets. 





(1) A quotation from Moses of Chorene, the ancient historian of Armenia. 
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The Turkish army went to Bayazid and took it from the Russians. While the 
fight was going on, the Koords plundered the city and surrounding villages, 
and killed many of the inhabitants. The beautiful women and girls they 
carried away to their mountain strongholds, and now the region is desolate and 
uninhabited. Many of the slain lie unburied. 


“‘The Almighty Saviour our God deliver his people from these straits.” 


This massacre was not an exceptional thing. It was merely the 
repetition, on a larger scale than usual, of outrages which have been 
going on in Armenia for generations past, which have driven 
hundreds of thousands of Armenians to emigrate to other parts 
of Turkey or into Russian territory, which have steadily reduced 
the population and wealth of the country, and which, if unchecked, 
must end in its total ruin. As I write, news comes that such 
massacres have begun afresh in more than one part of Armenia, and 
that the government is utterly helpless to check them. The 
sufferings of the Armenians have been greater than those of Bul- 
garians or Bosnians, and there has not been in their case even the 
poor justification of an attempted insurrection.’ 

It is impossible to conceive a stronger case for the benevolent 
intervention of the European Powers, and especially of England, 
than the circumstances of Armenia make out. For what are the 
declared objects of English policy ? To improve the condition of 
the subject races, and to erect a barrier against the aggressions and 
influence of Russia. Are the Armenians to be forgotten while the 
cause of the Greeks is urged, merely because the former are Asiatics, 
and live further removed? They are certainly neither less deserving 
than the Greeks, nor less likely to repay and profit by any efforts 
that may be made on their behalf. How they ought to be aided is 
a more difficult question. They live intermingled with Moham- 
medans, and though their total number in Turkey is four millions, 
they are hardly strong enough in Armenia Proper to be formed into an 
independent principality. But it may be suggested that the districts 
which lie exposed to the ravages of the Koords, corresponding 
generally to Turkish Armenia, require exceptional treatment since 
they suffer from exceptional evils. They might be formed into a 
new large province which would touch the Black Sea at Trebizond 
and Kerasun, and would therefore be open to English as well as 
Russian influence. Such a province might be placed under a 
governor, to be appointed with the consent of the European Powers, 
who should be himself, if possible, a Frank.? To check the Koords, 
a strong local militia ought to be created in it, consisting largely of 
Christians ; and a system of local self-government set on foot which 

(1) The reports on the state of Armenia by Consuls Taylor and Zohrab at Erzeroum, 
and by Vice-Consul Rassam at Diarbekir, printed in the two latest Blue Books, contain 
details of the highest importance. Others may be found in the reports on provincial 
oppressions published by the Armenian Patriarchate. 

(2) Mr. Grant Duff’s suggestion that successful Indian administrators might be 
employed in Turkey is one of the most seasonable that has been made in the course of 
this melancholy business. 
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should enable the Christian villages to manage their own concerns. 
The tribute to be paid by the province to the Porte should be fixed, 
and the rest of the taxes raised be applied to local purposes. 
Peace and security once ensured to the peasant and the artizan, the 
Christian population would increase rapidly, the tide of emigration 
would set backwards into Armenia from other parts of Turkey and 
from anarchic Persia, and the Armenian people might ultimately 
become ripe for a completer self-government and a larger political 
life. Of course it would be no easy matter to carry out such a plan. 
No one can even affirm that it is possible. But something of the 
same kind has been done, with a tolerable measure of success, in the 
Lebanon. And unless something of this kind is done in Armenia, 
unless, above all, the ravages of the Koords are stopped, the Armenian 
people, who have clung to their nationality and their faith through 
the wars and persecutions of sixteen centuries, will perish from the 
earth, and their country be at last annexed by Russia. 

To avert such a catastrophe is surely a matter of European con- 
cern. English Liberals ought to be quite as anxious as Tories to 
arrest the southward march of the Czars. I venture to think that 
many of those who have espoused the anti-Turkish side in our recent 
controversies, have too readily allowed themselves to be goaded into 
the attitude of advocates of Russia, while some few have gone so far 
as to call on her to annex freely; merely because she will govern 
better than Turkey. Now, without thinking Russia worse than 
other States, one may well hold this line to be a mistaken one, not 
merely from a party, but also from a statesmanlike point of view. 
Russia’s motives are no doubt mixed. Some of them are honourable 
enough. Some are selfish, and, like most of us, she contrives to per- 
suade herself that the honourable ones are the only ones, thrusts the 
. others into a dark corner of her mind, and if she can’t help seeing a 
bit of ambition sticking out, calls it “‘ manifest destiny.” We need 
not, like the English enragés, consider her a mere common robber, 
in order to feel justified in stopping this “manifest destiny,” where 
it strikes against the general interests of the civilised world. Those 
interests require that no single power, and least of all an imperfectly 
civilised and despotic one, shall be permitted to extend her dominion 
over races and lands which may be capable of a different and indi- 
vidual civilisation, and ultimately of political freedom. If, then, it is 
desirable to check the advance of Russia in Asia, the development of 
the Armenian nationality offers by far the best, perhaps the only 
permanent, means of doing so. In time past the Armenians have no 
doubt been favourably disposed to her, because she alone interfered 
(seldom enough) to protect them. Their sympathy has helped her 
in this campaign: their miseries have given, and would continue to 
give her, a basis for intrigue, and an excuse for war and annexa- 
tion. If none of the other powers will take up their cause, they 
will again be forced to throw themselves upon her. But the 
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Armenians are nevertheless jealous of Russia. They suspect her 
of desiring to absorb that venerable church round which all their 
patriotic memories cling, and to extinguish the use of their ancient 
and cultivated tongue, a tongue which had a literature ages before 
Russian received its alphabet. Their national character is unlike 
that of the Slavs, and though they rise to distinction in the Russian 
service, the two races show no signs of fusing. The Armenians 
would, therefore, if delivered from their present wretchedness and 
encouraged by the sympathy of England, have every motive to stand 
sentinels in their mountain fastnesses against the further advance 
of the Slavonic power and the orthodox Eastern Church. Their 
influence, which is already powerful all through Asia Minor, would 
become an anti-Russian influence ; their contentment would destroy 
the pretexts for her interference. 

This, however, is by no means the largest result that might be 
hoped for from a revival of Armenian nationality, or rather, since 
that nationality has revived and is already vigorous, from giving to 
the Armenian national feeling a hold upon practical politics, a 
country to hope for and work for. I return to the point from which 
this discussion started, to ask again what is the best chance for the: 
future of the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, and to answer that it lies 
in the uprising of a progressive Christian people, which may ulti- 
mately grow into an independent Christian State. The Armenians. 
have, alone among the races of Western Asia,’ the gifts that can 
enable them to aspire to this mission. They are keen-witted, ener- 
getic, industrious, apt to learn, and quick in assimilating Western 
ideas. In point of morality and social customs they compare 
favourably with their Greek and Russian neighbours. Their form 
of Christianity cannot be called an advanced one; but the priests 
are certainly not more ignorant, nor the people more superstitious, 
than those of the orthodox Church. And they have the great merit 
of being singularly free from fanaticism. That they have not, like 
most Christian bodies, persecuted other faiths, may perhaps be 
only because they have never had the chance. But their Church 
deserves the praise of being tolerant and liberal, ready to fraternize 
with other sects, while the people bear no hatred to their Moham- 
medan neighbours, and, indeed, live on good terms with all except 
the Koords. Such a nation, which combines with a strong indi- 
viduality and corporate spirit great flexibility of mind, and a power 
of adapting itself to varying conditions of life, seems specially 
qualified for the function of pervading and civilising the sur- 
rounding Asiatic provinces, whose Mohammedan inhabitants have 
lost what initiative they may once have had. What the Arme- 
nians need is a centre, a land which they may call their own, and 
which they may in time, as its wealth and numerical strength 


(1) I do not, of course, mean to include the Jews, because there are now compara- 
tively so few of them in Palestine. 
392 
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increases, build up into a State. To ask for independence now 
would bé idle ; for it could scarcely, even setting apart other obstacles, 
be reconciled with the presence, in the same districts, of so many 
Moslem inhabitants. But if order were once secured, prosperity 
would follow ; and when in time the progressive element in the popu- 
lation had come to outnumber, as it always ultimately does, the stag- 
nant and ruder Mohammedans, independence would not be far off. 
All this, some one may say, is visionary—matter of sentiment 
and fancy rather than of practical politics. To many persons any 
belief in moral forces seems visionary. Italian unity was a dream 
of poets and conspirators, German unity the crotchet of doctrinaire 
professors. One must not be afraid of terms of this kind. I do 
not deny that the interest which those who advocate the cause of 
the Armenian nation feel, is partly a sentimental interest. They 
think that its glorious history, its intellectual achievements, the 
tenacity with which it has clung to its faith and its national 
memories, infinitely strengthen the claim which its sufferings raise 
to the consideration of Europe. These constitute the force of the 
people—these are the legitimate basis of its aspirations. Still less 
do I seek to conceal the difficulties which any attempt to reform the 
Turkish government, even in one district, must encounter. The 
obstacles to the creation of an Armenian province, and to the revival 
of a semi-independent Armenian principality, may turn out insuper- 
able ; but in Turkey every part of the horizon is so dark, every path 


seems so blocked, that the least gleam of light ought to be marked, 
-and any plan considered which can afford even a chance of improve- 


ment. Ido not assert that the Armenians, so reduced in numbers, 
will prove capable of pervading and civilising Asiatic Turkey. But 
their doing so is at any rate the best prospect for those countries. 
If they fail, no others will succeed ; and even the possibility of such 


a result is enough to make one wish that England, whose Eastern 


policy has too long been merely to tide over the difficulties of the 
moment without foreseeing the greater ones of the future, should 
come forward to bear a foremost part in the work of reconstruction. 
Though Russia cannot decently oppose, she will scarcely help, for 
she would doubtless prefer to absorb the Armenians herself. If 
anything is to be done, the suggestion, the impulse, must come 
from England, whose relations with these countries give her a special 
title to interfere, and ought to give her a special knowledge. Her 
mission in the further East has grown nobler in motive and larger 
in design with each successive generation. Is its spirit to be less 
provident, less penetrating, less hopeful on the Euxine than it has 
been on the shores of the Southern Ocean? And are all our lavish 
professions of a desire to improve the condition of the subject races 
to remain unfulfilled, even in a region where it cannot. be alleged 
that political reasons exist to deter us from their fulfilment ? 


JAMES BRYCE. 
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Ar the close of the last century one of the most powerful tribes to 
the north of the Tugela River, the present northern boundary of 
Natal, was the Umtetwa, of which the chief was named Jobe. Jobe 
had two sons, Tana and Godongwana, the former of whom, in 
accordance with native custom, he designated his heir. The young 
man, however, was ambitious and impatient for rule, and plotting 
with his younger brother against their father’s life, the conspiracy 
was discovered and Tana was put to death. Godongwana, however, 
though wounded, effected his escape, and passing through tribe after 
tribe, made his way south until he reached the country of the white 
people. Here he remained some ten or fifteen years, until after his 
father’s death he deemed it safe to return. The approach of a chief 
supposed to have been long dead was heralded by strange stories of 
his sitting upon a horse, a wonderful, and to the natives hitherto 
unknown, animal. The reigning chief of the tribe, with superstitious 
awe, fled before the coming portent, and Godongwana, hailed by his 
father’s people as ‘ Dingiswayo,” or “The Wanderer,” ascended the 
throne of his ancestors. 

The new Umtetwa king soon showed how he had profited by the 
acquaintance he had formed with the white man, and introduced 
principles of military organization which speedily revolutionised 
native warfare. Among the tribes tributary to the Umtetwa chief 
was a small one known as the Ama-Zulu, the chief of which, Senza- 
ngakona, had an illegitimate son named Tshaka. Tshaka was bold 
and energetic, and not unnaturally, the jealousy of the chief’s family 
made him fain to escape from their hostility and take service under 
the great chief Dingiswayo as a private soldier. The young man 
speedily distinguished himself, taking part in all Dingiswayo’s war- 
like expeditions. 

Tshaka seems to have already spent some five years in acquiring at 
once military experience and renown, when his father died, and he 
forthwith succeeded to the chieftainship of the Zulus. This appears to 
have been about the year 1810. Some years later his former patron 
Dingiswayo was taken prisoner in battle, and put to death by a 
neighbouring chief, Zwide; the defeated tribe joining Tshaka. 
From this time began the career of victory by which Tshaka eventu- 
ally extended the Zulu power from the King George’s River, north 
of Delagoa Bay, to the borders of the Cape Colony, and embracing 
a great portion of the present Free State and Transvaal ; his defeat 
of Zwide, the conqueror of Dingiswayo, removing the last serious 
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check upon his conquests. It was the terror of his arms which 


produced the successive inroads of fugitives on the Cape frontier; , 
broken remnants of tribes, who, in derision, were styled by the other 


natives Ama-Fengu, and whose forlorn condition led to their being 
taken by the hand and favoured by the Colonial Government under 
the name of Fingoes. 

After a reign of about eighteen years Tshaka, on 23rd September, 
1828, was assassinated by his brothers at Dukuza, a royal kraal, 
situated where now stands Stanger, the seat of a magistracy in the 
colony of Natal. His brother and chief assassin, Dingana, succeeded 
him, but had neither Tshaka’s military genius nor the generosity 
and other personal qualities which gave his predecessor a hold on the 
affections as well as the fears of his subjects. Revolt after revolt 
among the subject tribes showed the feebleness of the hands into 
which the Zulu power had fallen, and Dingana at length found it ad- 
visable to withdraw his southern frontier from the Umzimkulu to the 
Tongat River, but still within the limits of the present colony of Natal. 

In the year 1824 a few English had already, by Tshaka’s permis- 
sion, settled around Port Natal; and in 1836, of the Dutch farmers 
who, discontented with English rule, had begun to seek a new home 
north of the Cape Colony, some had descended the Drakensberg and 
taken up their abodé in what now forms the colony of Natal. In all 
probability it was in hopes of getting rid at one fell swoop of the 
new danger thus presented to him, that Dingana, by the promise of 
a large tract of country, engaged the new-comers to recover the cattle 
stolen from him by Sikonyela, a chief residing beyond the Drakens- 
berg; for when the task had been successfully accomplished, after 
giving a written formal cession of the territory between the Tugela 
and the Umzimvubu, he treacherously massacred his unsuspecting 
guests at a dance held in their honour at leave-taking. The 
survivors of the victims were not slow to avenge their kindred, and 
did not rest until, with the help of Panda, Dingana’s brother, they 
had routed his armies and made him seek a refuge among the 
Amaswazi, where he soon after was put to death. Meanwhile Panda 
had been proclaimed by his Dutch allies, first, Prince of the 
emigrant Zulus, and on the defeat and death of his brother, King 
of the Zulu nation. 

It was while hostilities still raged between the emigrant farmers 
and Dingana, that the Governor of the Cape Colony, with a view to 
putting an end to them, in November, 1838, sent a military force to 
take possession of Port Natal, in order to secure “ by such occupation, 
the power of effectual interference in maintaining the peace of 
Southein Africa.” This occupation was, however, at the same time 
declared to be only of a temporary and military character, and in no 
way partaking of the nature of colonisation or annexation to the 
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Crown. Accordingly the force was soon after withdrawn, and the 
farmers were emboldened to ask to be recognised as an independent 
state. They had by this time organized a government, with Com- 
mandant Andries Pretorius at its head. On the 14th of February, 
1840, Pretorius issued a proclamation in which he declared that 
he “seized ”’ all the land within boundaries which include not only 
the whole of the present colony of Natal and territory far beyond it 
to the south, but almost the whole of the Zulu country proper, and 
with it, much of the territory now in dispute. 

A few months later, some cattle having been swept off by 
Bushmen, Pretorius made this a pretext for an attack on the Ama- . 
Baka tribe of Kafirs, killing several and capturing three thousand 
head of cattle, besides carrying off into captivity seventeen children. 
These and the like proceedings at length aroused the Governor of 
Cape Colony, on the appeal of the Ama-Mpondo chief Faku, to send 
a detachment of the 27th Regiment to Natal, with a view to its 
occupation. We need not follow these matters in detail. It will 
be sufficient to say that after blockading the English soldiers in the 
camp at Port Natal for a month, on the arrival of relief under 
Colonel Cloete, the Dutch at length, on 5th July, 1842, made 
their submission; and in October’ following Mr. Henry Cloete, as 
Queen’s Commissioner, entered into a treaty with Panda, by which 
the Tugela from the sea to its confluence with the Buffalo, and the 
latter river to its sources in the Drakensberg, were to be the boun- 
dary between her Majesty’s new district of Natal and the Zulus. 
This treaty may prove of some importance in the investigation of 
the question at issue, as it shows that in 1843 the Zulu territory was 
regarded as extending along the left bank of the Buffalo river to 
the Drakensberg. Any claims of the Transvaal Boers to the 
country in question must therefore be subsequent in date, for the 
“seizure” by Pretorius in 1838 is not merely here ignored, but 
even if valid was a seizure for “the free and independent republic 
of Port Natal in alliance with her Majesty,’ not for the emigrant 
Boers beyond the Vaal River, who to a much later date still 
formed at least three separate and independent communities. It 
has often been alleged during the controversies of the last few 
months in regard to the disputed boundary that the Zulus never 
really occupied the country to a distance of many miles from the 
Drakensberg eastward. Mr. (now Sir Theophilus) Shepstone, in an 
official minute dated 18th January, 1864, expressly states that when 
in 1837-38 the emigrant Boers arrived in Natal, “they found the 
subjects of Dingana, King of the Zulus, occupying the whole of 
the upper part of Tugela Valley, including the lower parts of the 
Mooi, Bushman’s, Sunday’s, and Buffalo Rivers.”* He describes 


(1) Enclosure in despatch, No. 12, February 26th, 1864, p. 43. 
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the tribe of the Amahlubi as having their ancient residence under 
different heads on ‘“ the Buffalo River to its sources and all its upper 
tributaries, both banks.” After referring to the scattering of the 
tribe he proceeds: “A small portion persevered in remaining in 
their old country at the sources of the Umzinyati (the Buffalo 
River), and among them was the present Langalibalele, to whom 
most of those of the tribe who had joined the Zulus ultimately 
came ; some are still among the Zulus; Langalibalele lived on the 
site of the present Utrecht as a Zulu tributary until, in 1849, he was 
attacked by Panda and driven (although he defeated the Zulus) into 
the colony.” 

We must now very briefly glance at the origin of the Transvaal 
Republic. While some of their brethren were finding their way 
into Natal, the greater portion of the emigrant Boers spread them- 
selves over the plains now known as the Free State, or sought new 
homes to the north of the Vaal River. The country had been to some 
extent depopulated by the famous Moselikatse, or more properly 
Umsiligazi, a chief who had revolted from the Zulu power, and 
devastating the land as he fled to the north-west, ultimately founded 
a new Zulu kingdom known as the Amatebele. Many of the tribes, 
which for the moment had given way before the invader, re-occupied 
their own country when the storm of Umsiligazi’s warriors had 
passed on. 

It is no part of our purpose to trace the history of the republic 
which has so recently been extinguished by its forcible annexation 
to the British Crown. That there was much justice in the allega- 
tions which Sir T. Shepstone adduced to justify the annexation, no 
one can for a moment pretend todeny. The finances of the repub- 
lic were embarrassed ; it had hastily patched up a peace with a pre- 
tendedly rebellious subject, from a war with whom it had emerged 
disgraced and crippled, nay almost paralysed ; and the approaching 
election of a president was by many regarded as but the too probable 
occasion of civil war with its attendant anarchy and bloodshed. All 
this, with other charges brought against the republic by Sir T. Shep- 
stone to justify its annexation, may be admitted, and yet it may fall 
far short of the justification required. Even the risk of trouble with 
the natives spreading to the adjoining British colonies, which after all 
forms the strongest ground for so summary a measure, is at the best 
a very doubtful pretext for the wiping out a government to which we 
had “guaranteed in the fullest manner . . . the right to manage 
their affairs and to govern themselves according to their own laws, 
without any interference on the part of the British Government.” * 
So conscious indeed of the weakness of his case does Sir T. Shepstone 


(1) The Sand River Convention, 16th January, 1852, cited parliamentary papers, 
C. 1776, p. 157. 
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seem to have been, that he states it to be needful “ to read between 
the lines” of the Sand River treaty from the words of which we 
have just quoted. He has to import into. that document an implied 
engagement that the new republic should “ grow into a powerful 
and self-sustaining state,” and that it should “ prove a blessing and 
a source of strength to its neighbours, and become a strong centre of 
Christianity and civilisation ;” and, assuming its absolute failure in 
all these respects, to put this in the forefront of his address to the 
burghers as an excuse for the high-handed act he had just performed 
under the assumed authority of the Queen’s commission. If tu quoque 
were ever a sound argument, it might fairly have been asked how far 
the country which had practically been under Sir T. Shepstone’s own 
direct sway for thirty years, had come up to the requirements of which 
he charged the Transvaal with falling so far short; for the native 
policy had given the key to the whole administration of affairs in 
Natal, and that native policy, whatever its merits or its shortcomings, 
had been entirely in his hands. And if ever a system of govern- 
ment had been tried in the balance and found wanting, it was the 
native policy of Natal. Its condemnation has been written in terms 
as strong as the amenities of official language will permit, in the 
despatches of the Secretary of Staté for the Colonies consequent upon 
the Langalibalele troubles.’ 

We have spoken of the annexation as taking place by the assumed 
authority of the Queen’s commission. But the commission expressly 
stipulated that no territory should be annexed to the Queen’s 
dominions unless his Excellency were “ satisfied that the inhabitants 
thereof, or a sufficient number of them, or the Legislature thereof, 
desire to become [the Queen’s] subjects.” When we know that the 
most strenuous efforts were employed to obtain votes in favour of 
annexation by members of Sir T. Shepstone’s own staff scouring the 
country and canvassing actively for signatures, with the result that 
only about half the number signed, compared with those who signed 
against a connection with England even in the far looser form of 
federation, no opportunity being afforded them of voting on the ques- 
tion really at issue; and when we consider that the Volksraad, the 
Executive, and the President all strenuously opposed it, and that Sir 
T. Shepstone accepted the services of men enrolled under the name 
of a Defence Committee to put down by force of arms any resistance 
to the changes he contemplated—all that can be said on the subject 
is, that if in these circumstances Sir T. Shepstone was “satisfied” 
that the feeling of the country was in his favour, he must have been 
very easily satisfied, and that the wish was probably father to the 
thought. 

Notwithstanding the friendliness of Sir T. Shepstone’s tone and 


(1) See parliamentary papers relating to Natal, 1874-75. 
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his professed desire to leave the Burghers free to make their own 
unbiassed choice, it is beyond dispute that more than one member 
of his staff was working hard to destroy the independence of the 
country ; traversing the State in every direction, damping the hopes 
and labours of the patriotic party, exaggerating the difficulties and 
dangers around them, and openly agitating for an appeal to British 
intervention by canvassing for signatures to memorials setting forth 
the hopelessness of their condition and their inability to govern 
themselves; while the aid of the “cloud of 40,000 Zulu warriors ” 
which had figured so conspicuously in the despatches of Lord Car- 
narvon heralding the advent of Sir Garnet Wolseley would, accord- 
ing to the reports of the Natal Government spies in Zululand, appear 
to have been invoked, as they now, “at the call of Somtseu” (Sir T. 
Shepstone), hung upon the Transvaal border, threatening the Boers 
in the rear.'’ For a Special Commissioner of the Queen of England, - 
although he may have had a personal escort of but twenty-five armed 
and mounted police, who yet had an organized force of some hundreds 
of armed men at hand to put down resistance, and, as he was careful 
to let the Boers know, a thousand or two of English troops within a 
few miles of their border, ready to cross when he should give the 
signal—for a Queen’s Commissioner, in such circumstances and 
with the might of England at his back, to say that the annexation 
was nota forcible one, is idle and worse than idle. Both the President 
and the Executive Council solemnly put on record their conviction of 
the hopelessness of resistingthe might of England, and “ submitted,” 
to use Sir T. Shepstone’s own words, “ to the inevitable.” 

As to the desirability of the annexation of the Transvaal to the 
British Crown there can hardly be two opinions. The question is 
not as to the act, but to the mode of doing it, and that will not bear 
scrutiny. The condition of the country may have been all that is 
alleged ; though even this is open to question. But this argument 
cuts two ways, for the worse it was, the less excuse for putting force 
upon the country to bring about a result which could, in that case, 
have been but a question of at most a few weeks or months, more or 
less. And what the difference between a change of government, 
brought about at the spontaneous, though it may be reluctant, 
solicitation of the people, and a like change forced upon it before 
the public mind had recognised its necessity, need not be said. Our 
own conviction is that the annexation of the Transvaal was but the 
beginning of the end; that with that step began Sir T. Shepstone’s 
real troubles. To remit a tax, as Sir Theophilus did the war tax 
imposed by the late Government, was, of course, a popular stroke of 
policy to reconcile to the change a people tenfold more than the 
English distinguished by an “ignorant impatience of taxation.” 


(1) Parliamentary papers, C. 1776, page 150. 
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It was unfortunately open to one or two objections. It was chiefly 
acceptable—so we are assured—to those foreigners who, not having 
themselves paid the tax, made the fact of the tax being unpaid 
and the consequent emptiness of the treasury, an excuse for agitat- 
ing in favour of annexation by a foreign power—a thing amounting, 
it may be remarked in passing, to high treason by the law of the 
land. And however popular the remission of the tax might be, it 
was open to this further objection, that taxation, when it did come, 
as come it must, must, by reason of this very remission, be all the 
heavier and the more unpalatable. 

By one article of the Special Commissioner’s proclamation it was 
declared that ‘All bond-fide concessions and contracts with govern- 
ments, companies, or individuals, by which the state is now bound, will 
be honourably maintained und respected.” Almost the first act of the 
new Administrator was the appointment of a commission to inquire 
into the concessions granted with a view to the formation of a rail- 
way to Delagoa Bay, on which the country had set its heart; and it 
was not long before it became known that the Government was 
determined to.quash the whole project ; and accordingly a scheme for 
a railway to the nearest port—a scheme which held out, primd facie, 
such fair prospects of success that the Government of Portugal engaged 
to build the line so far as it passed through their territory, a distance 
of about forty miles—a scheme, in short, which the Transvaal had 
for years come to regard as absolutely essential to its progress, was 
remorselessly crushed in defiance of the solemn engagement of the 
proclamation. Again: the old Government had succeeded in enroll- 
ing numerous volunteers for the prosecution of the war in which 
they were engaged, by a promise, inter alia, of a farm to each man 
who might serve for a term of nine months. The volunteer corps, 
on the proclamation of the new form of government, were summarily 
disbanded, and a bonus of £25 offered as compensation; this bonus 
being in many cases reduced to a pound or two by counter-claims 
advanced by,Government. Once more: mining concessions have been, 
or have been attempted to be, withdrawn. But we need not multiply 
examples; we shall only add that, notwithstanding the solemn pro- 
mise to maintain the courts and institutions as well as the engage- 
ments of the country, the local courts of the Landdrosts and Heem- 
raaden were placed in abeyance, the sole courts remaining being the 
supreme and circuit courts held by the Chief (and sole) Justice, 
certain judicial powers only being left in the hands of the field 
cornet, an inferior officer with duties somewhat akin to those of a 
county constable; while the entire legislative functions of the 
country, constitutionally exercised by an elective Volksraad, or 
people’s council, were assumed by the Administrator in person. 

Meanwhile the Zulu army, summoned, as reported, “at the call 
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of Somtseu,”’’ the name by which Sir T. Shepstone is known among 
the natives of South-eastern Africa, threatened, like Frankenstein’s 
monster, to turn upon him to whom it owed its being, at least its 
being in the field. 

During nearly the whole period of Sir T. Shepstone’s holding the 
position of Secretary for Native Affairs in Natal—that is, throughout 
the whole existence of the colony itself, a period of more than thirty 
years—the Zulu King, in the first instance Umpanda or Panda, and 
for nearly twenty years past, his son Ketshwayo,’ have been making 
representations to the Government of the colony on the subject of 
alleged successive encroachments by the Boers of the Transvaal upon 
Zulu territory. These representations within the last ten or twelve 
years have increased in number and urgency, their object being to 
solicit the active interposition of the Natal Government to induce or 
compel the South African Republic to desist from its encroachments 
on Zulu soil. The precise nature of the replies made by the Natal 
Government to the Zulu chief does not appear beyond this—that he 
was urged to have patience, and by no means to repel the encroach- 
ments by force, but trust to an amicable settlement of the dispute. 
The complaints appear from time to time to have been reported to: 
the Home authorities, but it does not appear that any instructions 
for the guidance of those on the spot were ever actually transmitted. 
It would seem, on Sir T. Shepstone’s own showing, that the replies 
of the Natal Government to Ketshwayo’s urgent appeals were 
regarded by him as “ temporising and evasive ;”* and even when, 
at the repeated personal meetings preparatory to the coronation, 
definite promises of a settlement of the question were made, the 
King finds occasion to charge the Natal Government with failing to 
keep its engagements. What amount of support to the Zulu pre- 
tensions the Government gave, it is unfortunately impossible to 
ascertain with precision, but from expressions in reference to the 
question in minutes of the Secretary for Native Affairs and in 
despatches from the Lieutenant-Governor alike, the Zulu claims 
appear to have been regarded as substantially just, and those of the 
republic as being simply the result of an unscrupulous lust for land. 
Despatch after despatch shows that while Ketshwayo was implicitly 
obeying the direction or advice of his ‘“‘ white father” to refrain from 
hostilities and await an amicable solution of the difficulties, “the 
Government of the Transvaal proceeded to the solution of them in its 
own way and its own favour, by measures of assertion and positive 


(1) Somtsew is the name given to Sir Theophilus in his youth among the Ama-Kosa 
Kafirs, and is said to signify “a great hunter.’ 


(2) Sometimes written Cetywayo, the C representing not our letter C, but a 
dental click. 


(3) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 24. 
(4) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 50. 
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action.”” These measures, we are told, included taxation of the 
Zulus in the territory which the republic now claimed ; with personal 
violence if payment of the tax was refused, as well as actual expul- 
sion from the land in question. 

Well may the head-chiefs of Zululand pathetically ask if the 
Natal Government means to allow them to perish with the king it 
had placed over them, while the king himself tells how sore his heart 
is that he should never see a representative of Government, and asks 
what he has done to displease it.2 But it is not in the nature of 
things that Ketshwayo should go on for ever patiently bearing the 
wrongs and insults of the Boers, and the apathy or broken promises 
of the English. He asks, with much natural warmth, why, if the 
English will not help him, they prevent him following the custom of 
his people, and “ washing his spears ” by driving out the intruders.° 
“Have I not asked the English to allow me,” Ketshwayo at last 
indignantly demands, “ to wash my spears [ever] since the death of 
my father, Umpanda, and they have kept playing with me all this 
time, treating me like a child? Go back and tell the white men 
this, and let them hear it well. The Governor of Natal and I are 
equal; he is Governor of Natal, and I am Governor here.”* And 
this is the outcome of the procrastinating do-nothing policy of the 
Natal system of conducting “ native affairs.” But the mischief does 
not stop here. Worse remains behind. 

Whether urged on by the clamour of the Boer party, to whom 
the black man is a “ schepsel,” a “ creature,” as distinguished from 
the superior order of “ human beings,” in whose eyes the “ schepsel” 
has no rights; or whether, as apologists assert, Sir T. Shepstone has 
found among the archives of the republic irrefragable evidence of 
the justice of its claims, we have no means of knowing, but it is 
unquestionable that the weight of public opinion in the country sup- 
ported, if it did not force, President Burgers into the declaration of 
war against Sekukuni, and has for years been demanding vengeance 
on the insolent Zulu, and it is—as the Zulus have not been slow to 
observe—at least remarkable that it is only since Sir T. Shepstone 
became Administrator of the Transvaal country, that he has become 
convinced of the justice of the Transvaal claims. 

That there may, however, be another side to this question we 
may gather from a minute by Mr. M. Osborn (22nd Sept. 1876),° 
resident magistrate of Newcastle division, enclosed in a despatch of 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir H. Bulwer. Mr. Osborn describes the con- 
dition of affairs in the Transvaal after the retreat from Sekukuni’s town, 


(1) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 22 and passim. 
(2) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), pp. 22, 23. 

(3) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 198. 

(4) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 216. 

(5) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 196. 
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and gives a sketch of the way in which Transvaal claims to native 
lands originate. He is speaking of the Sekukuni campaign— 


‘“‘ From all I have been able to learn, it seems that the natives have no wish 
to prosecute the war or to avail themselves of advantages derived by them 
since its commencement. Their only desire appears to be to be left unmolested 
in the possession of their land, which the Boers are endeavouring to deprive 
them of, 

‘<T would point out here that this war arose solely out of disputes about land. 
The Boers—as they have done before in other cases and are still doing— 
encroached by degrees upon native territory, commencing by obtaining per- 
mission to graze stock upon portions of it at certain seasons of the year, 
followed by individual graziers obtaining from native headmen a sort of right 
or license to squat upon certain defined portions, ostensibly in order to keep 
other Boer squatters away from the same land. These licenses, temporarily 
extended as friendly or neighbourly acts by unauthorised headmen, after a few 
seasons of occupation by the Boer [are] construed by him as title, and his perma- 
nent occupation ensues. Damage for trespass is levied by him upon the very 
men from whom he obtained right to squat, to which the natives submit out 
of fear of the matter reaching the ears of the paramount Chief, who would, in 
all probability, severely punish them for opening the door to encroachment by 
the Boer. After a while, however, the matter comes to a crisis, in consequence 
of the incessant disputes between the Boers and the natives; one or other of 
the disputants lays the case before the paramount Chief, who, when hearing 
both parties, is literally frightened with violence and threats by the Boer into 
granting him the land. Upon this the usual plan followed by the Boer is at 
once to collect a few neighbouring Boers, including a field cornet, or even an 
acting provisional field cornet, appointed by the field cornet or provisional 
cornet, the latter to represent the Government, although without instructions 
authorising him to act in the matter. A few cattle are collected among them- 
selves, which the party takes to the Chief, and his signature is obtained to a 
written instrument alienating to the republican Boers a large slice of, or all, 
his territory. The contents of this document are, so far as I can make out, 
never clearly or intelligibly explained to the Chief who signs it, and he accepts 
of the cattle under the impression that it is all in settlement of hire for the 
grazing licenses granted by his headmen. 

‘‘This, I have no hesitation in saying, is the usual method by which the 
Boers obtain what they call cession to them of territories by native Chiefs. In 
Sekukuni’s case, they allege that his father, Sikwati, ceded to them the whole 
of his territory (hundreds of square miles) for one hundred head of cattle.” 


After describing the way in which the Swazi King was induced to 
agree to the Transvaal demands, Mr. Osborn remarks :— 


‘* His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor will doubtless perceive that this 
encroaching policy of the Transvaal Republic is fraught with danger to the 
peace of the whole of South Africa. The natives, being constantly deprived of 
their territories, will sooner or later be induced to make common cause against 
the white man, to save themselves from an extermination for want of land.” 


Compare with this, Ketshwayo’s own account of Zulu transactions 
with the Transvaal Boers, in a letter written by desire and in the 


name of the King by Mr. John Dunn, under date 20th April, 
1876.1 


(1) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 49. 
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“On the English defeating the Dutch in Natal, a party of Dutch came 
and presented Panda with a hundred head of cattle, saying as a present, and 
asked for some land across the Buffalo River, under the Berg, to live on, where 
Langalibalele’s location was, saying that they wished to get out of the way of 
the English, to which Panda gave his consent. 

‘*Ketshwayo and his indunas repudiate any further claim of land by the 
Dutch from the Zulu nation. 

“The first intimation Ketshwayo had of the Dutch claiming any land was 
on an occasion when he met with a number of his followers after some 
brothers of his who ran away to the Dutch and were given up by them. On 
this occasion a party of Dutchmen had a long talk with him, and tried to per- 
suade him to give his consent to their getting some land which they now claim 
as theirs. He refused to do so, saying he was not king; and on their giving 
him some cattle, said to be a present, and which he afterwards ascertained was 
said were given to him for land, he returned the cattle to the Dutch. 

‘‘Some time afterwards it came to his knowledge that the King Panda had 
received some cattle and sheep from the Dutch; and hearing that the Dutch 
claimed land for the cattle and sheep, he, Ketshwayo, had the cattle and sheep 
returned, as the King denied having given any grant of land. On several 
occasions, however, the Dutch tried by misrepresentations to get documents 
signed by the late King Panda and by Ketshwayo for grants of land, but have 
been refused. On the pretext of a right to land, the Dutch have constantly 
kept the Zulu border in an unsettled state by harbouring people that have 
run away from this (Zulu) country with cattle, and otherwise ill-treating the 
Zulu subjects and taking away cattle they have no claim to. 

‘‘Some years ago, when the land question was mooted, Ketshwayo with the 
indunas had a lot of about two hundred head of cattle collected and sent to 
the Dutch, but these cattle were refused, the Dutch saying the land had been 
given them by Panda. This Panda denied. 

‘* Shortly after this it was reported by the people living on the border that 
the Dutch were putting up a line of beacons, cutting a large portion of the 
Zulu country off. As soon as it was made known, some of the chiefs living in 
the neighbourhood ordered a number of young men to go and pull them down, 
which was done. 

‘*Since this the aggressive acts of the Dutch have been many. On one occa- 
sion a Dutchman came with a party of Kafirs and destroyed a Zulu kraal, and 
on the people trying to prevent them the Dutchman fired at and wounded a 
young man; on another occasion a Dutchman shot a Zulu for refusing to help 
skin a cow that had died. 

‘These cases are stated to show that all acts of aggression are on the side 
of the Dutch. These cases were reported to the English Government; and on 
the occasion of Mr. Shepstone’s coming to this country to the coronation of 
Ketshwayo, he was spoken to on the subject of the disputed territory and the 
trouble the Dutch were giving to the Zulus, and he was earnestly begged to 
try and settle the question so as to preyent war, which he promised to do, and 
consult with his Excellency on the subject; and a white man (Mr. Taylor) 
was sent with some indunas to see and report on the disputed question, 
and Mr. Shepstone was to haye let Ketshwayo know what would be done, but 
has not done so.” 


These extracts are long, but it seemed desirable to state the Zulus’ 
case in their own words, while Mr. Osborn’s statement shows the 
impression made on the minds of independent observers by the 
habitual dealings of the Boers with natives. 

Nothing, however, came of all the representations to the Home 
Government. Indeed the Queen’s High Commissioner, in a despatch 
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to the Secretary of State,’ candidly avows that his own inclination 
was to let Zulus and Boers fight it out between them, and both the 
Colonial and the Home Governments appear to have let things simply 
drift, perhaps in the happy-go-lucky hope that some miracle might 
bring about the pacific solution of a difficulty they did not care or 
dare to grapple with. 

We are now approaching a new phase of the question. We have 
seen how, so long as Mr. Shepstone was at the head of Native Affairs 
in Natal, the Government of that colony, while urging the Zulus to 
refrain from war, practically supported their pretensions to the dis- 
puted territory ; but no sooner did he, as the Queen’s Special Com- 
missioner, annex the Transvaal and assume the administration of its 
affairs, than he asserts on behalf of his Government the very claims 
which he had hitherto discredited, if not opposed. It is asserted that 
five several treaties are in existence under which the Boers claim 
successive concessions of land from the Zulu sovereign. What such 
alleged treaties were regarded as worth in the case of Sekukuni, Lord 
Carnarvon has put very emphatically on record in these words, after 
an investigation into the whole case: “The broad fact seems to be 
that neither de facto nor de jure has the republic at any time, or at 
least since 1857, had or exercised any right or jurisdiction north of 
the Steelpoort River.”* The same series of papers shows that the 
Transvaal Boers, in defiance of the Keate award, persisted in asserting 
claims to native territory on their south-western borders; and had 
adopted a like treatment of the native tribes to the north-west. In 
the absence of the alleged treaties, it might not be safe to assert 
positively that the Boer pretensions to Zulu soil, which Sir T. Shep- 
stone has made his own, have no more substantial basis than had 
those put forward in the case of Sekukuni. But we may at least 
assert that no evidence has been made public to substantiate claims 
which have been persistently denied by the other party to the dis- 
pute, and we can to some extent understand and sympathize with 
Ketshwayo’s wonder and indignation on finding, as he expresses it, 
that his former patron had now “become a Boer.” “My father 
Somtseu,” said the Zulu king to the messengers of Sir Theophilus, 
‘“‘has long carried me on his back, but now he has cast me off and 
taken up the Boers.” And ina still more forcible figure he ex- 
pressed his perplexity at the novel position he found himself in. 
“ Somtseu,” he said, “is like a woman with twins: he has given one 
the breast, and now he gives it to the other.” 

Not merely have the treaties themselves not been published, but 
no adequate or intelligible description of the boundaries in question 
has appeared, and the maps accessible afford but indifferent help. It 


(1) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 64. 
(2) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 255. 
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may aid our readers, however, to a somewhat clearer understanding 
to say that the original boundary between the Zulu country and Natal 
was the Buffalo, a river rising in the Drakensberg and flowing towards 
the south-east until it falls into the Tugela. Among the spurs of 
the Drakensberg are the towns of Utrecht and Marthinus-Wessel- 
stroom (popularly known by the name of the district, Wakkerstroom, 
in which it stands), this portion of the country being the first part 
alleged to have been acquired from the Zulus. To the north, in the 
same range, rises the Blood River, which after a southerly course 
falls into the Buffalo, and was long claimed by the Boers as their 
eastern border. At a later date apparently, an affluent of the Blood 
River from the north-east was adopted by the Boers as a boundary 
under the name of the Lyn-Spruit or Boundary Brook. We take 
no notice here of their windy claims to the whole country to the sea, 
which even some of their apologists have been inclined to maintain 
for them of late, but shall refer further only to the claim they 
advance to the country lying to the east of the line just named, 
and bounded by a line running from Rorke’s Drift on the Buffalo, 
directly to the northward of north-east, as far as the Zungin 
Neck (marked in Baines’s MS. map), and thence still more to the 
eastward as far as the Pongolo. This is the tract of country which 
in the present controversy is usually spoken of as the disputed 
territory, as if it were the only country about which there could be 
any dispute ; and the claim of Ketshwayo to the tract up to the foot 
of the Drakensberg, and including the Dutch settlements of Utrecht 
and Wakkerstroom, is accordingly spoken of as something altogether 
novel, and as outrageous as novel. As a matter of fact, however, 
Ketshwayo has never recognised the Dutchmen’s claim to absolute 
property in the country below the Berg, although it was admitted 
that they had been allowed to settle and depasture their herds there, 
yet always as ina part of the Zulu country. Although, however, 
Ketshwayo has asserted this claim, he has waived it, and while causing 
an armed force to erect near Liineburg a wattled enclosure as a 
formal act of sovereignty over the territory in dispute, he, with the 
consent of his people, has for years been proffering it to the accept- 
ance of the Natal Government so as to place a barrier between his 
people and the Boers. This merely formal act, analogous to hoisting 
a flag, has been magnified into a daring act of invasion; a mere 
wattled ringfence has been converted into a formidable military 
town; the return of a tribe to its old possessions being represented 
as a most insolent and unprovoked outrage by a savage enemy. 

The news of this pretended invasion was circulated throughout the 
South African colonies with every exaggeration that terror or malice- 
prepense could give it. A meeting between Sir T. Shepstone and the 
envoys of the Zulu King took place on the 19th October last for the 
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discussion of this question. No official report of the proceedings there 
has appeared, but the meeting is known to have been an angry one, 
lasting from morning until near sunset. Each party seemed distrust- 
ful of the other. Sir T. Shepstone had selected for the interview a 
bare elevated spot free from all risk of a surprise, and had sent word 
to the Zulu envoys to come unarmed, as he and his party should do. 
To this the reply was that they “remembered all about Matshana’s 
affair”—an incident which has formed the subject of a recent 
official inquiry, in which it was shown that a native chief had been 
entrapped by a British officer, and the attempt made treacherously 
to seize him at a professedly friendly meeting. Notwithstanding 
repeated messages to the contrary the envoys came armed, but were 
ultimately induced to leave their retinue with their weapons at a 
short distance from the place of meeting. At the interview no 
other white witness who understood the native language was present 
besides the Administrator’s eldest son, Mr. H. C. Shepstone; but 
his Excellency is known to have made some statement which drew 
forth a direct contradiction from one of the native chiefs: “It was 
not so, and Somtseu knows it was not so.” The discussion was so 
warm that the chief at last rose, angrily striking his war-shield with 
his weapon, and exclaiming, “Amanga, Somtseu!” left the meeting. 
The expression is equivalent, when regarded coupled with the action, 
as tantamount to giving the lie direct. The meeting, at which Sir 
Theophilus heard some of the bitter taunts in which, as we have 
recounted, the Zulus gave vent to their disappointment at finding 
him take up their enemies’ quarrel, came at last to an end, with the 
understanding that on the following morning they should again meet 
to despatch their several messengers to the Zulu King. Late that 
night the Zulu envoys learned that Sir Theophilus had returned to 
Natal, and great was their perplexity at this unexpected move- 
ment. The messengers, however, were sent, and as the result of the 
negotiations it is understood that each party has consented to accept 
something less than its extreme claims. The Zulu chiefs are willing 
.to accept the boundary of the Blood River to its sources, continuing 
the line onward by the mountains Magedela and Ingcaka at the 
sources of the Pongolo, not far eastward of Marthinus-Wesselstroom. 
Sir T. Shepstone’s proposed line is described as following the Blood 
River and Lyn-Spruit up to the turning-off of the old hunting- 
road to the Ama-Swazi country, and from that road to the Pongolo 
River. 

The whole question has, however, since entered upon a new phase. 
Messengers have arrived from the Zulu King, consisting, in addition 
to two of his usual recognised envoys, of the special representative of 
his brother, U-Hamo, head of the royal house, with the special repre- 
sentative of Mnyamana, prime minister of the kingdom. These four 
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important messengers went before a notary public and there executed 
a formal deed in the name of their royal master, appointing two 
English barristers, practising in the Supreme Court of the Colony of 
Natal, diplomatic agents to the King of Zululand. It was the first 
time such an appointment had been made, and great has been the 
perplexity of some, to whom, perhaps, the unprecedented is always 
amiss, or whose motto is, ‘Our side, right or wrong,” and who, 
driven to great straits in a case so novel, have been fain to fall back 
on charges of intrigue against the Bishop of Natal (the father of one 
of the diplomatic agents), and of something like high treason on the 
part of the agents themselves. The powers of the diplomatic agents 
were formally communicated to the governors of Natal and the 
Transvaal, both of whom, we regret to have to say, decline to 
recognise them. 

We have thus—we hope not at too great length, considering the 
interests at stake—endeavoured to put the present position of the 
Transvaal question before our readers in its various aspects, as it 
affects the relations of the burghers of the new colony to the 
English Government, and the relations, past and present, of the 
Administrator of affairs of this latest acquired possession of the 
Crown to his late protégés, the Zulu King and nation. The annexa- 
tion of the late South African Republic is an accomplished fact, 
which there is not the slightest chance of our seeing reversed. It is 
on record, under Sir T. Shepstone’s own hand,’ that the native ques- 
tion, which admittedly was the most important motive for the step, 
was in the course of his mission studiously kept in the background ; 
while, by a singular irony of fate, the man who thus extinguished 
the independence of a young nation, mainly with the professed 
object of preventing a collision with the Zulus, is the very man by 
whom such collision now seems in imminent danger of being 
brought about. And why? Simply because—apparently to please 
his new subjects—he has become false to the professions made by 
the Natal Government while he was the guiding spirit of its native 
policy, and because he now takes up the position which that Govern- 
ment so often denounced when maintained by the Boers. 

The belief is by no means uncommon in the South African colonies 
that Sir T. Shepstone is acting under positive instructions to annex 
the Zulu country, and that his present actions are only preparatory to 
this final step. Of course, if the English Government are determined 
to annex the country it can be done. Ketshwayo’s army—reckoned 
at 36,550 men, of whom, however, something less than 30,000 are 
effective—could not in the long run stand against the might of 
England. But we have no desire to contemplate the possibility of 
such a conflict. Two years ago Sir T. Shepstone recorded it as his 


(1) Parliamentary papers (C. 1776), p. 109. 
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opinion that the settlement of the Zulu question by President Burgers 
would have prevented the Sekukuni war and rendered easy the 
settlement of every other question.’ This being so, and the Zulus 
having for years been urgent that England should occupy a strip of 
territory between them and the Boers, we may well wonder why so 
simple a measure was not adopted, and the supposed need for annexing 
the Transvaal thus obviated. That the Transvaal would at no distant 
date have asked to be annexed, we deem highly probable; but if so, 
Lord Carnarvon’s name would not have been coupled with the 
forcible suppression of an independent state, on, to say the very least, 
questionable grounds. Our conviction is strong that, whether from 
fear of the’ power of England, or from sincere friendship for the 
English, Ketshwayo will do all he can to avoid a collision. But he 
may be unable to control the young blood of the natives, exaspe- 
rated by the treachery which they consider has been practised towards 
them, and they have long demanded that the King, in accordance 
with native custom, should “ wash his spears”’ on his accession to the 
throne. Sir Theophilus said in June, 1876, that the Zulus reproach 
the Natal Government with restraining them from so doing, “ while 
we omit to take active steps to accomplish the object which we pro- 
fess ourselves anxious to attain.”’ With how much more reason 
may they reproach us for calling them up with arms in their hands 
to operate against the Boers, and then taking up the Boers’ quarrel 
against them; even pushing the matter to extremes, as Somtseu has 
lately been doing ? It is in the power of Lord Carnarvon’s successor in 
the Colonial Office, if it benotalready rendered too late by recentevents, 
to avert the calamity of a Zulu war, which Sir T. Shepstone’s action 
seems in danger of precipitating. It is at the same time in his power to 
clear the tarnished good faith of Britain in the eyes of the native tribes 
of South Africa, by peremptorily requiring the Administrator of the 
Transvaal to retire from every doubtful position and make good every 
hope he has held out to them. Savages despise weakness, but they 
can appreciate good faith; and it was their confidence in the honour 
and justice of England that made so many of the tribes, as far as 
the banks of the distant Zambezi, seek to become subjects of our 
Queen. Ketshwayo is no exception, and the parliamentary Blue 
Books we have so often quoted contain abundant evidence of his 
ready acquiescence in the course recommended to him by the Natal 
Government, and steadily pursued by him, even at the risk of 
arousing disaffection among his own people. This is a feeling which 
we regret to observe a section of the Natal press to be sedulously 
fostering, by doing their very utmost to bring about civil war in the 
Zulu country, with a view, perhaps, to the deposition of the King, or, in 
the midst of its distractions, to the forcible seizure of the country. 


(1) Parliamentary papers (C. 1748), p. 56. 
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These principles are openly avowed and advocated in colonial journals. 
It must be admitted that Ketshwayo is not all that we could wish in his 
government of his own subjects, and that murders of British subjects 
have taken place there without redress. But for this last the Natal 
Government is at least as much to blame as the Zulu King. At all 
events, we have no space here to enter on this branch of the question. 
If Ketshwayo came under the engagements to the British Govern- 
ment which he is represented to have done in the report of his 
coronation by Sir T. Shepstone, it is high time he were called to 
account for his frequent breaches of them. If he did not—and he 
strenuously denies having done so—it is no less high time that we 
retire from a false position. Our position is rendered all the more false 
by the maintenance for the last few years by the Natal Government 
of a salaried agent in the Zulu country, who is at the same time an 
induna or officer of Ketshwayo’s, and who is known to import annually 
by thousands guns, many of the best quality, for the supply of the Zulu 
country. This is no mere conjecture. It takes place through 
Delagoa Bay, and is well known to the officials in Natal, as it is io 
every one ina colony whose government jealously guards the firearm 
and gunpowder trade within its own territory. Yet through this 
agency at least five thousand guns per annum enter the Zulu country, 
so that every man is now armed, and even women and boys carry 
guns, as every traveller in the country can tell. Other things, hardly 
less lowering to the prestige of the English Government, we shall 
not refer to, for we have surely said enough to show that it is a 
mistake to maintain our present emigration agent in the Zulu 
country, and that if we are not inclined to comply with the old’ 
standing wish of the Zulu King to place a proper resident in his 
country, his words to the Queen and her ministers will certainly be less 
in danger of being “lost by the way,” as he believes they now are, 
if negotiations with him are conducted on his behalf by two English 
barristers, men of character and integrity. It is true that Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone has put on record’ his strong disapproval of 
“rigid written agreements ” or treaties between civilised and savage 
nations, but we apprehend that few will be found to agree with him ; 
while the instances to which he refers as objectionable and failures, 
can only be cases like that of the alleged treaties by which the late 
‘Transvaal Republic sought to possess itself of Sekukuni’s country, 
and which was the more immediate occasion of annexing the Trans- 
vaal country itself. 

We cannot close without offering a suggestion which we think, if 
carried into effect, might do more than anything else to prevent, 
Kafir wars in the future. Were the Government to invite a number 
of the native chiefs to entrust to them some of their sons and chief 


(1) Report of Ketshwayo’s coronation, C. 1137, p. 18. 
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counsellors to visit and spend some time in Europe, it would, we feel 
assured, be a most excellent investment. A number of men of this 
stamp, duly impressed, by personal observation and experience, with 
the population, the wealth, and the power of England, would go back 
to their native country and produce an altogether incalculable effect 
upon the future destinies of their people. They would speak with 
an authority and weight which no private individual or individuals 
could pretend to; and, as destined at no distant date to take 
the lead in the affairs of their own people, it is impossible to: 
overrate the effect of the experiment or the extent of their in- 
fluence. Suppose that the Government were to invite Ketshwayo 
to send his intended heir and some two or three of his principal 
advisers to visit England, and suppose they were to extend the 
invitation to a few of the most important chiefs in Natal and the 
territories adjoining, we think it will be obvious that the cost of the 
experiment would be as nothing compared to the moral effect that 
would be produced on the minds of the future leading men of the 
Kafir race, and, through them, on the destinies of South-eastern 
Africa generally. 


JOHN SANDERSON. 


Postscript.—Since the above was in the printers’ hands further 
intelligence from South Africa has reached this country to the effect 
that the Zulu King, from fear of offending the English Government, 
has not ratified the appointment of diplomatic agents made by his 
envoys; but has appointed the same gentlemen to prepare a state- 
ment of his case for submission to Sir Henry Bulwer, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal, who has offered his services as arbitrator between 
the Transvaal Government and Ketshwayo. It is by no means 
improbable that the final settlement of the matter in dispute may 
devolve upon Sir Bartle Frere, as her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
to native tribes beyond British jurisdiction in South Africa, or even 
on the Colonial Minister himself. However this may be, we look 
upon Sir Henry’s offer as of good augury. His Excellency has at 
the latest date (4th March last) appointed a commission to investigate 
the boundary question. The commission consists of Mr. John Shep- — 
stone, together with the Attorney-General, and Colonel Durnford of 
the Royal Engineers, and can hardly be considered as in all respects 
satisfactory. 

Another Blue-Book (C. 1961) has appeared since the above was 
in type, and includes Sir T. Shepstone’s minute on the relations of 
the Transvaal and Zulu Governments above alluded to, and other 
most important papers, a perusal of which, however, tends generally 
to a confirmation of the views expressed above. 
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May has been marked by events of independent interest, although 
the crisis in the Bosphorus has blended into and overshadowed 
almost every one of them. An industrial struggle of the greatest 
gravity in the cotton districts of Lancashire has developed into a 
social crisis, on which we shall have a better opportunity of 
saying something next month when its proportions will have 
become more easily measurable. On the first day of the present 
month the International Exhibition was opened at Paris. During 
the preparation for it the French nation had amused itself with 
fancies that Berlin was so jealous and envious of the European 
attention the great world-show would concentrate on its rival, as to 
be likely to create a quarrel for the mere purpose of disturbing it. 
The real danger was much more real from London and St. Peters- 
burg than from Berlin. The Bourse actuallf refused itself a holiday 
on the opening day from the fear that an European war might 
intervene, and other Stock Exchanges make money while Paris 
was at play. The demeanour of the Prince of Wales in social 
intercourse with French politicians has been canvassed with an 
interest which to Englishmen must seem almost ironical. His 
supposed leaning towards Bonapartism has been elevated into a 
question of international significance; and Bonapartists, on their 
part, have treated the Prince’s recognition of the established 
government in France as a kind of desertion. The controversy on 
the Voltaire centenary has divided the interest of France with the 
Exhibition. Bishop Dupanloup led the assault on the festival, and, 
with the Archbishop of Paris to aid him, has laboured to show that 
the present idol of the Extreme Left despised democracy at least as 
much as he hated the Church, and was a servile flatterer of the 
rich and the highborn. M. de Marcére refused permission to use 
public money for the erection of a statue; and a schism has arisen 
among the admirers of the author of Candide through the attempt 
of some to join Rousseau in the demonstration. But the majority of 
Frenchmen, while they may assent to the denunciations by the 
Bishop of Orleans and Cardinal Guibert of the profanity and 
immorality of much that Voltaire wrote, are proud of the man. 
They accept the decision of the Government as expressed by M. 
Dufaure in the Senate on May 21, in answer to Monseigneur 
Dupanloup. The State will not conduct a great national festival 
in honour of one whose cynicism and grossness of sentiment modern 
France repudiates; but still less, on the other hand, will it lend 
itself to those who would defame the memory of the writer who 
shamed France out of religious intolerance and the barbarism of a 
savage criminal code. 
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In Germany the event which has stamped the month is the at- 
tempted assassination of the Emperor William by the Saxon tinman, 
Hédel. Attempts predestined to failure on the lives of sovereigns 
are common enough. The peculiarity of the crime of Hédel is his 
past membership in the Social Democratic community. He had been 
expelled from the body just before his endeavour to shoot the 
Emperor; but the German Social Democrats will have to bear the 
charge, fairly or unfairly, of having trained him. The Emperor 
William is no friend of their cause, which offends his principles, 
political, religious, and economical. The military unity that it has 
been his object to introduce into Germany, is irreconcilable with the 
cosmopolitan confederation of labour at which they aim. But 
there is no real ground to identify their principles, or their leaders, 
with any love of assassination, or even with any special hatred 
of princes. Their end and desire is not to pull down the power 
of the State, but to make it their own, and they are scarcely 
fonder of such a republic as France, than of an Empire like that of 
Germany. It is another question what will be the effect on the 
German mind.of the attention Hédel’s crime has attracted to the 
growth of German Socialism. The Liberal party in the Parliament 
has set its face against the violent measures which were introduced 
for the prohibition and punishment of Socialist demonstrations. It 
remains to be seen whether, at the next election for the German 
Parliament, the emotions stirred by Hédel’s act will result in in- 
creasing or diminishing that contingent of twelve Deputies which 
the Socialists now return. 

Austria retains its attitude of expectancy. Rumours had prevailed 
that Bosnia was to be occupied with the ostensible view of “ repatri- 
ating ’’ the refugees who constitute a burden and an embarrassment 
so long as they remain on Austrian soil. The report was supposed 
to favour the view that the Austrian Government had been won 
over to the Russian policy of balancing Russian gains from the 
peace of San Stefano, by corresponding accessions to the territorial 
power or influence of rival States. Those rumours have not been 
corroborated. But, on the other hand, there is certainly no ground for 
inferring fulfilment of the expectation that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer held out on the eve of the Easter vacation, that Great Britain 
is to gain material aid to her policy from the Austrian Empire. 

The anxiety of Europe and the world still centres round London, 
St. Petersburg, and Constantinople. The mad attempt of Ali Suavi 
Effendi to raise an insurrection on behalf of ex-Sultan Murad, 
and possibly the conflagration at the Sublime Porte, may be 
taken as symptoms of a popular ctaving at Constantinople for 
a more decidedly warlike policy. But the rulers have no wish 
to make up their minds and choose between Russia and Eng- 


land. The replacement of the Grand Duke Nicholas by General 
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Todleben was signalized by more peremptory demands for the cession 
of Schumla, Varna, and Batoum, and the movement of the Russian 
army to somewhat different positions. The Porte has accepted in 
words the requisition to carry out the Treaty of San Stefano by 
surrendering the three fortresses ; but it does not appear to be believed 
at Constantinople that it will comply in fact. It still puts its trust 
in the chapter of accidents. The diplomatic struggle which is pending, 
both at the Porte and in the palace, will prolong its indecision to 
cast in its lot either with Russia or with Great Britain. It is not 
disputed that not only General Todleben, but his masters, would 
rejoice could they secure so material a guarantee for Russian reten- 
tion of the territory that Russian armies have occupied in Europe and 
Asia, as these three strongholds; but to suppose that the Russian 
commander would go to the length of using direct force to acquire 
them, is to charge one of the most wary and cautious soldiers in 
Europe with utter recklessness. Russia will certainly not drive 
Turkey straight into the arms of Great Britain. The appointment 
of a diplomatist like Prince Labanoff to the Constantinople embassy, 
indicates what Russian policy towards the Porte is likely to be. 

The mission of Count Schouvaloff to St. Petersburg has been the 
chief European event of the month. He arrived at St. Petersburg 
on Sunday, May 12, and was back in London on the 21st. Within 
three days of his arrival at St. Petersburg the tension of politics 
relaxed, and the tone of the Russian press changed from threats of 
war to warm denunciations of its inopportuneness. The explanation 
must be found in the theory that the Count was enabled to tell his 
Imperial master what were the modifications in the Peace of San 
Stefano which would satisfy the British Government, and that the 
Czar believed these modifications would not nullify the main objects 
of Russia in the late war. There can be no greater condemnation 
of the policy that Lord Beaconsfield’s cabinet has pursued. The 
revelations Count Schouvaloff has made to the Czar, of the English 
Government’s views, might have been made direct a couple of months 
ago by that Government itself. It has been asserted over and over 
again that England would act foolishly should she commit herself by 
declaring what she desired. Such a policy is worthy only of a 
Power which does not know what it does wish; and that has doubt- 
less been the position of Lord Beaconsfield’s colleagues. He has 
known what he desired, but the veto he would have gladly imposed 
on any essential change in the relations of the Ottoman Empire to 
Europe could not be stated without shocking even Conservative con- 
sciences. All that Great Britain had a right to claim of Russia was 
that the breaking of the bonds of Ottoman tyranny should not mean 
merely the substitution of new Russian bonds. This is very likely 
all that Ministers like Mr. Cross and Sir Stafford Northcote desired. 
They may be exonerated from the disgraceful charge of insensibility 
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to the scandal of Turkish misrule; but as a Cabinet the majority of 
the present Ministry have been fatally inarticulate. It has been 
left to the Ambassador of Russia to detect their true sentiments. 
Yet this will be vaunted as a triumph of Conservative policy. We 
shall be told over and over again, should war finally be averted, that 
the result is due to the firmness and resolution of the Cabinet. The 
terrible crisis that we have been passing through has, on the contrary, 
owed its origin and duration to the inability of some of our Ministers 
to find out what they themselves meant or wanted, and to what must 
be called the sulkiness of others. 

In England the popular mood has, in the past month, been some- 
what less self-satisfied than previously. The arrival of the Cimbria in 
American waters, and the Russian negotiations for the purchase of 
swift United States steamers, have infused into the minds of many who 
were either desirous of war or serenely indifferent on the subject, a mis- 
trust that fighting is a two-sided game. They are beginning to appre- 
hend that an empire like Russia, which cares more for the losses she 
inflicts than for those she suffers, may be able to reach even a mari- 
time power like Great Britain. The first impression has been one of 
surprised indignation. Englishmen have felt, like Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s conscript, anger at the insolent injustice of an enemy, so 
utterly in the wrong as Russia is assumed to be, in venturing to 
think of striking at a righteous island like ours. Enterprises like 
those the Russian Admiralty is believed to be contemplating, would 
not deter England from war if she knew war to be necessary for her 
interests. If they were ever so little successful, they would fan into 
a flame the indignation already felt at the mere suspicion. But a 
second impression from the news has undoubtedly been an uneasy 
doubt whether the danger our commerce may be incurring from hos- 
tilities be likely to be compensated by any gain. We do the carrying 
trade of the world, and the most certain consequence of the out- 
break of hostilities would be to transfer a large part of this trade, 
which is essentially timid, into neutral hands. The contingency of 
war, however, and its possible hazards are not the questions which 
have recently had most interest for Englishmen. The theme of the 
month has been what the Lord Chancellor described contemptuously 
as “‘a dry and bare legal and constitutional question.’ That con- 
troversy has stirred an uneasy feeling, of which only the Conservative 
majority in the two Houses appear unable to understand the depth. 

The Government decided on the 27th of March to bring seven 
Indian native regiments to Malta. No mention was made of this 
project on the introduction of the annual Mutiny Bill, which passed 
the House of Commons on the 29th of March. The order for the 
dispatch of the Indian regiments was actually sent on the 12th of 
April. In the meantime, on the 4th of April, the Budget was sub- 
mitted to the Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it 
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contained no provision, secret or open, for the expenditure so to be 
incurred. No reference was made to the necessity of providing 
ways and means for the transport of the troops to Malta, or their 
pay and maintenance there, while the Budget was being debated, 
though by that time the troops were already being equipped. On 
the 16th of April Lord Lytton announced what number of troops 
would be sent. On the same day Parliament adjourned for the 
Easter Vacation, and still no hint was given to either House of the 
movement already resolved upon. When the House of Commons 
re-assembled on the 6th of last month, Sir Stafford Northcote was 
taxed with the concealment which had been practised. His answer 
implied that the dispatch of native Indian regiments to Malta, or it 
might be even to the Channel Islands, was as much awithin the pre- 
rogative of the Crown as the dispatch of English regiments from 
Portsmouth to Gibraltar. It was understood that the Indian exchequer 
had for the moment furnished the necessary resources for the move- 
ment of the regiments; but Parliament was to be asked by a supple- 
mentary estimate to repay the sums thus disbursed. This power of 
the purse so possessed by the House of Commons was, according to 
Sir Stafford Northcote, quite sufficient check on the royal prerogative 
of moving the Indian army to different quarters of the dominions of 
the Crown. The Opposition, aided by such Conservatives as Mr. New- 
degate in the Lower House and the Duke of Rutland in the Upper, 
deny that the royal prerogative covers such a pretension. If the act 
can be justified at all, it must be justified on the plea of some over- 
ruling emergency ; but they contend that no such emergency has 
existed. The movement of native troops in time of peace from 
India to any other dominions of her Majesty, they argued in the 
great debate of May 20, 21, and 23, contravenes the Bill of Rights, 
the Mutiny Act, and the Act of 1858 for the Government of India. 
It is opposed to a remarkable precedent of 1775. It is a violation of 
the theory of the British Constitution. 

The question raised by Lord Selborne in the Lords on the 20th of 
May had a narrower scope than Lord Hartington’s Motion in the 
Commons. Lord Selborne declares that “it is necessary to have the 
previous consent of Parliament before any Imperial forces in addi- 
tion to the 135,475 troops voted for the year commencing the Ist of 
April, 1878, and included in the year’s Mutiny Act, can be employed 
during time of peace elsewhere than in Her Majesty’s Indian posses- 
sions.” Lord Hartington’s Motion was that, ‘“‘by the Constitution 
of this realm, no forces may be raised or kept by the Crown in time 
of peace, without the consent of Parliament, within any part of the 
dominions of the Crown, excepting only such forces as may be 
actually serving within Her Majesty’s Indian possessions.” The one 
Motion is affirmative, the other negative; but they cover in fact 
much the same ground, and have to be defended by the same argu- 
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ments. Ifthe term “the kingdom,” as used in the Bill of Rights, 
or “the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” as used in 
the Mutiny Acts, can be held to cover a dependency of the Crown 
like Malta, then the movement of the Indian regiments to Malta is 
not merely unconstitutional, but positively illegal. We do not 
care, however, to rest the security of English liberties against a 
standing army on the verbal controversy whether Malta or 
Gibraltar be or be not included in the term “the kingdom,” or “the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” What seems 
abundantly clear is that it is inconsistent with the spirit of the Bill 
of Rights and Mutiny Acts for the sovereign to be able to 
move at his discretion about the Empire a standing army which, 
until Ministers come to the House of Commons for the means 
of supporting it, would be absolutely beyond the control of the 
Legislature. 

The Act for the Government of India seems, however, sufficiently 
to condemn the conduct of Ministers, however dexterously they may 
argue themselves out of the words of the Bill of Rights or Mutiny 
Act. They themselves do not deny that, in moving Indian regi- 
ments to Malta, they have apparently infringed the Act. Their 
plea is that the prohibition against carrying Indian native troops 
was designed merely for the financial protection of India, and that 
as the burden of transporting the troops was meant by them to be 
defrayed finally by the British exchequer, they have violated the 
statute, if in anything, only in the letter. Even the letter they 
argue they could demonstrate had been adhered to, but for reasons of 
public policy which close their lips. The Act excepts the case of 
“sudden and urgent necessity;’’ and they are prepared at the 
proper time to make out that a sudden and urgent necessity existed 
for the movement of the seven regiments to Malta. The precedents, 
however, of the Abyssinian and China wars prove that the consent 
of Parliament to the movement of Indian troops beyond the frontier 
has been always regarded as essential; and the authority of General 
Peel was cited conclusively to the same effect. It is precisely 
this obligation which Ministers repudiate. The answer of the 
Prime Minister to the question of the Duke of Rutland, on 
Monday week, why Parliament was not taken into the Govern- 
ment’s confidence before the Easter vacation, shows that the Cabinet 
is ready to plead the existence of an emergency which justified the 
violation of the Act of 1858. This great emergency, it might be 
inferred from the language of Mr. Cross, on the 23rd of May, con- 
sisted in some fear of the Ministry that the Indian monsoon might 
intercept the departure of the troops; but Ministers do not appear 
agreed on the nature of the “sudden and urgent necessity.”” The 
language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer implies that the emer- 
gency the Prime Minister refers to was only of a pecuniary charac- 
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ter, and connected with the question of cheap or dear transport 
service for the troops. At any rate, in the eyes of the Government 
this infringement of the law, if they have infringed it, has nothing 
to do with the conveyance of Indian native troops outside India 
without the consent of Parliament, but consists simply in the com- 
mitting of the British exchequer to the repayment of the £400,000 
for the cost of their conveyance. Lord Cairns lays it down broadly 
that the Crown must be entitled to move its Indian troops, as and 
where it likes, unless it can be shown, as Lord Cairns denies it 
can be, that the Crown’s natural prerogative is limited by the terms 
of enlistment of the troops, by their code of discipline, by prece- 
dents which have crystallised into law, or by statute. They cannot 
be moved into the United Kingdom, it is true, on account of the 
Mutiny Act; but the Mutiny Act prevents their entrance into Great 
Britain and Ireland for the very reason that they do not come 
within the Mutiny Act. No regular force can be maintained within 
Great Britain and since the Act of Union with Ireland, within 
Ireland too, though according to Lord Cairns, only since the Act of 
Union, except by virtue of the Mutiny Act; but the Mutiny Act 
does not reckon Indian native troops either in the 135,000 it 
enumerates, or under its exception of “ the number actually serving 
in the Indian dominions of the Queen.” This is the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s and the Prime Minister’s contention; they assert, and, it 
may be admitted, very plausibly, that the exception in the Mutiny 
Act refers not to native troops, but to the Queen’s English troops 
serving in India. The result is that, according to the leaders of the 
Government, the Crown has at its free disposal for service in any 
quarter of the globe the vast Indian army, subject to but two restric- 
tions: that it cannot be brought into the United Kingdom, and that, 
if it serve outside India, it must not be maintained by the Indian 
exchequer. It might be lent by the Crown to the Porte to quell a 
Bulgarian or Greek insurrection, as the Elector of Hesse used to lend 
us his Hessians; or it might be dispatched to put down a Colonial 
rebellion, such as that of the United States last century, in Australia 
or New Zealand. Parliament has no concern in its movements, so 
long as the House of Commons is not called upon to raise money for 
its maintenance. How much this security amounts to, we may learn 
from the Home Secretary’s speech on the 23rd of May. Mr. Cross 
admitted that the Government, in committing itself to the expense 
of conveying Indian troops to Malta, before knowing whether Parlia- 
ment would pass its supplementary estimate for the purpose, had taken 
a step which was “in one sense illegal.” But note Mr. Cross’s justi- 
fication for this illegality. It is, he considers, possibly illegal only 
because, if Parliament should not pass the vote for repaying the 
sums expended by the Indian Government in conveying the troops to 
Malta, the expense would be thrown upon India, and that is a viola- 
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tion of the Act for the Government of India. However, Mr. Cross 
bethinks himself, and finds there is a way by which the illegality 
might be legalised. ‘‘ We have,” he explains, “votes for transports 
and pay,” and out of these votes the Indian exchequer might be 
reimbursed its £400,000 for carrying the seven regiments to the 
Mediterranean. That is to say, money yoted by Parliament for 
purposes contemplated by the Mutiny and Appropriation Acts might 
be applied by the Government for a purpose utterly unknown to 
Parliament, and resolutely concealed from it. It is to these dilemmas 
and encroachments that Lord Beaconsfield’s imperialism drives his 
most respectable colleagues! Lord Salisbury, then Lord Cranborne, 
was well within bounds when, in the debate on the Abyssinian vote, 
he expressed a fear that India might come “ to be looked upon as an 
English barrack in the Oriental seas.’ His alarm seems likely to be 
realised by a Cabinet of which he is a most conspicuous member. 

The triumph of the Government, if it should be conceded that they 
have triumphed, would be fatal to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. 
Ministers might have allowed that the sanction of Parliament 
is generally necessary. for the maintenance of Indian as of 
other English troops in the dominions of the Crown other than 
India, but have argued that this particular movement of Indian 
troops was a reasonable exception to the rule. To state that the Go- 
vernment has a general right to move to any point of the British Empire 
native Mussulman and Hindoo soldiers, is little less than a reductio ad 
absurdum. The faithful followers of the Cabinet have allowed them- 
selves to be blinded and beguiled by the confusion of the right and 
duty imposed on a Ministry in an emergency to exceed its constitu- 
tional powers, with the claim the present Ministry has set up of an 
ordinary right to move the Queen’s Indian army to any part of the 
British Empire. Whether the emergency were the advent 
of the monsoon, or Sir Stafford Northcote’s alarm that the 
Government might find the market raised against them in the 
matter of transport, Ministers deny that they need excuse their act 
on this plea; they assert that, except on the point of committing this 
country to the cost of conveyance of the troops, they can no 
more be called in question and put to apologize for having trans- 
ferred seven regiments from India to the Mediterranean, than for - 
ordering the Guards from London to Windsor. If it be considered 
good for British interests that the Crown should have this new pre- 
rogative, Parliament should be asked to sanction the innovation 
formally. But for a Government to declare that it has acted in 
virtue of the Crown’s ordinary prerogative, yet that the emergency 
was of a kind which would have justified the usurpation of a new 
prerogative, is to throw dust into the eyes of its followers. 

But we deny altogether that the prerogative which is claimed is 
for the advancement of British interests. It is reverting to the bad 
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example of last century to employ what, in relation to the native 
population of these islands, is a mercenary force. If we are to fight. 
let us fight our own battles. There is an injustice in burdening India 
with the cost of superfluous troops on the chance that our European 
policy may make us desire to borrow them. .There are dangers in 
teaching Indian soldiers that they are necessary to the maintenance 
of our European rank, and in the pride and ambition they are likely 
to carry. back with them. There are dangers in the jealousy Europe 
may be expected to feel at having Asia brought in upon her ina 
flood of armed legions. Butthese are not the perils that we fear most 
from Lord Beaconsfield’s latest effort of political ingenuity. We 
read in it the same conception which prompted the creation of the 
titular Indian Empire. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is to be merely one element in the British Empire ; there is to 
be an Empire beside and outside it. Even so sober a Conservative as 
the Home Secretary has learnt from his Chief the dangerous lesson 
of distinguishing between “British interests” and “Imperial 
interests.” To Lord Beaconsfield Parliament is the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom, it is true, is the kernel 
and head of the Empire; and the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
can interpose at its discretion in the management of the affairs of 
any other portion of the Empire. But there are other essential ele- 
ments inthe Empire. The Sovereign and her Ministers are Sovereign 
and Ministers of the whole Empire; but Parliament primd facie 
is the Parliament of a part. Lord Beaconsfield seems to say, 
England has her Bill of Rights; let her hold to it,and make her 
boast of it; it is a picturesque and respectable superstition. But it 
is enough to observe the letter of the charter; the rest of the Empire 
is regulated on a more reasonable footing; and Parliament, so long 
as no troops not enumerated in the Mutiny Act violate the sacred soil 
of the two islands of Great Britain and Ireland, has no call to be 
alarmed or to exclaim, though an army of Sikhs were to be landed in 
Jersey and Guernsey. This is not the spirit in which we understand 
the English Constitution. In our view of it the common rights 
which apply to British soil flow naturally over territories that Great 
Britain has annexed. The special circumstances of those territories 
may require modifications of the English Constitution; but the 
burden of proof rests on those who claim exemption for British 
territory from British Constitutional incidents. British Ministers 
in administering external territories are bound to administer them in 
the same spirit which guides them in relation to England. Had 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues refused to let themselves be 
moved by any other spirit, they need not have scrutinized the Bill 
of Rights and Mutiny Act to see whether the words comprised any 
locality other than these islands. They would have understood that 
the Common Law which those statutes declare would, had King 
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James possessed a vast standing army of Mussulmans and Hindoos 
in India, have held it as penal to introduce, without the consent of 
Parliament, that army into dependencies of the Crown, as it did in 
fact hold it penal, without that consent, to raise and keep a standing 
army within the Kingdom of England. 

The Government denies absolutely that it has any indulgence to 
seek from Parliament for not disclosing its intention to summon 
troops from India to Malta. Whatever new prerogative the present 
Cabinet may find, a docile majority will endorse and affirm it. But 
Mr. Gladstone could safely assert that “this is the beginning 
and not the ending of a constitutional conflict.” For the 
moment, but only for the moment, Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 
may triumph. He seems to have desired to make proof of the 
extremity of the forbearance of Parliament. A Ministry may 
sometimes in a national crisis find it indispensable to break the law, 
when Parliament is not in session to change the law. But it is a 
novelty to dismiss Parliament when actually sitting, without asking 
its sanction for what to say the least is an experimental policy. The 
majority which supports a minister may not feel aggrieved at the 
Cabinet carrying out peremptorily a policy which the majority may 
be supposed to approve; but it prejudices its own future when it 
thus tramples on the privileges of the minority. As Sir William 
Harcourt very forcibly said in the recent debate, ‘ the principles of 
the Constitution are checks upon majorities.’”” A Government can 
generally rely upon the affirmation of its acts by an obedient 
majority ; but the sanction which shields a minister from censure 
does not make that legal which was illegal. A Conservative 
majority above all commits a strange blunder in exaggerating pre- 
rogative and in breaking law, in the faith that Parliament will grant 
an indemnity. The experience of the last half-century has shown 
that the Conservative party is more generally in Opposition than in 
office. Whatever present appearances may indicate, it is Liberal 
Governments rather than Conservative which are likely to be able to 
profit by encroachments made by a Conservative Cabinet and 
majority on the privileges of Parliament. 

The Supplementary Estimates of £748,000 for the transport of the 
seven thousand Indian soldiers to Malta, and their maintenance there, 
were assented to this past week ; and Parliament has thus ratified 
the act of the Ministry. So far as its immediate practical results go, 
the movement of a few native regiments to Europe is likely to have the 
most trivial consequences. Even should there be war after all, little 
trust could be placed in the number of troops that Great Britain would 
be able with safety to withdraw from a country which Conservative 
alarmists have always declared to be in such imminent danger as is 
India from a Russian invasion, and still more serious Russian intrigues. 

May 27, 1878. , 














